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Librarians. 


Librarians 

in Government Departments 

Thara ara vacancies In the following Government Depart menu for 
candldataiwlthprofaulonal quill ftcatlom and tome practical 
experience. (Those expecting to obtain professional qualifications 
thliSummer will also be considered.) In posts marked ■ pre-llcentlate 
training programmes approved by the Library Association will be 
available. 

OVERSEAS DEVELOPMENT ADMINISTRATION 

■journals Library, Central London. 

Tropica I Dave lop mint A Research Institute Library, 

London WCfXSLU. 

MINISTRY OF DEFENCE 

library Services. Candidates must be prepared tosarve anywhere In 
the UK. 

DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION & SCI ENCE 
■Main Library, LondonSE 1 7 PH. 

HM TREASURY 

■Reiders Services Section, Treasury Chambers, 

London SWIP3AG. 

DEPARTMENT OP TRADE ft INDUSTRY 
■Common Sendees Libraries, Central London. 

DERARTMENTS OP THE ENVIRONMENT A 
TRANSPORT 

■Headquarters Library, London SWI. 

NATURE CONSERVANCY COUNCIL 
Headquarters Library, Peterborough. 

ROYAL BOTANIC GARDENS 
Branch Library, Kew, Rlchmond,Surreiy. 

Further vacancies may arise in these and other Departments. 

Salary (under review): £60 1 5*18496 (up to £ 1 300 higher In London). 
Starting salary may beabovethe minimum. Promotion prospects. 

For fu rt her detallsand an ippHatlonform(to be returned by 3 June 
1965) write toOvf/ Service Commission, Alencon Link, Basingstoke, 
Hanes, RG2 1 1 jfl, or telephone Baslngitoka (0256) 46855 1 
(ana waring ser vice operates outs Ida office hours). 

Please quote reft 0(3)624. 

The Civil Sendee Is enequ el oport unity employer 


' The Wellcome Institute for 
the History of Medicine 

Library Assistant 

(Acquisitions) 

This new post would suit graduates who have 
completed (or expect to complete this year) library 
school training and who are seeking pre- 
Associateship employment. A reading knowledge of 
one or more Foreign languages and an interest in 
automated library systems will be essential. 

Salary within the range £6,030- £7,645 p.a. including 
London Weighting. Other benefits include »■ 
non-contributory pension scheme, free PPP 
membership etc. 

Applications, Including full curriculum vitae, and the 
names of two referees, should be sent before 24 May 
1985 to the Administrator, Wellcome Institute for the 
History of Medicine, 183 Huston Road, 

London NWi 2BP (Tel: 01-387 4477), from whom 
v further details may be obtained. 


CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY 
LIBRARY 

Munby Fellowship In, 
BibHoiraphy, 1983-7 

• . Applications are Invited for 
the above Fello6hlp, tenable for 
‘ :oria,y6ar from 1 0ctober 1 988. 
The Fellowship la' 1 open to 
graduates of any age, experi- 
ence end nationality, end Is 
linked to a non-ajlpendiary Re- 
search or Visiting Fellowship at 
Darwin College. The .stipend 
■ will be E0,OOO“Theck)slng dale. 
: for appHoatibne (no foniiay le 31 

• July 1985. An election WII be 
.made by early Ootober. , . 

■Further partlculare >re 
available from the Deputy 
: Librarian, University Library, 
YjBBt Road, Cambridge C03 

• %./' ■ : 
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Photography wanted. 
Pleaia orfer prs.1950 phalo- 
gr«phi. albums, uatalonuoa. 
.Journal*. Qvnrge R. RlnfiRrt, 
Upper . Orey, Colabrook.. 
Conueotlaut, USA. L1M 


DR.LEAVIS . 
INSPAIN . 

' Annrlov of nlrilitaen iinpub- 
IlshaU orlnlUHl Manuscript lot- 
tarn by F. R. Lea via la offnrnil 
for nolo. The loiters, ironcorn- 
Inn tsvu vlnlta to Spain to 
Mature at o Joamt unlvarnlky. 
In 1972 uotl lBBB. dlwum 
pro Posad icctpreH. prujoctml 
books, the 'past and prneant 
literary and- nodal condition', 
and personal m attorn nt coii- 
alderebln length. The letters 
are In perract condition. Cl ear- 
ly la alb la. Q.400 words appro- 
ximately {avnrnne 30QJ. OfTera 
fox Watson. Cortlio Bl Lagnr- 
lllo. Puento Alte, Ln Vlnueln. 
Veles-Malaga. Saaln. U2<i 


C, DAY .LEWIS Aanaldi limited 
Folio Society signed edition 
offer a over jcaor Mrs Wol - 
■tanholme 14 Oukovor Orly* 
Allentree Derby. .. LI 04 


Colaiste Na Hollscoile 
Corcaigh 

University College 
Cork 

The Library 

SUB-LIBRARIAN 
ASSISTANT 
LIBRARIAN 
lor II 

Applications are invited for 
, Aha above prats In the Collage 
Library. A university doarao 

S nd n mcognlatd profoBalonaL 
uailflcntlon In llbrarlanahlp 
are essential. Experience In an 
academic library With compu- 
ter baaed library nyatama 
would be an adva/uago. 

Sub-LLbrat-lane. under the 
direction of the Librarian. 


take charge of a major section 
of Hie Library and. assume 
mnnbflsrial responsibility far 


Ita administration and staff 
supervision, 

Assistant Librarians ora re- 
quired to carry out such 
apprrlnte duties aa the Libra- 
rian or Ills nominee may 
direct. . , 

Beale: Sub Librarian 
£13.940— El 7.819: Ass I stout 
Librarian I £1 2.34B-C1 4,604: 

Assistant Librarian It 

£10.384— £13.770. 

® r application forms and 
or- details of (ha post 


Inner London 
Education Authority 

LIBRARIANS 

Applications are Invited 
from Chartered Librarians 
with appropriate experience 
for the following posts. 

Librarian Q ratio C — Salary 
£8,536 to £9. BOA plus £1.419 
London Weiahtlnn. 1) Central 
support team - based at Cen- 
tre lar Learning Resources. 
379 Kehnlnoton LSne, SBU. 
3) Chosen school or Art and 
Design. Manresa Road. SW3. 

Librarian Oracle D — salary 
£10,354 to £11.646 plus 
£1,410 London Weighting. 1) 
London College of Printing, 
Elephant & Castle. SB1 . 

Applications forma and full 
Job descriptions are available 
from EO-ESTAD2 Room 355u, 
County Hall, London 8W1 
TPD. 

PIoosb enclose a stumped 
address envelope for reply. 
Completed application rorms 
to be ra turned to the above 
address not lutor than 6 June. 
ILEA lean equal opportunities 
employer. L103 


New Bool 
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German '» 


pletiae aand a stamped a ftdraa- 
ned anvulope <nt least 9 X 6 1 
Jo the Establishment Offlcor, 
University Callooe Cork. 

Closing dale for cam pie tod 
ag^Ucattone: Friday 24 Mnj 
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‘BIBLICAL DIMENSIONS In 
. Children's Fiction' i at 
Church House, Westminster 
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4.30 p.m. Speakers Include 
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Looson and • F 
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Clark Klim Itookn. 1.3 1 Cum- 
wlrk Ruud, Went Norwood. 
London S£37 OTA. Tel: 01- 
6709488. LI 14 
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LI 14. 

RUSSIA. Catalogues Issued. 
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LISTS of books at reduced 
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tory. Mostly academic, ao 
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TLS Crossword No 32 

A prize of till is offered for the firsi correct solution opened on 
May 31. Answers should he sent to TLS Crossword. Priory 
House. St John's Lime. London ECIM 4DX. The winner of 
Crossword No 31 is A. K. Milne. Springfield Farm. Duckhorn 
Weston, near Gillingham. Dorset Si'N 51 IX. 
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Book Fairs 


GREENWICH BOOK FAIR. 
Borough Halls, Royal Hill, 
Sunday 26 tt| May. 11 to 3.- 
Antiquarian & s/hnud buaka 
for sale by SO booknellors. 
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1 Sir Jasper's wife, a femulo fid- 
dler (Afi) 

6 Richardson's Pamela contains 
canned nourishment. (4) 

9 Noble with whom Amintn cou- 
pled, titulorly. (4,6) 

10 Form or address In Gilbert’s 
ballnd is acceptable socially. (4) 

12 Keats's hill-top activiiy, (6,6) 

15 Jews unsettle shaken Pakistani 
dlclator. (9) 

17 Novelist who gave Russia its last 
tsarina. (5) 

18 Lord Deere does tqke in lago's 
personal statement. (5) 

19 Mile is ready for Ihe ritual, but 
it's past. (9) 

20'TTie idiot who praises with 
— : — tone, / All centuries but 
this . . ." (Gilbert). (12) 

24 Waterproofs for Yellowstone? 

(4) • • • - 

25 Fight point in dispute —betwixt 
Yprke.and. Lancaster? (10) 

26 The French notice backward 
god. (4) 

27 Activity by which Paula capti- 
vated poor fancy’s MIG. (10) 

- • • ' j • i 

DoWn 

^Composer who is doubly the 
Italian article. (4) ' . " ’ 

. 2 pBinler Who Covers only a quar- 
ter of the scale? (4) : 

3 Scottish khlgbt whose forehead., 
surely bore horns. (5-2-5) 


7 It's Illusory to confuse Satan 

with it cltintp. (10) •• 

8 American who cutscd rivt 
sovereigns nnd C.'ritnford s Iqro 

11 Stewart pretender and Simnc'i 
each in disguised foon.- v?> 

13 Uneasy manner of French. ^ 
.by loch. (10) ‘ 

14 Stack hovel around iw 
from St Petcrsbu rg - as w ^ 
to be. (10) , , w 

16 Nonsense verse -■ « ® P ren7 
bloody all rourtd. (9) _ .. 

21 Deputized for the CJolM g) 

22 Operatic heroine 
announcing herself back*w» 

(4) • i- . v 

23 A burden we bear, ippMenUy 
f‘l) 


Solution to Crossword No 31 
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The Longman History of the United States 

American political thinkers 
Allen.Ginsberg’s squanderings 

Adam Mars-Jones on Hollywood cross-dressing 

Claude Rawson: Edward Lear, exile and return 
Arguments about Wittgenstein 
E. M. Forster’s letters; Stefan Zweig’s diaries 

Tim Hilton: in the Ruskin archives 
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Revolution in 
Science 

I. BERNARD COHEN 


Although many scholars 
have taken up the subject 
of revolutions, especially 
the Scientific Revolution, 
no one has seriously 
studied the subject of 
revolutions per se. 

Spanning five centuries 
and virtually all of 
scientific endeavour, 
Revolution in Science 
seeks to uncover nothing 
less than the nature of all 
scientific revolutions, the 
stages by which they 
occur, their time scale, 
specific criteria for 
determining whether or 
not there has been a 
revolution, and the 
creative factors in . 
producing a , 
revolutionary new idea. . 
How did Vevolution 1 , a 
term from the physical: 
sciences meaning a 
toning again and 
implying permanence, 
become transformed into 
an expression for radical 
change in political and . 
socioeconomic affairs, . 

• then. become appropriated 
once again to the 
sciences?; Weaving 
; thi^ads pf detail from ■ 
: ;vphysi6?; hiatheriiatlce, ■ % 
; teh^viot^ and : . 

feblecular bioidgy into ■; 

ihttellectu^ .it; \ 

’ vCohen'sbbok probing: 1 

I' onnlirflth t'j •> 
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The story as revised 


Alan Brinkley 

HUGH BROGAN 

Longman History of the United States of 
America 

740pp. Longman. £19.95. 

0582353858 

It has been twenty years since Samuel Eliot 
Morison published his elegant, highly 
acclaimed Oxford History of the American 
People. And it is perhaps no accident that there 
has not been a comparably successful narrative 
history of the United States since. In the early 
1960s, when Morison was writing, it was stilt 
feasible to believe that all the many, diverse 
findings of American historical scholarship 
could be made to fit together into a single, 
coherent synthesis. But it did not remain possi- 
ble to believe that for long. Before the end of 
the decade, two broad developments - one 
within society at large, the other within the 
historical profession itself - had changed dra- 
matically the way Americans looked at them- 
selves and their past. In the light of those 
changes, the clear flowing narrative that 
Morison so effectively produced no longer 
seemed appropriate or even possible. 

The narrative was a victim, first, of the social 
and political crisis that rocked American soci- 
ety beginning in the mid-1960s. The turbulence 
of those years destroyed, among other things, 
the illusion of homogeneity that Americans 
had once fervently embraced. It reduced confi- 
dence in American institutions, and it chal- 
lenged Americans’ assumptions about their 
own innocence and virtue. Not surprisingly, 
perhaps, historians experiencing this instabil- 
ity and national self-doubt began to see in the 
American past the same failings and divisions 
that they could see in the present. To many, the 
traditional, heroic synthesis suddenly seemed 
inadequate; to some, it appeared fraudulent, 
even dangerous. 

But the historical narrative was ultimately 
less a casualty of the politics of the 1960s than 
of the new ways in which historians were doing 
their work and of the “new histories” they 
were producing: studies of the experiences of 
women, blacks, ethnic groups, Indians, work- 
ers, arid others formerly relegated to the mar- 
gins of historical scholarship; community stu- 
dies, examining the social fabrics of discrete 
places; quantitative studies, which challenged 
the validity of the sorts of literary sources from 
which the traditional narrative had been large- 
ly constructed. This "revolution” in scholar- 


ship (much of it. of course, a response to the 
political events of the time, but much of it also 
a response to the more or less autonomous 
discovery of new methods of inquiry) has been 
widely and appropriately praised for bringing 
to our attention important and unexplored 
areas of the past. But it has also, as scholars are 
beginning to realize, divided the profession 
into a series of rival, at times warring, camps; 
and it has turned a story that once seemed 
impressively coherent into a complex, frag- 
mented mosaic whose parts at times it seems 
impossible to put back together. 

Calls for a “new synthesis” have been 


periment (of which one volume has appeared) , 
a much braver effort to incorporate the find- 
ings of the new social historians into the story, 
but one that suffers from n strained and frag- 
mented quality which drains the narrative of 
any real coherence. And there are the in- 
numerable textbooks, aimed at high-school 
and university students, which are designed 
less to synthesize than to compile, in vaguely 
palatable form, an enormous potpourri of in- 
formation capable of serving the needs of os 
many different instructors as possible. 

Hugh Brogan's ambitious and impressive 
contribution to the genre is different. It marks 


5- 








Morris Engel's “ Rebecca , Harlem, New York", 1947, 
1945-1980, details of which will be found on page 566, 

echoing throughout the scholarly world for 
several years now, but so far, at least, no one 
appears to have discovered how to produce 
one. It has not, however, been entirely for lack 
of trying. There is, for example. Page Smith’s 
People's History of the United States , a work of 
grotesque dimensions (6 volumes, 6,000 pages 
so far, with no end yet in sight), but one that, 
despite its considerable literary appeal, 
escapes only fitfully from the conventional 
political-diplomatic-military narrative. There 
is James MacGregor Burns's The American Ex- 


I mfVn'n'ffi'v l’ li**^ 1 


from the exhibition American [mages: Photography 
opposite. 

the first serious effort since Morison’s to pro- 
duce a single-volume history of the United 
States for a popular audience. And although it 
- is not in most respects what the scholarly pro-, 
ponents of a "new synthesis” have been clam- 
ouring for, It is, on its own terms', a signifi- 
cant accomplishment. 

Its similarities to Morison's 1965 volume are 
evident from the start (not least in the book's 
title) and are probably not unintended. Like 
Morison, Brogan has written an idiosyncratic 
book, emphasizing those aspects of the past* 


CAMBRIDGE 


that are of most interest to him. Likev 
he has invested his narrative with a higfrt, 
sonal tone. And like Morison, he has wrih. , 
an extraordinarily eloquent and engaging"'' 
book, graced by liveliness, by wit, and occa- 
sionally by passion. But for aU the similarities 
between the two bonks, it is the differences 
that are the more striking. Perhaps the most 
conspicuous change is one of tone. Morison's 
narrative, although somewhat less exuberant 
than earlier such works, nevertheless retained 
much of the heroic enthusiasm with which 
Americans prior to the 1960s generally viewed 
their past. Brogan is more restrained. He 
writes with the sort of wry understatement that 
Americans tend to associate with English intel- 
lectuals; and he brings to his story not only his 
very real affection for the United States, but a 
detachment and a scepticism that an American 
writer might find elusive. Yet Brogan's reti- 
cence, one suspects, is more than a reflection 
of his British perspective; it is a reflection as 
well of how the events of the last twenty years 
have affected the way domestic and foreign 
observers alike look at the American past. 

In 1965, for example, Morison could write 
of how white Americans treated the Indian 
population in the nineteenth century with a 
tone of mild regret for the cruelties of the 
policies, but also with a resigned acceptance of 
the inevitability and, ultimately, of the desira- 
bility of the process: “Looking backward, it is 
now evident that, in view of the irresistible 
push of the westward movement, Indian re- 
moval was the lesser evil. It had to be, but the 
process was carried out with unnecessary 
hardship to the victims.” Brogan, by contrast, 
minces no words. He introduces a moving and 
powerful account of the dispersal of the tribes 
with a blunt evaluation: "Genocide is an un- 
pleasant word, but it seems appropriate here.” 
Morison's account of America's reckless in- 
dustrial expansion in the late nineteenth cen- 
tury is at heart an optimistic one: "For all the 
corruption and pitiful politics of the Gilded 
Age, it was a robust, fearless, generous era, 
full of gusto and joy of living.” Brogan express- 
es considerably more dismay: "America had 
changed, was still changing, was moving into 
ever stranger waters . Th e fact spread a deepen- 
ing malaise ever more widely in the national 
consciousness as the nineteenth century wore 
td its end." Morispn depicts the 1920s as an era 
in which economic progress and popular en- 
thusiasm counterbalanced bigotry and re- 
action; Brogan describes the same events in a 
chapter entitled, bluntly, "Irresponsibility". 

, But it is in his interpretation of some of the 
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central episodes of American history, more 
than in the general tone of his book, that Bro- 
gan most decisively reveals the effects of the 
last two decades on perceptions of the past. 
Where Moiison, for example, discussed Re- 
construction after the Civil War largely in 
terms of its effects on the region's white 
population and decried the “forces of hate and 
vengeance" that he believed shaped the experi- 
ence, Brogan accepts wholeheartedly the new, 
“revisionist" view of the era: that the Recon- 
struction experiment failed not because it was 
too radical and vindictive, but because it was 
not radical enough; not because of the excesses 
of the North, but because of the racism and 
oppressiveness of the South, which consigned 
freed blacks to generations of injustice and 
subjugation. "Reconstruction", he remarks, 
“failed to save the South from herself, and the 
Afro-American from the South." Morison’s 
description of slavery as a generally benign (if 
morally objectionable) institution offers vague 
echoes of the “happy with their lot” view of 
early twentieth-century historiography. Bro- 
gan describes the institution (with far more 
sensitivity to new racial norms) as “a regime of 
sorrow, of degradation, of unremitting toil, 
dreadful personal insecurity and perpetual 
frustration”. If anything redeemed the slave 
experience, it was not the beneficence of white 
masters, but the ability of blacks themselves to 
retain “their self-respect, fragments of their 
ancestral culture, memories of their origins". 

Brogan's extended discussion of the Amer- 
ican Revolution displays particularly marked 
differences from Morison's and other tradi- 
tional accounts. In discussing American 
motivations, he relies largely on the now some- 
what dated economic arguments of "progres- 
sive” historians oF the 1920s and 1930s and 
emphasizes the effects of British trade policies 
on American merchants. Bur it is the British 
side of the conflict (hat most engages him (as 
the title of his chapter on the coming of the 
Revolution — “The Road to Ruin” -suggests). 
And in discussing that, Brogan offers a vivid 
arid fascinating picture of the stumbling, in- 


: coherent, self-defeating policies that a succes- 

sion of incompetent English governments in- 
flicted on the colonies and on themselves. This 
is not the old story of heroic American resist- 
ance to oppression; it is the more mundane 
(nnd more realistic) story of repeated miscal- 
culations and escalating misperceptions on 
both sides of the Atlantic. 

In discussing the more recent past, Brogan 
accepts a number of new interpretations that 
remain highly controversial. Morison, for ex- 
ample, produced a perfunctory account of the 
frenzy of domestic anti-communism after 
World War II focusing, as most early accounts 
did, almost exclusively on the excesses of Joe 
McCarthy. Brogan tells a tale of widespread 
social hysteria and harshly denounces the fail- 
ure of responsible Elites to act forcefully to stop 
it. Morison, unsurprisingly, described the ori- 
gins of the Cold War in the orthodox, anti- 
communist terms that dominated public dis- 
course in the pre- Vietnam era. Brogan, by con- 
trast, views post-war American policy with con- 
siderable scepticism. He expresses profound 
reservations about Truman's decision to use 
the atomic bomb on Japan; he is critical of 
American diplomats for rejecting too soon the 
possibilities for accommodation with the 
Soviet Union; he is unrelentingly critical ol 
American policies in the Third World, which 
led inevitably, he suggests, to the fiasco of 
Vietnam. (He is, evidently, unimpressed by 
recent efforts to rehabilitate the American in- 
tervention there.) 

Brogan’s narrative has, in short, responded 
in decisive ways to the pnst two decades of 
American life - at times effectively, at times, 
perhaps, too readily. In other senses, however, 
this remains a highly traditional book. Histo- 
rians who have called most urgently in recent 
years for a return to narrative have been asking 
above all for a new approach to the past that 
can rianscend the fragmentation and incoher- 
ence ot the “new history", an approach that 
emphasizes not just the local and the particu- 
lar, but the larger unities and continuities of 
the past. Brogan has hot answered that call; 


indeed he lias not really even tried to do so. 

He has, m be sure, introduced some unifying 
elements to his story. "If this book has any one 
theme' ", he claims, "it is the continuity of Amer- 
ican history." For the most part, however, 
what continuities lie demonstrates arc (he 
traditional political and institutional ones; his 
claims for social and cultural continuity remain 
largely unsupported. He docs occasionally 
touch on the slippery question of what consti- 
tutes the American "national character", but 
without great success. This was a popular area 
of inquiry thirty years ago. It has, however, 
become decidedly unfashionable in recent 
years nnd has been quietly abandoned by most 
contemporary historians as excessively subjec- 
tive and imprecise. As if to confirm the difficul- 
ties, Brogan himself seems unable to put his 
heart into the effort and offers only occasional, 
fragmentary answers to tile question lie raises: 
“What is an American?” 

Most conspicuously missing from this hook, 
however, is evidence of the fruits of the “new 
history". These are, of course, the very find- 
ings that have so weakened the ability of scho- 
lars to construct a coherent narrative; but even 
those historians most fervently committed to 
developing a new synthesis have always in- 
sisted that there must be a place for the new 
history within it. In this volume, however, 
there is in fact far less social history than in 
Morison's work of twenty years ago (although 
Morison's social history was of the old school 
and consisted largely of broad subjective 
observations and anecdotes about popular cul- 
ture). Brogan makes occasional gestures to- 
ward the new social history; and what he does, 
he does well. His description of seventeenth- 
century society is skimpy, but it embodies 
some of the important new findings of colonial 
social historians. His portrayal of slavery, 
although similarly brief, shows clearly the in- 
fluence of the explosion of scholarship in that 
field. His discussion of the world of the im- 
migrant in the late nineteenth century is excep- 
tionally good, combining the virtues of a tradi- 
tional narrative with some of the sophisticated 


insights «.f modern urban historians 
llicisv familiar with recent schninrev . 
he more Mruck. however, hy hZj^ 
have been left mu of i| lis hook altog 
Women are almost invisible. Blacks ?£ 
senous attention only in the tradS 
appropriate places: ,| lc antebellum 2 
ami the Puts. Workers merit little discussion 
beyond the conventional institutional histories 
or trade unions. The important (if often co* 
trouTMii!) work of modernization theorists 
and organizational" historians has apparently 
had no impact at all on Brogan’s view of t 
twentieth century. A whole range of other 
issues that have heconie central to modem 
American historiography- ethnicity, mobility 
class, electoral realignment, demography! 
change, regionalism, popular culture, bureau- 
eralic behaviour - arc similarly absent from 
the narrative. Only about a third of the 
hooks listed in Brogan’s admittedly selective 
bibliography were published after 1965 onlyi 
small handful after 1970; and even these art 
not generally representative of the “new his- 
tory" in any serious sense. 

Brogan has not, therefore, succeeded in 
creating - in fact he 1ms not really even tried to 
create - a genuinely new picture of American 
history. His narrative is, in the end, the old 
narrative, primarily political in focus, engaged 
largely with important public events and great 
men, generally unconcerned wiih the social 
and cultural issues that have preoccupied 
ncndcmic historians for a generation. Profes- 
sional scholars will undoubtedly considerthata 
failing, as in some senses it certainly is. Mon 
readers, however, will be less troubled by what 
is absent from this book than enchanted by 
what is in it. For this is a work whose strengths 
ultimately outweigh its limitations. Hugh Bro- 
gan may not have produced a new synthesis. 
But he has brought to the old one his own 
considerable eloquence, wit, erudition, and re- 
sponsiveness to contemporary sensibilities. 
■And he has, as a resulf, made the much- 
battered, oft-mnligncd traditional narrative 
scent to live again. 
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When, in 1948, Arthur M. Schlcsingcr asked 
' scholars to list.jn orderbf merit past Presidents 
..of the United States, Martin Van Burcn occu- 
pied the middle of the tnble; ho wos the nverngc 
of the average. Seven additional holders of the 
office nnd subsequent fluctuations of assess- 
ment would not significantly alter this rating. 

, Donald B, Cole classes Van Buren with Buclia- 
i nan and Nixon , nei ther of whom seems a enndi- 

yd Q te Ukeiy to secure recognition for excep- 
tionally meritorious services to the nation. As a 
politician, however, his success and influence 
proved far more impressive, a process pursued 
indefatigably in this study. 
l , ' Van.Buren.was the first American' organizer 
• ■ y horn in 1782,; he could qat claim, as 

' . -has.been clilmey for Andhw jackspn, even 
! h * most Juvenile role in . the achievement of 
.... .independence,. If his; ancestry was Impeccably 
New Y ork Dutches, development was exclu- 
American. He learned his trade in the’, 
conflicts leading up to the War, of 
1812, a period jij which issues were more evi- 
oentthan organization ,and were fought oiit by 
•; the |reat namesof thq Revoiution.VanBuren. 

.. Uctang in pdrronal an<) political stature; could 

; ;- y ° n str nt^geln grid manipulation . qual- 
; itJM that foudq expresslOn on the creation and . 
^direction of pqrty:fiis early Jeffersgniari qdher- 1 
• ^ k ence Ipd to his establishmerit in 1819 of the 
: S L an .? nt H&mtoniap grouping which, 

!V • . ’■ dominated New. Yqrfi politics under . 

h>- par: ; 

' :■ ; pre ^ s ’ offi w of the law; held 

i . ; together by the powers ancj, prospects of pat- 

>. ' k ^^^mlwt-ot govenj. 


take credit or hlnmc, the product of skills that 
would be used to secure the Presidency for 
Jackson and would prove inadequate only after 
his own entrance into the White House. For 
whntcver his excellence ns a politician, Van 
Burcn lacked conviction ns a national figured 
His tactics depended upon the alignment of the 
Democrats of New York and of Virginia: his 
principles, when discernible, saw national 
unity ns deriving from Stnlcs rights, n mailer 
for negotiation rather than for pronounce- 
ment. 

Van Buren might well have aroused mistrust 
but ' was' somewhat harder to dislike. Con- 
sumed by politics, he fought always to win but 
was wise enough to appreciate tlml victory 
could never be total. In his conflicts, however, 
larger issues of purpose nnd policy made only 
transitory appearances. Devotion to detail en- 
sured his command of n political system he M 
largely brought into being, but would not pro* 

' vide a comparable control of, the nation's ico- 
no my; the Panic of 1837 proved that point. 

„ Cole’s study provides as much detail oil Ihe 
career of Van Bureil as can conceivably be 
required and absorbed. Whether the "Bjje 
Magician” or tl)6 "sly fox" offers a belter 
scription will remnin a matter of opinion, fit 
1 later 1 years he had exhausted his bag of trijp 
• as a manipulator he set a somewhat dubious 
example. Van Buren’s shortc^omirigs as Prw 1 ' 
dent pointed the way pot to'natiotialgr 0 ^;' 1 
but” to a Civil War which he lived lb see- 
political system he had done; so much to de*. 
velop showed itself, in its tiirii, unequal tou* • 
task of national, unity.. If its faults were fa^i, . 
their mature Is not easily or briefly, to be 
/ clear, This account will add to ah understantr 
^ing of the origins, arid failings of national polF. . 
tics; fn the United States. “j. ‘ 1 ^ . 
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The libertarian lobby 


An orderly uncertainty 


Q . R. McGregor 
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The National Council for Civil Liberties: The 

first fifty years 
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The publication of a volume to celebrate the 
foundation some fifty years ago of the National 
Council for Civil Liberties merits a cheer from 
democrats or, per Imps, two cheers from those 
who recall that E. M. Forster was its first presi- 
dent. The Council was created by Ronald 
Kidd, who had failed ns a bookseller and in half 
a dozen other occupations. But he discov- 
ered his vocation one evening in J932 when, 
having followed a demonstration of hunger 
marchers, he saw two policemen acting as 
agents provocateurs, encouraging some of the 
crowd around them to attack the lines of police 
in Trafalgar Square. He conceived the idea of 
bringing together eminent people in order to 
form a permanent watch-dog body on behalf of 
civil liberties which would observe such events. 

The inaugural meeting held early in 1934 was 
attended by some twenty people. Kidd became 
Secretary and remained the force behind the 
Council until his death in 1942. Its agreed aim 
was 

to assist in the maintenance of hard-won rights, 
especially freedom of speech, the press and assem- 
bly, from all infringements by executive or judicial 
authority contrary to the due process of law, or In- 
fringement by the tendency or governmental or other 
agencies to use their powers at the oxpense of the 
precarious liberties for which citizens of this country 
have fought, 

The new organization soon gathered an im- 
pressive list of vice-presidents ranging from 
Clement Attlee to Rebecca West. A team of 
observers for the arrival of the next hunger 
march was quickly assembled; it included 
Claud Cockbuni, Victor Gollancz, Harold 
Laski and H. G. Wells. Work for the Council 
flooded In as the 1930s crumbled into Hitler’s 
war. The Blackshirts, demonstrations for and 
against Franco, an attempt by the Home Office 
to censor films being screened by private clubs 
and schools, opposition to the Incitement to 
Disaffection Bill and other similar causes kept 
it busy until the war began. 

During the war, Britain remained a remark- 
ably tolerant and decent society. Inevitably, 
there were instances of silliness and intoler- 
ance but nothing that could justify Mark Lilly’s 
parade of such phrases as “the mania for en- 
forcing conformity’’, “this climate of bigotry" 
and “public hysteria and petty suspicion*'. 

Lilly’s uncritical approval of the policies of 
the Communist Party during that period en- 
courages little confidence in his judgments on 
the history of civil liberties at this time. For 
example, in the course of criticizing the BBC, 
he remarks that "the corporation was also 
antagonistic to the People's Convention Move- 
ment, which had been set up to engage with 
civil liberties Issues (particularly as they 
affected the working class) by nteans of ‘vigi- 
lance’ committees operating in local districts", 
Bowever, Lilly omits to explain that the Peo- 
~ pie's Convention was established by the Com- 
munist Party early in 1941 r ostensibly as an , 
organization to agitate for better air raid shel- 
ters and social; services, though in fact to-pro- 
' mote the doctrine and tactic of revolutionary 
. defeatlsm from .which a revolutionary situation 
might be ! created’. The Molotov-Ribbentrop 
Pact Was a bombshell which required that all 
■ Communists should denounce and oppose the 
war as an Imperialist conflict. The campaign of 
i the People’s Convention' to bring about the 
oJUapse pf the British war effort against Hitler , 

" by' persuading people that defeat was Inevit- 
• 2 a^le, was. astonishingly well tolerated in the 
. only cpimtry tfien flghtirig Nazi Germany. Af- 
. . ter Hitler 'attacked the Soviet Union; the Con- 

■yention k s supfibrters tumed from defeatism to 

■; thft demapd fdr “a second front now".' 1 ' • 

. ; Nlpr u jyhat Lilly describes as “the post-war 
anH-cohimunist hysteria" adeejuately treated, 
indedid, ft is I hard to think ;of the National 

- Councii as otiipr than a Comm u nist front orga- 
• nuntion jn: th|S period.. That Is why: George 

- O^pji^nd Forstplrreslgnedtheirmem- 

; in Ts^B, the latter for reasons wfiich 

v/lnds '‘IMhconvincing", ! Of course,, the 


Act of 1913 und secured the great improve- ~ 
ments brought about by the 1959 Act which an J 
earlier historian, Barry Cox, described as "the - 
most impressive of the NCCL's achieve- E 
ments". In the recent past, the Council has Si 
dealt with such issues as the rights of homosex- E 

uals, the situation of women, the problems 4 
arising from immigration and race relations 
and the administration of justice generally, ~ 
with a special concern for the nature and V 
exercise of police powers. ft 

The trouble is that Lilly provides little more S 
than a briefly annotated catalogue of the Coun- h 

cil’s activities. He mentions but fails to analyse ft 
some of the central issues that such a body must h 

face; in particular, he does not assess its con- f< 
tribution to the maintenance or extension of a 
civil liberties in the half-century of its exist- d 
ence. In a country which prefers to judge these j 

issues on their merits as they arise and which ( 
has little taste for applying general principles of b 
liberty to them, it is difficult fora national body j 
to act as a national leader in the defence of civil 
liberty. Moreover, many other groups defend f 
or advance civil liberties in their own special t 
fields. Lilly also notes, though he fails to ex- ( 
plore, the dilemma which the Council has had * 
to face from time to time during the past fifty i 
years. Ought assistance to be given to secure 
the enjoyment of their rights to persons or i 
organizations advancing ideas and policies that | 
would result in the destruction of the freedom < 
which the Council exists to preserve? In the 1 
days of the first Attlee Government, D. N. 
Pritt, a leading member of the Council and a 
famous silk who combined brilliant forensic 
talents with a slavish devotion to Stalinist prin- 
ciples and policies, urged legislation to forbid 
the advocacy of Eascist ideas and rejected out of 
hand the liberal position which Ronald Kidd 
had adopted. 

The same dispute rumbles on, as inevitably it 
will in a free country. It surfaced at the last 
annual general meeting of the Council, in what 
may be its last year of existence. Although Lilly 
provides little information about the Council’s 
sources of income, it is dependent upon the 
GLC and trade unions for one-quarter of its 
funding. The present troubles, which led to the 
resignation of the recently appointed General 
Secretary, Larry Gostin, stemmed from con- 
flict between his and his supporters’ belief that 
the Council ought not to be used as a mere 
instrument of the left and that of left-wing 
members who felt that the objects of the Coun- 
.cil should be identified with their own trade- 
union and political interests. There were two 
main disputes. The first arose from the interim 
report of the Council’s owri independent in- 
quiry into the libertarian aspects of the miners’ ■ 
strike. The report made many criticisms of the 
police and some criticism of the pickets which 
was unwelcome to many left-wing members of 
Ihe Council. But one statement provoked vio- 
lent feelings of outrage. The inquiry stated that 
“the freedom not to take part in a strike is as 
much a fundamental right as the right to 
strike". Both the executive committee and the 
annual general meeting rejected this argu- * 
meqt, which Mr Gostin himself defended. The 
second dispute centres on whether the Council ' 
shopld respond to malicious requests from the 
' National Front for advice about : political ‘ 

’ rights, and L the dairas Of eitefi side traverse; the 
ground covered by Kidd and in the Coun- ' - 

cil’s early days. 

The question whether democrats should 
tolerate intolerant and profoundly repugnant 
opinions has frequently been discussed by 
liberal thinkers^. Probably the best-knoym.' 
observation oil the subject is that; of. Renan- 
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Would Forster have enjoyed seeing .4 Passage 
to India as a film? He wrote more than once to 
Snntha Rama Rau refusing permission, but he 
had allowed her to produce a truncated version 
for the stage, so that his opposition cannot 
have been absolute. He seems rather to have 
feared what would happen to any script he 
approved, what kind of parody might be pro- 
duced for a mass audience. He might hove 
jibbed at the beauty of the current film version 
(he did not remember India as particularly 
beautiful) and he would certainly have ob- 
jected to the ending, which is more like the 
"bridging” conclusion he hoped for when lie 
first drafted the novel; he went on thinking 
about his characters, however, and would no 
doubt have enjoyed the opportunity to see 
actors who made some of them appear more 
intelligent than he had done. 

The letters in this second volume show him 
continually seeing his novel from different 
points of view, both during the composition 
and afterwards. He soon becomes aware that 
his old view of fiction is under strain. Until the 
First World War he thought that the novelist 
could achieve a controlling vision, worked for 
throughout the fiction and ending in a har- 
monic close. Now he has come to see that 
relativism is triumphing, in literature as in life. 
If writing fiction comes to him less easily than it 
used to, that is partly because he now questions 
some of its conventions - for example “that one 
must view the action through the mind of one 
of the characters; and say of the others 
'perhaps they thought', or at all events adopt 
their view-point for a moment only". More 
than that, he thinks that novelists must recap- 


ture their interest in death - an interest which is 
preoccupying him because he finds his own 
emotions so often out of proportion with what 
he would have expected to feel. In letters and 
journals he returns to this question repeatedly, 
aggrieved that the difference death makes is 
always unpredictable in advance. He also fears 
that there may be a “functional defect" in his 
new' novel: “the characters are not sufficiently 
interesting for the atmosphere. This tempts me 
to emphasize the atmosphere, and so to pro- 
duce a meditation rather than a drama.” 

Once the novel was completed he thought it 
rather good and the sales were reassuring, but 
he could not help noticing that its success was 
primarily political. Perhaps he had been at 
fault in his decision "to show that India is an 
unexplainable muddle by introducing an unex- 
plained muddle- Miss Quested’s experience in 
the cave" - wliich he now thought involved 
“some confusion between the dish and the 
dinner". 

The muddle of India was all the more crucial 
because it reflected the stale of both the post- 
war world and his own life. When he had re- 
turned to India in 1921 Virginia Woolf had 
thought he might stay there, so great was his 
interest in Indian philosophy. Instead it was 
the fragmentation of the country that now 
obsessed him. He had taken the manuscript of 
the novel with him but could not add a word. 
Writing afterwards to Malcolm Darting he said 

Dewas . . . as it recedes, seems tome a mystic coun- 
try where all we are accustomed to regard as impor- 
tant is performed as a game, and where we seldom 
grasp and never enjoy what is important. How I wish 
I knew what Indie is after l When I um there, she 
seems to me up to nothing at all. . . . And she hasn't 
the lure of beauty . But when 1 get away and nm vexed 
no longer by her incomparable fatuity, my notion is 
that all the judgments I came to on the spot were 
wrong. 

When he was not facing the multi veisity of 
India, in other words, a different power took 
over in his mind, making harmony in what had 
been at best amiable chaos. But what was the 
.status of harmony? There were times when. 


Liberty is the best weapon against; the enemies 1 of 
liberty. r . . Science can endure (lie virile rule of 
liberty; fanatidsm and superstition cartnoi endure.; 
it. . \ The essential thing Is not to silence danger-. 

: ous doctrine, to quench a discordant voice; . the • 
essential thlpg 'is to put ' the human intellect in a 
condition in which the tpatii may sec thif .itselessn 0 ® 8 : j 
of these outburst* pF anger; ; When such a spirit, be- ; , 
comes the Btmospfiert;ofR sdpcty, ; the fanatic can- 
- not find anything more live On. :He.fc himself,, 
vanquished by the prevailing gentleness. 

This Is a courageous position^ which pi;esup- . t : 
poses a stable, matufe and 5dHpnfider)t soci^; 

ety There, may be 1 diitumSfondes in which ; U :: 

could Teasdnably be argu^d ithat sUch rjsks 
>,QtigbUQt 
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recalling the intuitions of his Maharajah and 
certain other experiences, he groped at the 
supernatural, but that would not do, either. As 
he wrote later of one of his youthful short 
stories, ‘‘It is a view of life (not an explanation 
unless one swallows the mysticism) and it does 
not tell us what to do . . 

Unable himself to swallow the mysticism or 
dance Godb ole's dance he could only ask 
. w hat to do" - which meant in his case return- 
ing to Europe and holding nil the possibilities 
together in a general acceptance of fragmenta- 
tion. “Live in fragments no longer. Only con- 
nect . . .".So Margaret Schlegel had urged in 
Howards End. A little later he himself had 
written to Forrest Reid, “My defence at any 
Last Judgment would be T was trying to con- 
nect up and use all the fragments I was born 
with."’ It had been a losing battle, however. 
On his second visit to India he found it “most 
interesting and friendly, but very disjointed. 
Or rather, I fear that I have lost my old power 
of joining it up." 

From the beginning, of course, joining 
things up had involved a mixing of discourses 
which could be disconcerting to the reader. In 
his Indian novel this ability to hold them in 
solution was brought to a fine pitch, so that 
different readers could read the book quite 
differently. The ambiguity penetrated to the 
very centre of the novel - to Adela Quested 1 * 
experience in the caves. Everyone wanted to 
know what had happened in the caves, but that 
was nbt the point. In a letter to Dickinson (not 
collected here) he wrote: “In the cave it is 
either a man, or the supernatural, or an illu- 
sion; if I say, it becomes whatever the answer a 
different book. And even if I know!” 

After such an extraordinary achievement of 
alternating discourses, where was he to turn? 
Not to total scepticism, certainly. Even in the 
paves, it will be noticed, Forster still restricts 
the possibilities to three. And that kind of 
ordered uncertainty is a key to everything that 
follows. His letters, too, pursue different 
modes, according to the correspondent. One. 
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the homosexual, has the added barriers of a. 
secrecy imposed by society. Otherwise he is 
sometimes the dutiful and affectionate son and 
nephew, sometimes the protesting liberal 
moralist, sometimes (most disconcertingly of 
all) a totally candid reporter of intimate feel- 
mgs as demanded by the Bloomsbury Memoir 
Club. He could easily have rested in the first 
and second positions, tearing up his journals 
and erotic fictions, retaining the status that his 
public writings gave him, leaving no more than 
rumours of his private life. It was important to 
him, however, that those who were interested 
should be left with all the facts. When T E 
Lawrence was reading his work he sent him the 
proofs of Aspects of the Novel , the unpublished 
Maurice and “Doctor Wollacott", comment- 
ing. “these are items which you must have in 
your mind if you wish to sum me up". He was 
delighted when Lawrence liked the latter short 
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story, where he felt thiit he Imd come us close us 
he would ever do to joining up his fragments 
and achieving - however momentarily - a uni- 
fied voice. 

The editors’ method in this collection in- 
volves choosing the letters which say the best 
things, while omitting a number that have 
already been published. This brings out Fors- 
ter's diversity of interests: his growing enjoy- 
ment of travel, Ins appreciation of music as lie 
embarks on an analysis and appreciation of all 
Beethoven’s piano sonatas, his delight in being 
invited in his late sixties to co-operate with [• ric 
Crozier and Benjamin Britten in producing a 
libretto for Billy Budd. He is at his best when 
his position is askance and slightly damping, us 
when he tries to convince his friends lhai the 
best way of getting through the Second World 
War is to remember the trials of one’s school- 
days. or when he speculates that the "meek’’ 
who are blessed in the New Testament might 
simply be those who realize their own small- 
ness in the universe. Sometimes the voice 
obtrudes more awkwardly, as when he resigns 
from the PEN Club following their association 
with a cruise to the grave of Rupert Brooke, or 
more importantly, objects to the manner in 
which the wartime BBC is becoming a depart- 
ment of the Ministry of Information (a protest 
which helped the struggle to establish their 
independence at that time). 

It is safer for a writer to present his or her 
public and published statements and leave 
posterity to judge. Once more vulnerable writ- 
ings are known some critics will be swift to 
pounce. But as for as Forster was concerned 
this did not matter - all the more so because he 
would not be there to see. Just as in India he 
was dealing with a country which could not be 
held in the mind as a unity (“Nothing embraces 


ht whole of India . nothing, nothing") 

Ins own experience - and with his JL * 
whole. “See whether you can re »l ■?“' 
statements with each other, nndyo^'* 
that you cannot . alas tlmt you cannot "TW 
a ruefulness here, hut also, round thecoT'i 
touch of mischief, answering to thau? 1 ' 
comic irony in (he world to which hel«I!j 
responsive Ilian most - the kind of comicS 
Him gave him, the most nnti-authoriiari2 
writers, an erotic taste for uniforms, or I 
lie returned to India to find how it if? 
twenty years Inter, oppressed him with crJ • 
who thought him important nnd sent hS 
ear ror two hundred miles at the side ofaverr 
kind Englishman who never stopped hum J 
Schubert Even his social honesty is 
by 11 touch of low cunning in surviving ass™ 

and an art, st: “I am do things for myself^ 

there is no one to do them for me. butcZ 
.shall do them for me whenever possible" ' 
rhe editing is full and discreetly meticulous- - 
though the discussion of Keats by Lioi* 
Trilling which Forster so much enjoyed in 19J! 
must surely be the long essay reprinted in 7h 
Opposing Self , not the brief mention in Fmi 
and the Crisis of Culture. Tile proportion d 
letters selected is small (fewer than 500outofi 
total of 15,000) but that does not matter kk 
much. Forster does not rank with letter-writw 
such ns Kents or D.H. Lawrence: not quits 
enough of him comes out at a time. This sec- 
tion gives us isolated perceptions- which ire , 
also a range of sidelights on an unusually turtn- . 
lent period in British culture. Read with Fon- , 
ter’s other work they join up more than theydo 
here; in this collection what emerges above d . 

is Forster’s extraordinary resilience, his “alrn' ■ 

ness to wlint has not yet been experienced" - 
even in extreme old age. 


The road to alienation 


Edward Timms 

STEFAN ZWEIG 
Tagebttcher 
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Stefan Zweig was only an intermittent diarist, 
but his TagebUcher cover three of the most 
decisive phases of his career. They are written 
with unwonted frankness and their publication 
throws new light on both his personality and his 

S r,iest surV 7 vin 8 d ‘ary covers the 
. II , Js notable for revealing 
glimpses of Zweig s erotic experience. The 

Srnif f , hiS c meetil L 8 - wlth p ddorike von 
W nternitz in September 1912 conveys the 

fh C ibr ! h f, ir fi |? t encoui,tcrs ' But it shows 
tha the relationship rapidly developed Into 

erotic games on the hearth-rug. Zweig’s grow- 
ing commitment to Friderike, who Inter be- 
came his wife, did not preclude other more 
casual encounters (two women \yere bedded 
he same afternoon later that month). fhe irra- 
.ll°na|i t y of .sexual attraction is Avidly con- 
veyed. Zweigis at times terrified: by his own 

a IL d by the fact ^ at “ e W ticism ta^es 

me, rather than me taking it”: The delights of 

^ arc P , ! e i n Paris in 1913 is 
^ : 'Vifh even g reater insight. Initiated 
.. l ust thaij by curibsjty. it became an 

. -OVemheJmlngexperieni;?, centred on the fan- 
tasyoffathenng a child. The glimpse of Zwda 
writing a book review iri bed wit^Marc^ile 
humanizes an author better known . for fasti- 
■ diOusnesS than for eiporidiial power Aiioth^r 

, : r b d n ^ ent;J ? ut tho details of 

• Sw 8 aT re pfsecontjaryin 

1913) 

• 1 ^ 4 ~ 1 0>:A5 an- apostle b^hdh- violence wHk = 






dismay ai Austrian incompetence and an are : 
struck pride in the military might of Germany. 
Zweig wns clearly a pacifist, but he lacked (he 
courage of his own convictions. Thus . the * i 
arics reveal the dismal spectacle of a wrilti L 
aghast at the horrors of war and yet actively • 
contributing to war propaganda. The extent ol ' 
Zwcig’s propagandists writings, manyoflhesi 
published anonymously or ns part of the collec- (. 
tivo effort of the Wnr Archive iq which hf 
served, has only recently become apparent. 
And yet in liis diaries Zweig keeps reitcralinf f- 
hts admiration for Romnin Rollnnd, and ^ 
« 8 b ‘ n,su ^ the need to say a declave 
“No!" to (he war (when the time is ripe); Butit ' 
was not until July 1918, when he was snfely in 
Switzerland .that he plucked up the courage to , 
proclaim an unequivocal pacifism. Rarelyhnsa 
writer of such sensitivity shown so little moral • 
resolution. , . . 

btial group of diaries deals wlth,the ; 
1930s, n period of political strife in Austria. , . 
journeys abroad (to Paris, London and Neff \ 
Yprk, Brazil and Argentina), and finally 
in England, Here again the interest of the di- 
aries lies less in the events recorded than in the . ' 
vividness of Zweig V response to them. The 
iterary historian tod will find the diaries slliiw* 

. latmg reading, both for the glimpses Ihef 
Rfford of Zweig’s own processes of compel- 
hpp and for. his memorable pen-portraits of 

•• ;^ her ® ut hors -.Wedekind and R^ilkei Remain 
Rolland and James Joyce. . .. | 

•I know of no document which so poignantly I 

■ convey? the : paradoxe? of erotic experiertce to F 
that privileged era before the First World W 11 ’ 1 

. the pacifist dilemma, du ring the war itself; and ? « 
• wter the anguish of exile. In diaries written In j 
- : f 0 ao a 2 d ^ nd in En «Hsh) in , the autumn of ,= 

: . 1939, Zweig portrays a world sd claustrophobic , 

■ M*flt fo^ hiqi there can be no refuge“he is mi ■ 

1 : Austrian whose country has bedn erased ffojn, j. : | 
I™ ["OP* a Jew execrated in Germany, but in.. . ‘ 
;i ..gigland an “enemy dlien", doubly quspett as. J 
hotji German pnd Jew. Most mdvJng ar^thc ;• . 
; ‘ unobtrusive references to -. the possibility °‘ .* 
; suicide. By. May 1940 he has purchased ^- 
.i bottle of morphiiim which he may need. ■>, 
•v ^PVrever much he may admire .the tenaqi ty ,o| y 
a ^ er the -outbreak : olt the Second ; ^ 
./World War 1 hejs aware thatthe house he h® ::i 
! (Wchased in Bath will never be his home. Th c : f 
••• ^ a ry breaks off i 0 Junea940 : 0ri the.eve pf he 
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E, S. Turner 

VALERIE PAKENHAM 

Tlie Noonday Sun: Edwardians in the Tropics 
255pp. Methuen. £12.50. 
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There could be no more beautiful ideal than 
reclaiming peoples from barbarism, wrote the 
young soldier. “The act is virtuous, the exer- 
cise invigorating and (he result often extremely 
profitable." Thai was, recognizably, Winston - 
Churchill. A few years later, ns Colonial 
Under-Secretary, he minuted his superior 
about a harsh punitive expedition conducted in 
Nigeria by British arms: “I see no reason why 
savage tribes should not be allowed to ea( each 
other without restraint.” Lord Elgin, wc are 
told, “calmly dismissed” the comment. After 
ail, even Joseph Chamberlain, eager as he was 
to make fruitful Britain's "undeveloped 
estates" overseas, could pen a disillusioned 
minute. “I have an idea", he wrote, “that we 
press sanitation and civilisation too strongly on 
these backward [West Indian] communities. If 
they like bad water or insufficient water, it 
might be as well to let them find it out for 
themselves." 

The foregoing illustrates Valerie 
Pakenham’s talent for digging out piquant 
quotations. Her lively, variegated account of 
how the Empire uplifted 'or disenchanted 
those who toiled for it derives from her discov- 
ery of the action-packed library amassed by her 
husband Thomas’s great-uncle Bingo, with 
titles like Rifle and Romance In the Indian 
Jungle, Fire and Sword in the Sudan and other 
bracing variations on the Bible-and-bayonet 
theme. The Noonday Sun examines the atti- 
tudes and rivalries of administrators, settlers, 
traders, missionaries and soldiers, at a time 
when, according to The Settlers’ Guide, En- 
glishmen could still buy up tracks of the globe 
for as little as threepence an acre, even if they 
could not (as Lord Leverhulme wished) shunt 
native workers about the world at will. 


Among the author’s favourites, in terms of 
space allotted to them, are two district officers 
who gave up the jungle for literature and love: 
Joyce Cary (who wrote much about his days in 
West Africa) and Leonard Woolf. Woolf, 
arriving in Ceylon with ninety volumes of Vol- 
taire , moaned much about colleagues and con- 
ditions in letters to Lytton Strachey, but soon 
took on many of the sterner attributes of his 
calling. It appears that if he had not gone home 
to marry Virginia he would have been happy as 
a jungli-wallah with a Sinhalese wife. How- 
ever, Mrs Pakenham sees him rather as Sir 
Leonard Woolf, KCMG, issuing strict guber- 
natorial directives. The military scene is stolen 
by Richard Meinertzhagen. the fire-eating sub- 
altern who carried the “Punjab principle" (a 
shot in time saves nine) to East Africa, where 
he developed “a kind of bloodlust". In the First 


World War, despite Allenby’s disapproval, he 
tricked the Turks with opium cigarettes. This 
highly controversial figure deserves to he 
better known, if only because he picked up 
T. E. Lawrence and shut him in a Colonial 
Office cupboard for showing off. 

The book notes some of the anomalies of 
empire. In India the box-wallah, or trader, was 
despised, whereas in the Far East he rode high. 
That old jest about the Empire being a form of 
outdoor relief for younger sons of the aris- 
tocracy was ill-based, the author says; by Re- 
cessional time it was very much a middle-class 
show, an outlet for the “clever cad", as 
Raymond Asquith nastily put it. Young aris- 
tocrats might still go out as soldiers or sports- 
men, or to sow wild oats, ns in Kenya. In that 
notorious land we meet Lord Delamere, the 
great pioneer, rising at four to plough, first 


breakfasting on gazelle chops to.a'tt^ 

‘‘All Aboard For Margate". In hisdr&lffhi*. 
set in, evidently, when men began tJinlfrjX. 
pyjamas nnd women took to wearing shpiflaj 
Missionaries, as this book confirms, wer£ : noff| 
body’s love. There was a bizarre clash in Kash- 
mir between Annie Besant’s Theosophists and 
the academy run by the hearty Canon Tyndale- 
Biscoe, foe of “stench and sodomy", who ex- 
pected his Brahmin slackers to leap thirty feet 
from a window into the lake oil command. 

Valerie Pakenham keeps a straight face at all 
times. She deals calmly (as GBS did not) with 
the Denshawai incident of 1906, when, in a 
dubious extension of the “Punjab principle”, 
four Nile peasants were hanged after a fracas 
with British officers who had shot their tame 
pigeons. Whatever Iris views on Denshawai, 
Unde Bingo would have enjoyed this book. 


Eminent revival 


Denis Judd 

ROY M ACGREGOR-HASTIE ” 

Never To Be Taken Alive: A biography 
of General Gordon 
195pp. Sidgwick and Jackson. £13.95. 

0 283 99184 4 

General Gordon’s life (and death) has already 
spawned a vast number of books, articles and 
literary assessments of one of Victorian 
England’s most controversial, celebrated and 
quirky heroes. Inevitably the centenary of his 
violent death at Khartoum in 1885 has promp- 
ted a renewed interest in his career, and has led 
to this new biography by Roy MacGregor- 
Hastie. 

The publisher’s blurb describes the book as a 
“a major new biography . . . drawing on fresh 
material", and also asserts that “Gordon’s 
extraordinary life hns long been due for re- 
appraisal". The second claim is plainly non- 
sense: Gordon's life hns been regularly reasses- 


sed, the more recent biographies having been 
published in 1972, 1974, 1975, 1978 and early in 
1985. How far, then, does Professor 
MacGregor-Hastie's book offer the reader a 
genuine “reappraisal*’ or, for that matter, 
quantities of “fresh material’’? 

As far as reappraisal is concerned, it is un- 
likely that the reader will finish the book with 
his or her view' of Gordon radically altered. 
That curious mixture of genius and pig- 
headedness, gentleness and violence, high 
morality and petty vice that characterized him 
is much in evidence. Even on the delicate mat- 
ter of Gordon's sexual' identity the author is 
conformist, quoting with approval the judg- 
ment of “Fred Plaut, a London psychiatrist" 
that “it seems obvious that he was more homo 
than hetero-sexual [but it] is improbable that 
he was ever a practising homosexual; in u man 
who lived so much in the public eye and had 
mnny enemies, this could hardly have escaped 
notice." Nor is there a serious reappraisal of 
the supporting cast in this high drama: Glad- 


stone. the Mahdi, Queen Victoria and others 
all play their familiar parts; MacGregor-Hastie 
clearly has little time for Gladstone, which is 
fair enough , but as a result he is led to some 
rash conclusions - like describing the political 
consequences of Gordon’s death as . “dis- 
astrous" for the Liberal leader. But it is diffi- 
cult to believe that they were when , within a 
few months of the catastrophe at Khartoum, 
Gladstone led his party to an election victory 
which gave the Liberals a majority of eighty-six 
seals over the Conservatives - Gordon's most 
steadfast political champions -then went on to 
become Prime Minister twice more. 

There are, however, same scraps of fresh 
material in the book. Most of them concern 
Gordon’s lengthy friendship with Romolo 
Gessi , a romantic, polyglot adventurer whom 
he met during the Crimean War. All in all, this 
is a disappointing book, despite a style which is 
brisk and lucid. Perhaps it is because 
MacGregor-Hastie’s tendency towards hero- 
worship rather sticks in the gullet. 
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The urban unease that these novels depict has 
in them its artistic equivalent, a sense of less 
than absolute commitment to technical 
strategies adopted. The novel has traditionally 
celebrated community; can its traditional 
mechanisms be as readily applied to the cor- 
ruption or disappearance, in the modern 
American city, of any participation in a com- 
mon social existence? The narrative perversi- 
ties of Jay Mclnemey, Gloria Naylor’s fre- 
quent descents into the barn-storming of 
melodrama and soap opera, the insecurity 
which Causes Dyan Sheldon constantly to over- 
egg her stylistic pudding- these serious flaws in 
three otherwise admirable books point to a 
sense that traditional fictions might not be 
ideally suited to the depiction of contemporary 
urban life, but just the best solution that comes 
readily lo these authors' hands. 

Mdnemcy’s Bright Lights, Big Citv is in 
many ways a stunning ddbut; reservations have 
to do with tone, with uncertainty as to whether 
Mclnemey is manipulating our judgment of 
the amoral, sentimental, charming hero, de- 
scribing journalistically and leaving us to draw 
conclusions, or colluding more deeply than he 
knows in his protagonist’s flaws, telling us 
more than he intends. The unnamed hero 
(addressed throughout, for no obvious reason, 
in the second person) works - on the brink of 
dismissal for. incompetence - in' the Depart- 
• mem of Factual Verification at a Famous New 
York Magazine, has been left by Amanda, the 
successful model he found in a Kansas bar and 
taught to be trendy, and is busily corroding his 
septum with “the powder that made Bolivia 
famous in more night clubs thpn anyone could 
cope with in the course of.an early momitfg. In 
one week lie accepts the loss of his job . his wife 
and his year-dead mother; the writing he al- 
ways means to get round tq might be his salvo- 1 = 
\Uon„oj perhaps the preppy couiin .of a friend ■ 
; might be; in the meantime, ."You will haveto = 

; team everything all over again.” 
i ' , saves all this/.frqm loomW sen- 
timentality is Mclnerney’s very precise eye and • . 


car, and his sense of the comedy that comes 
from character. His hero is the type who would 
fail consistently to perceive that the two wo- 
men he and his friend Tnd nre escorting are con- 
siderably more interested in each other than 
in them. At the same time, a Chandlercsquc 
pulette full of urban description convinces 
us that there is something to this self-wasting 
voice worthy of our consideration and our re- 
gard. [f the other people in the novel arc cilher 
caricatures (his dragon-lady boss. Clara) or 
play consoling roles (the Tough Younger 
Brother, the Supportive Older Woman Col- 
league) and forgive him his derelictions, that is 
how someone ns selfish and stressed as he is 
would in general characterize the world around 
: him. His first step on the way to reform is his 

s acceptance that he never knew his mother as an 

3 individual rather than a role until the hour of 
' her death, that he has never known, nor ever 
I will know, his wife Amanda at all. Bright 
Lights, Big City combines slick but accurate 
phrase-making, excellently-paced scenes of 
comic embarrassment and a tone at once lan- 
guid, rich and economical; over-insistence on 
the heart of gold the hero wears on his sleeve is 
no more than a minor irritation. 

Dyan Sheldon’s professionals in their late 
thirties inhabit a world that is marginally less 
strenuous in its social demands, but one which 
recognizably coexists on the same streets. Her 
first novel. Victim of Love, put a well-polished 
misandric boot into the radical and artistic pre- 
tensions of an adulterous professor; The 
Dreams of An Average Man is more balanced 
in its portrayal of the frustrated aspirations that 
come to a head with the male menopause, but, 
lacking the earlier novel’s killer instinct, it also 
lacks much of its bite. Joke by joke Sheldon is 
as witty as ever, but she has lost confidence, 
and piles up individually lethal one-liners until 
the page clogs with them, and her timing goes 
altogether. Still, there is an attractive tender- 
ness in her description of what may at novel’s 
end prove a fruitful liaison between sold-out, 
street-wise social worker Tony and feckless 
designer Maggie, the fiancee of the preppy 
dentist who is the lover of Tony's neat, manag- 
ing wife. Slid don is impressive on the tax- 
onomy of acquaintance but her cataloguing of 
other relationships, as well as establishing con- 
trasts and distinctions, proliferates into 
inelevancles, not all of them worthwhile as 
social observation, some spilling dangerously 
into the symbolic. . . 3 

■ Like the earlier novel. Dreams is built up 
• from set-pieces, mpst of theifi ritual social ex- ' 
Changes. Here too a striving for effect becomes 
irmatuigly obtrusive; wc are often nudged too 
nnrd .Sheldon's eye arid ear are at bottom 

f °f her not t0 necd 10 redouble 
hyperbole to: make her points. When she has 


, no huge comic (nidi lion of awful family g.ulici • 
ings to surpass - »n exchange between Magmc 
and Tony in a summer-dried park, for example 
- she is less self-conscious and more successhil : 
and the failures of the novel are almost bal- 
anced by the human warmth with which she 
imbues even less attractive characters. Tony's 
radical chic wife Sandy is seen too accurately 
and enjoyahly - "a spring in her step and a 
slogan in her licnrl" - for readers not to fed a 
guilty complicity in her iiwfnlness. 

After Dreams. Gloria Naylor's Linden lltlh 
seems a model of economy aiul efficiency, and 
correspondingly thin in some of its textures, a 

little too obvious in the way its scenery-changcs 
ereuk and wires show. It forms the second 
panel of that picture of contemporary urban 
Black life which Naylor started with Women of 
Brewster Place', where that book described the 
Faults, passions and culture of the good poor, 
this shows the nullity of black lives that are led 
m imitation of suburban whites. Hie Nedccds 
have, as improving landlords, givers of scho- 
larships and vulgar blackmailers, created Lin- 
den Hills to be n black enclave of the prosper- 
ous, well-behaved and denatured; the current 
Nedeed avatar is the community's evil angel 
but also its voice of honesty. In one of the more 
successful touches of unabashed crudity with 
which Naylor peppers her text, his wife lias 
produced a white child and been locked in the 
basement. During the week before Christmas, 
as the child starves and its mother goes mini 
contemplating the fates of earlier Nedeed 
women, two young drop-outs work their way 
from the least to the most affluent sections or 
the suburb doing odd jobs. It is. in no especial- 
ly symbolic sense, the circles of Hell that Willie 
and Lester traverse. They have chosen pnetrv 
and lack of ambition; as they descend, their 
lives interlock with such of Nedeed’s pawns as 
the preacher (who has turned to drink rather 
than seek the release of a revivalism unaccept- 
able to his cool congregation) and the young 
gay lawyer who has sacrificed to his career his 
true love and his identity. 

. What keeps much of it frum being cnibiirrus- 
sing is the vigour of Naylor’s language; one of 
the values which she opposes tn the lilumlncss 
Nedeed spreads is the rich, passionate speech 
of an earlier black era. And the verbal energy 
that holds together the iinimcgrntcd parts of 
this right-on soap opera docs, after nil, have 
something in common with the hip poignancy 
m k _ e i f^ M cIneriiey , s hero sympnlhclic, and 
with Sheldon s aphoristic prodigality. ir there 
is a community left hi American life, it subsists 
for -what It may be worth, in the survival of a 
language built of a myriad local dinlccls, und 
mutually comprehensible, if Utreateninji. 
idiolects; t exists by dint of endlessly anil 
vociferously shouting its contradictions 
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a terrible silence common J. 
t liner's stories, which = 


iiccliiiiiK'il in his native America and 5 
recently, .ibrn.ul. II is something lifcfc ! 


Ellen Gilchrist’s stories nre made from the talk 
of the Mississippi Delta. New Orleans is her 
regular setting, and when she writes about 
California or Texas she does it by transporting 
her home team of characters so that they can 
say the extraordinary things they say about 

. these places too. She has even begun aggres- 

lence one imagines must attend the bomj4 sively to defend her territory. In this new col- 

posal expert in the final moments of his lection, which won the 1984 American Book 

Ion light a touch, und lie could be lhereb! Award, there ' s a sl °ry about a New Orleans 

ever. Inn heavy, .mil the whole affair J' society lady writing a snotty review of a book 

collapse in tciminal melodrama, withi called The Assumption by Anna Hand, 
meaning blown away. T evidently just a step on from Gilehrist's first 

If the loucli is right.asiiisinsomanviii’ novel, The Annunciation. She begins: "Ms. 

fiftystoiies in these volumes, then ilBpeJ' Hand's new book abounds in cliches, crude 

for us to make out with great clarity language, and uses real names of places in New 

lures of human beings caught in the fitf- Orleans in a way that can only be called name- 
instant before their world explodes. For® dropping.” In the story, this reviewer, Lady 
that instant will last a lifetime. In the Margaret Lanier Sarpie, meets the novelist and 
others, wc view the catastrophe itself, j is discomfited. More importantly, she has also 
Most of the men and women featured^ been incorporated into Gilchrist's fictional 
are uneducated. Almost all of them awni ' vorld of hard * drinkin 8' beignet-guzzling, dis- 
ried, or have been. Many of them have fc' satisfied women. Whoever this luckless re- 

problems. Most of them are working cW viewer was (and the tone of the stories is such 
live in a pari of America - Northern CiSIteK that one . ,las Iittle doubt that she really 
Oregon, Washington - where some oflfcti' was )’ her name has now been nicely dr0 PP ed 
occupations, like lumbering, have deck-'- '■ t00 ' and 00 doubt cau B ht ln New ° rleans - 
unlike their fathers, therefore, mosl ofS- Gilchrist's new collection has four groups of 
work in service industries, as waitresses 3 stories: three 8 alhered around single charac- 
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Most of the men and women featured 1 
are uneducated. Almost all of them aittf . 
ned, or have been. Many of them havefe’ 
problems. Mosl of them are working dass,t? 
live in a pari of America- Northern Cafiforil' 
Oregon, Washington - where some of (if 
occupations, like lumbering, have defe 
unlike their fathers, therefore, mosl of kj :. 
work in service industries, as waitresses,^ 
men and so forth. They inhabit the purHrar'. 
backwater small towns and cities, a farcijfa; 
the habituated dream-world of suburbiaitB> : 
most Americans now live, and which e- 
American writers obsessively depict. 

The bad job is lost, the river you coulda 
fish in has been polluted, the mania# fc 
solves without u word being spoken, the *F t 
tery fails or is discovered, age shrivels theisi • 
Not only are words inenpahlc of tellinji 
whole mull, but uttering them maycauMiH 
lo explode. T he silence of Carver’s stores- : 
that of his protagonists, ami the wary, fe ■ 
deli cute strictness of his style, which hutoL 
mistukenly dcserilwil as minimalist - M £ 
quenl about the danger of speaking. ' 

At the simie time, there is in Carver’s M i 
clem and evident Inst to tell, to put hbwoiWo [, 
record. Though the deadpan tough-gay 
ugelessnoHs of the style bears n superficial 
semblance to (hat of I lemingway, 
a regional writer, Carver is in fact muthiwj-- 
closely akin lo Willinm Fuulkner. Doth 
home in wlml might be culled the infen»d*F' ; 
region of their birth, and at seq 
Until arc tellers of grimly hilarious tall uhg 
Moth writers’ piolagonislsseemhlindedbyikr ! 
wind of time, tlu* pressure of, events . , 


tens, Rhoda, Nora Jane and Crystal, and the 
other a hold-all of odd-balls called “Crazy, 
Crazy, Now Showing Everywhere". All of 
these heroines are different incarnations of the 
same wacky woman, and perhaps the best of 
them is the first. Rhoda Manning, who fea- 
tured in five tales in an earlier collection, In 
The Land of Dreamy Dreams. 

The title story is a wonderfully funny, sharp 
piece, narrated by Rhoda, which begins: 
“When I was in the third grade I knew a boy 
who had to have fourteen shots in the stomach 
as the result of a squirrel bite.” Rhoda sees 
both this (“No one would ever have picked him 
out to be the centre of a rabies tragedy. He was 
more the type to fall in a well or get sucked 
down the drain at the swimming pool") and the 
dropping of the Bomb exclusively through her 
own self-regard. In the first case this means the 
chance to write up the boy’s mishap for the 
school magazine ("BE ON THE LOOKOUT 
FOR MAD SQUIRREL, the headline read"), 
and in the second the not necessarily desired 
return of her father from the war (“‘What do 
you mean, you can’t catch her 1 , I could hear 
him yelling. ‘Hit her with a broom. Hit her with 
a table. Hit her with a chair.”’). At the end of 
the story Rhoda mingles public and private 
violence in a dream: “We live in flame. Buckle 
down in flame. For nothing can stop the Army 
Air Corps. Hit ’em with a table, I was yelling. 
Hit ’em with a bomb. Hit ’em with a chair.” 

This shows Gilchrist's talent at its best, with 
the naive assertive style given to the right char- 
acter. The consciousness remains that of the 
schoolgirl in 1945 . full of herself in a world she 
can't control, but the expressive abilities are 


those of the adult, shaping the memories. The 
use of the first person unites the two. Other 
stories, in the third person, feel more gra- 
tuitously mannered, and the short, sassy sent- 
ences less natural. As the TLS reviewer of her 
first collection observed. Gilchrist's true land 
of dreamy dreams is Adolescence, not just 
New Orleans. With her older characters the 
naif becomes the fau.\-naif, and sometimes 
altogether arch. 

This caused problems in The Annunciation, 
What Gilchrist has done about it he re is to keep 
the zany heroine but to hand over the narration 
to another character. The last group of stories, 
“Crystal”, are a new step; the story-telling is 
delegated to the heroine’s black maids, uncriti- 
cally loyal reporters of the war against futhers, 
bushnnds and brothers. What Gilchrist 
evidently wants to do is to get even closer to the 
roots of Mississippi talk, and effect the enrich- 
ment of English by the rhythms of black 
speech. This is only partly successful because it 
is clear that her real interest still lies with Crys- 
tal, rather than with Traceleen, the maid, who 
is reduced to a narrative servant too. The 
simulation of the lacunae and digressions of 
speech is not enough to counter that reeling. 

What comes through best is the infectious, 
languorous accent of the Deltn. The plots are 
charming too, indulgently furnished as they are 
with drink, drugs, “Crab Thibodeaux and 
Shrimp Mousse and Softshell Crabs Richard" 
and more money than people know what to do 
with. Erratic und partial as Gilchrist's style is, 
the drawly “whyyyyyy not" world of the mod- 
ern South which she creates is u great pleasure 
to visit. 
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The Something to be Desired In all of these 
American novels is whatever is the opposite of. 
decadence, in Thomas McGunne's restless 
°dyssey t Lucien holds on forever to a moment 
of wholeness in his otherwise fragmented boy- 
hood, when his self-dramatizing, juvenile 


marringe has been good, but there is too much 
of his father in Lucien to tolerate contentment. 
One day the devil speaks to him in the form of a 
“deep realization" that his life is without high 
adventure, so he decides to leave. 

The process of what lie calls “stain" has be- 
gun; it sinks deeper inside him and causes 
turbulence, damage and shame. But on Emi- 
ly's ranch he can took out through the tall 
prairie grasses on the stream bank and “start to 
lose his sense of irony” -then maybe Emily will 
love him. But Emily is irredeemable. There 
follows a period of chans; the action is a little 
hard to follow, but the sense of debauch is 
clearly conveyed. To win back his wife and son 
and impress them with his sanity and new sense 
of responsibility Lucien (urns the ranch into a 
prosperous business concern. Everyone wnnts 
lo stay there, including an ex-Mafioso and those 
recovering from too much success. Lucien 
sportingly joins in an orgy with a group of 
foreign nannies who all have that "high-strung, 
peaked quality that Lucien associated with the 
end of civilization ns wc know it”. Eventually, 


They came around uml slnod quietly in one plncc, 
tipping their heads, closing their eyes nnd listening us 
if this music enme from fur away or us if they were 
remembering it fondly from a time in their Lives more 
sensible and beautiful (bun this one. ' 


wind of time, tlu* pressure uf . events- B* f ia mer for once pulled himself together and end of civilization as wc know it”. Eventually, 

Paul kimr’s genius blunt'd oul after a IV;; his son 0(1 a trek into the American though, he is ready to put away childish things, 
creation; now in his second dcciKlcffp^p 1 wilder ness. He can even put away Emily when she next 

lion, C’nivur continues lo flourish. As the air gets purer, phrases shine like peb- comes to tempt him. He has sloughed off hjs 

vented a region of America, and an lira®** fe'J bles j” a mountain stream before anyone ever self-destructiveness and hjs father. He might 

able voice lo tell Its titles. • l . i- :: ^ rd of acid snow - tJnderneath is. the all- 

The Stories nfRavmmd Carver, i ^ r| can yearning of a son for a father, one 


The Stories of Raymond Carver, of Q sonf o r « father . one 

inexpensive omnibus volume, rentals, W §v : 1 ' ™ will not refuse to grow up; who is.honour : 
with the two collections already pubD^' I & n l e : a " d * now * about men’s thing$ ; like horses .. 
(his Cnuiitrv IWhtii We Talk About fc.’.'' d tents and fishing. < • . 


even be rewarded with his wife and son , if they 
can ever trust him Rgain. 

AJI this is written in high, sharp. style, with 


this country (What Wc Talk About a tents and fishing. 

Talk About Lwrand CathctM,Ci^ ; J?* T* t ^ ? remar u kab,e ho * Sprln § 

"trade” collection as well. Will You ^ t » » bn ? f time forget their troubles and 

Quiet, Please? It is only in the earing . H 1 " ^ Thwpnng is the cen- 

from This first Collection that on 


humour, and atouch.ofyuTgarity.The lawyer, 
Wick, ; whp weanly Waich^ Lucien’s .capers; 
has 'dhe-Unfirs worthy of V/ood\> Alleii. But 


from this collection that t th ,: orw T’-- 

superfluous expression m 
from the firs! wo mu 

. . ... .. „„ c »oahle. h .r . ?. £■ “ot only is Lucien 's father always 

In WrJt r fh na e Wl * 1 ,>s All and departing, red-eyed and shouting, 

hcre " rB ? W reconciliations; his 


Ing! for . kicks apd reconciliations; his 
le,i js a morister in hair-rqliers. Then he has 
disfortUne to meetjat the same time those 
stereotypes of Western mbytes, the good 
S uzannej and the bad girl (Emily). Emily 
ba 4* in fact, that she shoots her husbands. 


has 'one-lipfirs worthy of y/oody Alien. But 
there is no escaping the painful And deep wish 
for health, emotional stability and Nature 
which is the crux of it all. McGuane i£ at his 
best when he conveys the sense of the psycho- 
physical stirring of thexells in the midst of 
untramelled landscape, the oxygen entering 
the ioul. y »• \ ;; 

InDemsJbhnson’sFfiAflrfdrbiwearebeyohd 
the salvation held but by a bl'de tfierpial, Spring. 
This'ls a pbst-holoCaust novel, set many years 
after the day the world blew Up. itis a cbristder- 
able Imaginative feat, not by any meanijust a 
gruesome chronicle of horrors. Among the 
shards of civilization groups of survivors; 
atteinpt lo "liYe", The great symbol here is a 
broken darinet Which, the boyFiskadorofinds 
and brings fo show Mr Cheap g (again the cen- 
tral femoUdrinlrelation'shipistheyearningoffl 
■ rihiiVih 


• ^ muny Oi carver s proiugwi--- - jj, 1.7 v ; : sexual volcano in Lucien. It is with her broken clarinet wnicn .roe ouy mwuu 

own ragged life, his drinking V(Kj ^ at h «' makes love^ hi the veriv waters of that, and bringSjo show Mr Cheupg (again thecen^ 

failed niarriage, Iris sensc of the nnai;bliie spring. Emily’s ex-husband owns tral femqtibdai reia^ionshlp is the yearning of/a 

all darkly illuminated ihrbugh this a JL, I *0; artmch on the land where Lucien arid his father boy for the good father). N^. Cheung.fiatlbntly . 

hls pttenipls to come to terms 0nce trpd i a qd s he leaves it to him os a Sort of • teach 6s the; boy to pray a. few tunes,, .and' 

alive ahd dcad. It also bccolme^clear - j , ^^^fibri-ptike when she runs off with the . tpgetlier they talk bravely nbout formin^ 
of the flnest glories in the two v6l u| n. ■ ^ ;; V a rf(}h [hand , By this time Lucien is married ' orchastfa 
■kind nf rliiiit>in uf/* _ ae sionef- W'™ . n 1 n 1 1 f 


Crewe Train 

ROSE MACAULAY 


“Provocative, tantallzlngly 
Ironical, exaggerated, absurd 
— and almost Incredibly funny" 
Observer 


The story of a young girls 
bewildering entry Into the 
world of sophisticated society. 

0413565009 £8.95 


Dangerous Ages 

ROSE MACAULAY 

There is no one on earth who 
does this sort of thing better' 

REBECCA WEST 

A witty and sympathetic 
portrait of four generations 
of women assailed by the 
problems of age. temperament, 


and the Impingement made upon 
her by earn of die other women. 


0413564908 £8.95 


The Heroic Age 

STRATIS HAVLARAS 
‘A poignant and irresistible 
work of fiction’ 

New York Times 

A rich, memorable portrayal of 
post-war Greece. 

0413568008 £8.95 
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Despite prolific gifts, Johnson makes the 
reader flounder inside the strangeness of his 
apocalyptic vision. Too muqh is left unex- 
plained for it to anchor firmly in the mind; \Ve . 
have to make too many assumptions about the ' 
human or sub-human flotsam and jetsam who 
wear radiation-sensitive buttons. Arid every- 
one talks in a kind of hispanic-pidgiri English, 
which makes things more difficult, though it 
has the ring and rhythm of authenticity. 

Stones for Ibarra is & more conventional but 
attractive first novel by a woman of $eventy- 
five. Harriet Doerr has perhaps used 1 long 
years of artistic gestation to pnre down her 
style and intensify her vision. The story is the 
favourite fantasy of a worried urban society - . 
to sell up,’ to pack up, to go back across Amer- 
ica to a place off the map (in this ense central 1 
Mexico), to re-open u grandfather's copper 
mine, la re-act ivute an ancient house, to create 
a means of livelihood for ari Impoverished 
community and in this way to do good for 
oneself and others. And to have a deeply stable 
marriage, withal. This dream would be ren- 
dered ludicrous. by bad writing, but Doerr ’s is ■ 
so stouthearted and exact that vye can suspend ’ 

. our cynicism. Richard, and Sara ate it fappy 
couple, endlessly patieni with tile, staring vil- : 
lagers;' theirstdry is interspersed with local 
yarns of these violent people , the drollness and 
savagery of Mexico. 

Sara believes that the landscape, by its own 
force, Itas, arrested time, but alas 1 her husband 
gets sick, a fact she attempts td deny until he ; 
forces tier to face it arid "a.Wbirian hot much ' 
.older than hersejf stqc)d alone In a dark windy /; 
place”. They, took q gam b le When thty came ; ; 
seduced by a great-Aunt’i memories. “They 
.did hot consider that' memories ^are like corks ' ■ 

’ left put of a bot)ip; They Swell . Tfiey no longer 
fit,” But Richaid! and Sara makri it all fit again. ; 
down to the last tilp, rind even maike the mine ! 

. work, “It’s a MU qf a, sweet dpefntion h i says : * 
the geologist to Sara. aftfir her husband :di ris . ! 

' • The . satisfactions.' 1 not /just ^cif uxbrlousness 
(conveyed -with a "powerful reticence) ,. but also < 
of human e ndcavpur. dre spelled out so calmly ' 
that at first the hovel seems staid. But. unlike 
McGuane pr Job nson 1 , Doerr has absolute con- 1 
trol pf her narrative. Unsurprisingly, the tiovel . 
wtois won the National Bpqk A ; W ard i h .the 


The Juniper Tree 

BARBARA COMYNS 
’Delicate, tough, qiilckmovlrig. 
(ts a liaunting book' 
Financial Times 


A complex tale of 
relationships between women. 


0413573001 £&95 


MrPye 

MERVYN PEAKE 


*Verbal graphics of 
■ authentic chili' 
Guardian. . 


Mr Pye's mission to convert the 
inhabitants of Sark brines him 


Inhabitants of Sark brings him 
face to face with some unexpected 
— and hilarious - temptations . . . 

041358010 5 £8.95 


Soul of Wood 

JAKOVUND 
An unusually fine and 
original book' 

mordecai richler. Spectator 

A collection of short stories 
which draw on the author's 
youthful memories of war 
and occupation. 
0413.578704 £8.95 


! Birdsong 

JAMES WHTTfi 
1 loved it all the way through' 

' CHRISTOPHER 1SHERWOOD 


•Ayoungcou 


maturity and marriage, In asihall / 
American town in tn^ sixties^ k 


0413 574709 £7,?5 
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A loss of Beat 


Lachlan Mackinnon 


ALLEN GINSBERG 
Collected Poems 1947-1980 
837pp. Viking. £16.95. 

0670 806 S3 X 
LEWIS HYDEl Editor! 

On the Poetry of Allen Ginsberg 
462pp. Ann Arbor: University of Michigan 
Press. S22 (paperback, SI 2.95). 

0472093533 


Lewis Hyde's invaluable compendium of Gins- 
berg criticism contains an unpublished letter of 
1952 from Marianne Moore to Louis Ginsberg, 
the poet’s father, in which she hopes (hat her 
dimmish view of the son’s poetry will not have 
estranged him from 1,1 wholesome pertinacity 
and humility". “As for William Carlos Wil- 
liams. loyal though I feel to him personally, I 
wish he could perceive the folly of a doctrinaire 
attitude to degradation and unhope. We are 
here to transcend and help others transcend 
what impairs us. " Willinms is clearly the crucial 
early influence on Ginsberg, but Moore’s tone 
here uncannily anticipates the contradictions 
in Ginsberg’s career. 

One side of Ginsberg is literal and exact, as 
in the beautiful “Dream Record: June 8, 
1955", where, after meeting the ghost of Joan 
Burroughs, accidentally killed by her husband, 
he ends by seeing “Iter rain-stained tombstone / 
renr an illegible epitaph / under the gnarled 
branch of a small / tree in the wild grass / of an 
unvisited garden in Mexico”. Here, us in the 
formally freer but no less taut “To Aunt Rose”, 
Ginsberg makes the imagined facts speak for 
themselves; but elsewhere he is vatic and 
windy in wishing “people to bow as they see me 
and say he isgifted with poetry, he has seen the 
presence oF the Creator”. His faith that “poor 
Genet will illuminate the harvesters of Ohio" 
shows an innocence about his culture which 
vitiates his work. 

The young Ginsberg was clearly very much 
on the make: in Hyde’s collection, Diana 
Trilling__e^bnr but tellingly records 
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her feelings on seeing him read at Columbia 
and her sense of his search for acudeniic re- 
spectability. The enormous Collected Poems 
entombs that search, with introduction, notes 
and occasionally comic index entries [ “Bill . sec 
Burroughs, William S.”). Ginsberg claims that 
the notes “transmit cultural archetypes to elec- 
tronic laser TV generations that don’t read 
Dostoyevsky Buddha billies", though an abs- 
ence of annotation suggests that they do read 
Hart Crime. This grouchy professorial tone is a 
new one for (he author, hut betrays unwittingly 
the cultural sterility of the volume. Some of the 
poems have been revised. For instance, “To 
Lindsay" used to tell us that "the shadow hand 
lifts up n pistol to your head / your shade falls 
over on the floor”, but in [lie interests of histor- 
ical accuracy (his ominous silent movie has 
been changed to “the shadow hand lifts up a 
Lysol bottle to your head /your shade falls over 
on the floor”, which suggests simply flint 
Vneliel Lindsay had trouble finding his mouth. 
Ginsberg's urge to mythologize himself, his 
heroes and his friends (“We are a legend, in- 
visible but / legendary, as prophesied") Hikes 
his eye off the things where Willinms insists 
ideas should be found. 

The story of Ginsberg's life is one of painful 
adjustment to “a sad cose of refusing to / grow 
up give birth to die", becoming “bearded hairy 
bald with age" but remaining scarred by his 
mother's insanity and his own homosexuality. 
The Inner is graphically celebrated ton often to 
shock but usually too lamely to excite. 
Ginsberg made himself a celebrity by hiding 
nothing: "I am a Victim of Telephone" conveys 
the absurdity of this status in the line “ring ring 
‘Hello this is Esquire be a dear and finish your 
political commitment manifesto'”.The very 
funny “Mugging” tells how hoodlums made off 
with, among other things, his “Amex card & 
Manf. Hanover Trust Credit too’’ despite his 
chanting a mantra at them. The realization, as 
neighbours refuse to get involved, “Gee I don’t 
know anybody here’’, is touching and Hcute in 
its naive “Gee". In “Brooklyn College Brain”, 
Ginsberg no longer wears "dungarees & blue 
workshirT but "tweed jacket & yr father's tie", 
but he has achieved this upward mobility by 
writing poems with titles like “Consulting t 
Ch mg Smoking Pot Listening to the Fugs Sing 
Blake . He has at least the grace to share our 
mirth. 

■ However , the poet lost in the process was 


Kumling Siiny poem'. I think nl my poem* 1«» Ne.il 
dcud few years now. Jack innleri’miiiiil 
invisible - I heir faces rise in my mini I 
Did I write truthfully of them? in Inter times 
1 saw ilk- in little, nut much difli-rcmv ihe\’ie ilcail 
'I hey live in honks ami memory . strung as on i-anli. 
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Violent ends 


1 his first jwi t of “Returning to the l i utility for 
a Brief Visit" is movingly Irullitul until iliemhl 
wrongness of its last line. Except perhaps for 
the laic Big Sur. Kerouac’s novels give more 
(he impression of what Kemuae wan toil to he 
than of what he actually was: Neal Cassmly's 
best memorial is not 'in Kcrouac’s licii.ni, 
Ginsberg’s poetry. Toni Wolfe’s The Electric 
Km d- Aid Add Test (I9h8) or the (iralelul 
Dead’s plaintive songs “ l lie Other One” ami 
“Cassidy” (.ml-), but in his own nnspa ringly 
bleak autobiographical The Hist Third (1971 ). 
As Charley Shively remarks in Hyde’s book. 
Cassady’s attraction was one tif “sweet tie- 
pendency”, the fascination of a “free-wheelin' 
stud - who brought out love in hoili Kerouac 
and Ginsberg because he was himself incap- 
able of love”. Ginsberg lias never fully faced 
the desolation at the heart of the Beat genera- 
tion, for all his lachrymose memorials, lie is 
much more successful when dealing with his 
own desolation, ns in “Don't Grow Old" on his 
father s death. Ktiddish, the only effective long 
poem of his career, or the haiktt-like opening 
of "Sad Dust Glories”: "You were here on 
earth, in cities - / where now? / Bones in the 
ground. / thoughts in my mind." In “Mnybe 
Love” he faces his own ageing, "now I'm an old 
fairy", and the erotic loss it entails. "Reflec- 
tions at Lake Louise" finds him on n Buddhist 
retreat, ’i wander this path along little Lake 
Louise, the teacher’s too busy to see me. / my 
dharmn friends think I'm crazy, or worse, a 
lonely neurotic, maybe I am - / Alone in the 
mountains, same as in snowy streets of New 
^ork.” Earlier in the same poem, Ginsberg 
wonders, “If I had a heart attack on the path 
around the lake would I he ready to face my 
mother?" - a Inceratliigly direct question. 

That Ginsberg’s best work is wholly personal 


Peter Hains worth 


FREDERICK SEIDEL 

Men aid Woman: New and selected poems 
70pp. Chatto and Wlpdus. Paperback, £4 95 
0703128682 ' ' 


Men and Woman , Frederick Seidel’s first col- 
lection of; poems, to. be , published in Britain 


which these linos from “Pressed Duck” allude 
to, Is one of Seidel’s iwo main themes. Its 
political side is (he series of traumas stretching 
from Vietnam to the American hostages In 
Iran, with their iriternnl correlative of lulled 
revolution or reform. "The gun is mightier 
than the word", says the dead Robert Ken- 
nedy, a dreamer come back in a dreum-poem 
named after him. It is partly from that defeat 

fftf fhA InAn. P . I I II ■ 


1BCI on or ; poems, to. be .published in Britain, * amed after Wm. It is partly front that defeat 
Ju f t J 1rt y p° ems r one, the excelian t ' or , th6 Io g“ ^at Seidel’s oWn yiolcnco springs, 
Wanting , to-Ltve in Harlem” from his first Muding Ills enthusiasm for the word as offon- 
Amencan book , JWMtffavujpMS), twenty ^apon. But there is also the personal (or 

iwTk— ^ ^ (1980), and nine general) trauma of the loss of childhood even 

which are riow All told it would be a parsi- ; whe n the childhood is as painful ns that which 

momous selection from a sparing poet, if its y has pain and loss remadd in "Wanting to 

C *| r * 1 so dense and so various. L,ve in Harlem" and “The Blue-evod Doc" - 

SeW ® 15 stron ^ ern 0 don and strong . lflc Iatter being the Inst poem in the hook and 

v;.«oe.:9,f the besti.Its final lines come close to an 
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one with a sharp unpretentious eye. “City Mid- 
night Junk Strains” coniine mor; ices "Flunk 
O’Hara's bones' under CL-iucim- glass”. "I m.v 
N ew York thru vour eyes”, (iins'bcrg claims, 
but he doesn’t: O’Haias "I do this. I do that" 
poems preserve n more sensitive balance be- 
tween feeling and observation than most of 
Ginsberg's work. 


and drsuiptixe sums In, in |,i s |..„ t . 
-■ll-’V Itt-lli.nl ..I iWiidTcw?** 

r n r:: ,:,, . v l : k - ^ ■,» 


«.u. li,,., ■-. llll |.. 1 .| 1:i ir 

•l.-tt-nnaln ii.u, a „ !T° 




disciples hud .it least a sense ofwhauh 

" k l'."* 1 1,1 !' I’.’ ™iW 


iiH'iit . whereas i imported BuddS 

I hese puS 

coiitmc to be mud, duller than (£J 
Xhnmms pocnis. winch hsmnesmididEI 
im.nl. and (unsbcig’s laming aeoinst ih> 
Vietnam wai has no Hue tradition to 

ihs ll ;' ‘'laments’ humanity is 1 

appealing, and lie might usefii|| v have 
trom Kobcri l .mefl's uneasy identified 
with Lyndon Johnson in “Waking Early Sut 
day Morning ’. fimsbeig's entire lack of nen 
live capability makes him incapable of noli, £ 
understanding, and converts his arabUm 
nair.itive “( ontcst of Bards” into tedious 
ciotic fantasy at (lie crucial moment. 

Sonic of the more recent poems are set fa 
music, apparently encouraged by Bub Dylan 
Ginsberg's appearances in Dylan’s Rmlth 
nnd l hint made for some of the more embar- 
rassing moments in that uneven film, and & 
comparison with Dylan is instructive. Throuti 
Woody Guthrie and the folk tradition, Dyla 
tlraw.s on the American radical and anarchist 
background in which Ginsberg grew up bet 
which lie seems never to have understood, tbt 
world nt the Wobhlies and Sacco and Vamefli. 
while through bis reading in English and Frencb 
poetry. Dylan is related to both Browning 
and nursery rhyme. The fragments of the pail 
which appear in Dylan's songs moving!) 
remind us of what may have been lust, where 
Ginsberg’s hndhisailvns unhappily resemble 
Dylan's “flesh-colored Christs that glow in 
the dark”. Dylan is a better artist that 
Ginsberg hecause he doesn't horse around 
pretending to He both Whitman and a mas- 
ter of Eastern wisdom hut gets on with et- 
ploring and developing inherited forms in 
new directions. Ginsberg's Collected IWu 
show us the prodigious squunderlngof an cnor- 
minis potential. He has learnt his manned 
from his musters, hut has not understood the 
coherence of their forms with their subjects; 
and lias been too lazy In shape his material as 
it, like any malci iul, demands. It seems tcrriNj 
sad now. hul history will say it was just tool# 


poems, particularly the more recent ones, late 
it us one of their themes, hut muny IiuV6.il bi® 
into them more deeply, us a shifting, opaque 
core (lint generates the flow of reflection t»l 
highly charged imagery, hut itself refuse 10 
• - - i'towroli 


come Into the light. For thu process w— 
Seidel has to impose discipline. Whoit hfl 
hixes, the rcMilt is unhappy. The loose, Ipi’ 
yiduully uneliihoiated hits of “bucking", 
iiistmice, du not make up more than Ili?mdsy« 

joky message that life and poetry arc nwtf 
' 1 * 1 . 1 .. !- I — . — . »— "Sun- 


jokes. This is in sharp contrast to, sayi 
rise”, which forces much complex, u«i** 





— i "iHWfll tVMWip.l MIIIVII \ 

material into its forty nine-line stanzfls 
Iheir unusual rhyme schemes, as UbWftoJ '. 
(ortuoiiK way towards what is variously 
off, resurrection, death, waking upor j®l® ' 
end of the poem; /■'; 1 ; 

I wnke beneath my hypnopumpic erection i 

Forty sian/uK, forty Busters of life, . .. i. B v.- 

And smile, eyes full of tears, shaking with j. jb‘;; 

In llie end (hat is a problem: anger art^ : ; |V : 
ist make themselves readily felt, : whiles* • S' -' 

uiliud fonUnn.. - u.«l mannitlDS. II ' 


Into the harmonium 


Lucy Beckett 


HELEN VENDLER 

Wallace Stevens: Words chosen out of desire 
86pp. University of Tennessee Press. $8.95. 
087049 427 9 


This small book, consisting of four lectures and 
a brief introduction nnd mainly concerned with 
the exposition of a handful of short poems, tells 
the reader a good deal more about Wallace 
Stevens's poetry nnd Stevens as n poet than 
many a weighty volume occupying a respected 
place in the literature. Helen Vendler writes 
from an inwardness with Stevens's work that 
she disarmingly describes in her introduction. 
“Though there are poets undeniably greater 
than Stevens ... he is the poet whose poems I 
would have written had I been the poet he was 
. . . Perhaps there is no better way of under- 
standing Stevens than to imagine oneself writ- 
ing the poem - to write it out as if it were 
utterance of one’s own." It is a refreshing 
approach. Professor Vendler implies that de- 
voted patience in the face of his idiosyncrasies 
will unlock the difficulties presented by this 
notoriously problematic poet. Her new book, 
perhaps even more than On Extended Wings 
(1969), her sure-footed work on the longer 
poems, demonstrates that this can indeed be 
the case. 

Stevens was, perhaps to an unparalleled de- 
gree, the poet of a private world of words that 
became in the course of a long writing life a 
whole world, “The Whole of Harmonium” as 
he wanted to call his collected poems. And yet 
the symbolic and referential furniture of this 
world is no matter of arcane labelling, like 
Blake’s, but of the simplest counters of univer- 
sal experience, sun, moon, sea, birds, winter, 
summer, primary colours. It is prolonged 
attention to the complexities of tone and habit 
with which Stevens builds his poetic world (and 
to the many points at which it touches the 
poetic inheritance) that can eventually disclose 
the meaning of its parts. As Vendler says, 
“Stevens’s commitment to . . . the secrecies of 
an impersonal presentation and a resolutely 
elliptical discourse, makes him a poet knowable 
in the instance only when he is known in the 
whole”. It is this ddmandingness, implicit in 
everything he wrote, that has prevented 
Stevehs becoming, even a quarter of a century 
after his death, the central poet that his admir- 
ers feel lie ought to be, and in so far ns this 
failure to achieve acknowledged greatness is a 


Faulty visions 


Tim Dooley 


JOHN MATTHIAS 

Northern Summer: New nnd selected pocnis 
1963-1983 

222pp. Anvil Press. £10 (paperback, £6.95). 
0856461148 


gust make themselves readily feit,™^ - sy. 
positive feelings, like heal meanings, d? 01 .. " JO: 
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■ Striking music and some, rich imagery 
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but much of it hits ' the power to dfe^, 

' impress that a great deal of cbOtcinp 0 
.’ pqe.try lucks, "• .i. 

■ Readers are reminded that’thc 
.entries to llie .Arvon Foundation 
Ronald , Duncan FpundeMon' :^ n ^ rna , nrT1 w, is*'* 
Poetry Compctiiion is May 
ifroin: The :Aryon, Foiindntion,- 
K^ilnhur^t ^ajj,,7:^mordon. 


.Northern Summer includes selections from 
John Matthias’s three previous collections, 
Bucyrus (1970), Turns (1975) and Crossing 
(1979), ten new poems and ti number of trans- 
lations and miscellaneous' 1 pieces. A' Mid- 
Westerner by birth and Professor of Etiglish at 
the University of Notre Dame in South Bend, 
Indiana, Matthias has visited this country fre- 
quently and- his poeips reveal an imagination 
gradually becoming colonized by British land- 
scapes atid history while retaining a character- 
istically middie-American spaciousness and 
ambiiioi^. . > 

Matthias is h learned poet, who can be by 
turns a; spiky humorist, a worried chronicler 
a nd an biegant fantasist. His earliest work 
Veers, uneasily between mawkish confessional- 
fm Unrepresented in this selection) and col- 
; la ge pf arthalc texts rather obviously fnfln- 
■ ^ nccc l by Charles Olson of David Jpnes. In 
weyras^t is only in comic work that his poetry 
..developjv its distinctive, abrasive lone and. 

pleasing to see "Renaissancb" here, 

• J^iA pjW that some of (be more arcahe lyrics 
J^m /’ppero (n 'fhree Farts"; have been re- 
n expense . of the anarchid “Three 

li... .^^^r'Wllhe. sinister '“Rules’’,.- I 
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pity, the demandingness has to be recognized 
us a fault. 


One of its unfortunate consequences is that 
his critics are apt to find themselves writing as 
gnomical ly from within his world as Stevens 
does himself. Even Vendler is not exempt from 
this kind of thing: “It is at once the ABC of 
being and also its X, the Alpha and Omega of 
self, that which the Prince of Peacocks had 
been afraid to face - Berserk and his traps of 
steel”, in which sentence only the first phrase 
refers to the poem under discussion. But she 
falls very rarely into such obscurity, and the 
shining merit of these lectures is their capacity 
to elucidate single poems, some familiar 
anthology pieces (“The Emperor of Ice 
Cream", “The Snow Man", "Anecdote of the 
Jar”), others much less familiar, so that they 
stand alone as comprehensible entities. 

The key to this success is the devotion that 
has accompanied her patience, a devotion that 
responds, in particular, to the warmth and sad- 
ness. the emotional depth, that Vendler finds 
in Stevens. This is of course the very quality 
that he is commonly supposed to lack: he has 
been found frivolously hedonistic or chillingly 
cerebral by so many for so long that he has 
become, as Vendler says, “a genuinely mis- 
understood poet . . 7 in the world at large”. 
Those readers who have sensed both the 
urgency of feeling and the forlornness in 
Stevens's poems, but have found the obli- 
quities of his manner and diction often im- 
penetrable, will be grateful for the tact and 
moderation of these fresh interpretations. 
Their special achievements are that they con- 
vince. movingly and with a simplicity not often 
found in Stevens commentary, and that they 
then leave the poem to reassemble in the mind 
as wholly itself. Among the best examples are 
the accounts of “A Postcard from the Volcano" 
nnd “The River of Rivers in Connecticut”, two 
beautiful and under-rated poems. 

The adverse criticism of some aspects of 
“The Idea of Order at Key West" is a little 
harsh: this has always been one of Stevens’s 
most accessible poems and Vendler seems 
alnlost to be objecting to this very characteris- 
tic. It is. however, alas, Impossible to refute 
her charge, in a footnote, that “the English 
incomprehension of Stevens continues almost 
unabated (Frank Kermode being the exception 
that proves the rule)”. This book should help 
to dispel nt least some of that incomprehen- 
sion, and will have much to teach even those 
who feel quite at home in Stevens's world. 


serious and accomplished. Opposing “Accre- 
tion . . . nnd possibility" to (he Alvarezian 
extremity then fnshionnble ("Part of an 
Answer"), Mathias offers fine ethical distinc- 
tions. Poe ms addressed to friends create a con- 
vincingly personal tone without embarrassing 
the reader. At the same time, they explore the 
inevitably inadequate truthfulness of the ver- 
sions of life we maintain through nrt, belief, or 
the evidence of our senses. _ ' 

Matthias’s reading, of the world shifts be- 
tween fqisiflable Ijteralism and the reareh for < 
an underlying sense which is uhyerifiable. ; At 
the beginning of "Cl&ri Rent! oris”, the wren 
seen in a field is revealfed to be a product of the 
poet’s "defective vision’’. At the end of the 
poem, Matthias wishes lo claim that the un- 
happy girl he sees pretending to be a wren in 
the same field becomes the bird be hpd earlier 
dismissed as a “floating mote ... a flaw . : . Irt 
the eye of the beholder?,- ’ ; • \. : 

In ‘'Part of an Answer" Matthias (vrites "I try. 
:to make the / evil things, secondary 7 worlds". 
The occasional , contingent nature of hiS Work, 
,so much ' of which is dependent onTeadlijg or 
travel, is obviously a matter of pridfc to |dkn,! 
not something which might lead to tin adrriisV ' 
sion of margin ality': His'attachnient to "quota- ! 
tion, commentary, ; pastfchp” hiay 1 have its 
source in an affection for ^ medieval practice.- 
but its justification is the paradoxical freedom 
of manrier his approach aUows;pfinging 
together, experiences : and expressions from 
different centuries arid Continent^ to ' create *' 
Cultural hybrids. Abundant linguistic invention-' 
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FURIO COLOMBO 

God In America: Religion and politics in the 
United States 

Translated by Kristin Jamitt 
176pp. Columbia University Press. SI 8. 

0231 059728 


Furio Colombo is a scholar-journalist who 
writes in La Stampa and tenches international 
affairs at Columbia University. The original 
Italian title of his book, // Dio (( America, was 
bolder. He has a thesis to propound, it is that 
“religion is to American culture, politics and 
life, what ideology is to Frepch, Italian, Span- 
ish and other European cultures, politics and 
life - a key, a matrix, a way of explaining and 
organizing otherwise confusing events". That 
begs a number of questions about "European 
culture", but Colombo can be forgiven that. 
He can only do one thing at a time. 

I think he proves his thesis. Unfortunately, 
his reflections were prompted in the first place 
by the election of 1980 when "born again” 
Democrat Jimmy Carter was defeated by 
“moral majority” Ronald Reagan. Four and a 
half years and another election later, life has 
moved on. The President’s exploitation of 
Christian themes has become still more reck- 
less: he has told the world that he regards 
liberation theologians as agents of Marxism, 
compared the Contras fighting against the • 
Nicaraguans to the Pilgrim Fathers and hinted 
that a nuclear first-strike against the Soviet 
Union might be an economical route towards 
the biblical Armageddon. Most of what Col- 
ombo says has been confirmed and sharpened. 

So the interest of his book lies in how it all came 
about. (“Look at the process as well as the 
result", advised Lord Acton.) 

Colombo inrites us to look at the process. 
His starting-point is the Revd Jerry Falwell's 
press conference of February 5, 1981, when he 
declared war on sin in the name of the "moral 
majority" whose influence, it was held, had 
contributed importantly to Reagan’s election 1 
triumph. Sin had been denounced befqre then, 
but what was new was the swaggering confi- 
dence and intolerance, and the combination of 
old intimidation with new technology. Tele-, 
vision was to be one of the major instruments of 
the campaign, capturing Americans at their 
most .vulnerable moments - in motels in the 
middle of the night — and endowing the pro- 
liferating smaller Churches with a sense of 
power. Mainstream Christians on the whole : . 
flayed out of the. moral majority. Even Bjlly ' 
Graham regarded it with suspicion. He was too 


“moderate” a figure for the new intransigents. 
The Catholic Church, though wooed hy the 
prospect of an nnti-nbortion campaign, was not 
interested because it was moving in altogether 
different directions. 

The result was. however, that political de- 
bate shifted from the political parties to the 
Churches. This had always been a tendency in 
American life, sometimes in a negative mode 
(eg, McCarthyism I. sometimes more positive- 
ly as in support for Roosevelt's New Deal in the 
1930s and the civil rights movement of the 
196Us. The appointment of the Revd Andrew 
Young ns United States Ambassador to the 
United Nations may be said to have conse- 
crated the civil rights movement. The moral 
majority seeks to bury it, having in common 
with McCarthyism intolerance and a prefer- 
ence for opposing rather than affirming. But it 
filled in the vacuum of the Republican Party 
after the humiliations of Watergate. Colombo 
writes: “The political parties are caught be- 
tween the desire to avoid religious issues (such 
as abortion or prayers in the school) and the 
evidence that religious issues are a relevant 
pan of the debate.” But after the 1984 election, 
it is harder to maintain that the Republicans 
wanted to “avoid religious issues". Moreover, 
there is some evidence that a “religious issue" 
(eg, a perceived hesistancy on abortion on the 
part of Geraldine Ferraro) handicapped the 
Democrats; and Ehat this alleged “weakness" 
was deliberately introduced into the campaign 
by the new Archbishop of New York. John J. 
O'Connor. 

But Colombo docs not get that far in the 
story. He is at his best in unmasking the “code- 


words" constantly used by the moral majority. 
Hero is a brief glossary. The ilelonco of "hu- 
man rights” means seeking to km nlmititui. 
“Family morality” can lend one to declare wai 
on pornography, seek segregated Chi im inn 
schools away from the cnnlcnipnruiy drug cul- 
ture, oppose ERA (giving equal rights to 
women and men) and draw up a blacklist ol 
banned books such as Desmond Morris's The 
Naked Ape. “Creationism”, as developed in its 
San Diego headquarters, equals anti-Darwin- 
ism. and works on the principle tlut il Dai win 
can be shown to be inadequate, then the Bible 
account ol creation is somehow demonstrated. 

Curiously for an Italian, Colombo's touch 
deserts him when he deals with the Roman 
Catholic Church. He gets some (acts wrong. 
The Catholics and Episcopalians did not cele- 
brate n joint Eucharist on March 8. I9.SI, at 
Norfolk, Virginia. Pope John Paul II did not 
condemn liberation theology at a Eucharistic 
Congress in Mexico in 1978 but at a CEI. AM 
(Latin American Bishop's Conference) meet- 
ing in Puebla in 1979. He puzzles over why the 
Catholic hierarchy so readily blessed the “char- 
ismatic movement”. I can tell him why: to lake 
it over benignly was the only way to prevent it 
drifting away. Yet he is probably right to say 
that, with their pastoral letter on nuclear 
weapons, The Challenge of Peace (reviewed in 
the TLS, February 24. 1984), the US Bishops 
had done something novel: “For the first time 
in American history, and perhaps in many cen- 
turies of Catholic history, a religious position 
has expressed a passionate contradiction with 
the political position of its government” (that 
will also serve as an instance of the occasional 
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iteiiher issue would he .aiven an absolute,- 
leienee. Ins neatly Mymied his oppoaL 
And nil Ills' whole the "seamless rube" so-, 
has been maintained. c 

C'nlnmbo does not provide an index, butitk 
evident that Pope John Paul makes numeroas 
appearances, not. alas, as a defender of the 
“seamless robe" theory but ns someone who 
can he exploited us a defender of “mod 
niajority" positions. Colombo hints at this view 
Willioul developing it. It would have to be ex- 
plored in a second volume. Nor could he have 
been aware at the time of writing of the “nen 
Catholic Right” associated with Michael 
Novak of the American Enterprise Institute 
More sane and rational than the moral major- 
ity, il has been trying to persuade the US 
Bishops, as they draft a pastoral letter on eco- 
nomic questions. to accept that revamped capi- 
ta lism and sturdy liberalism provide the best 
chance for alleviating the lot ofthe poorin the 
Third World as well as in the developed world. 

Gml may not actually he an American, but 
he lias many fans (here, One would not give an 
atheist presidential candidate much chance. 
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JUDITH MARTIN - 

Miss Manners 1 Guide to Rearing Perfect 
Children 

405pp. Hamish Hamilton. £9.95. 
0241114918. 


“There is one universal law among men, gods 
and all animals^ for parents to love their own 
children" - at least, according to a character ip 
one of Euripides’, lost play*, who might welj 
have added, “an(l alfnost hever|anyon^ elseV. 
W^cap -be sentimental about .babies. iii’jhe: 

• abstract, but not about - the screaming infant 
behind' us : in- the aeroplane. ] or the sticky-;; 
fingered toddler running up and down the aisles , 
or sitting in the lavatory screaming, “I can’t 

• GO!!, while his mother or fatter looks, about 
proudly, as if to say, “Isn't he ciite?’’, Anyone in 

.. the United States who is exposed to public 
travel, .. or who works in ' am office : where 

• . rtiotifers bring their nursing babies*: and where ' 
during school holidays. children face in the cqr*-. 
ridore - that is, virtually evetypne - will find 
comfort inAiiss Manners 1 Guide. Even if Miss 
Manners, unlike Herod the Great,' cannot eli- 
minate, the children, she cun reassure us that 
we are right to resent unruly behaviour, and 
even suggests polite, tnsEeful gestures we can 
makfetobriiig about improvement in their (und 
their parents') conduct; “a parent who does hot 
civilize his qhild leaves civilization the task of 
defending itself, agd-you hgd better save^ you jt;i 


premises from such children." 

Thnt Miss Manners’s advice is available not 
only in book form but also daily in one’s local 
paper shows that she is dealing with a national 
problem almost as important as crime or even 
sex. ft seems clear that at every level of Amer- 
. ican society, from the most deprived to the 
most affluent and privileged, parents prefer to 
leave to others the task of teaching rules of 
proper conduct. In some cases, certainly, the ■' 
parents’ failure is due to ignorance or Inertia;' 
in many others, it is- the consequence of geo- 

• graphical and spciaLmobility; among educated 
popple it; is the result of a ‘devout reliance on? 

■ professionalism! For young children from Bos- 

• ton -s comfor table Western suburbs, etiquette 

' classes. are nqw held the first Saturday of every .'I 
month in the panelled-oak dining-room ofthe ' 
Parker House Hotel.; For $10 a visit, the cfail- '. 
dren are instructed Which fork jo use (“start 
from: the. left, and wofk to the right’'), not to 
puftheir elbows on (he table and howto hold i : : 

' .sbup-spoon..’; I ■ . . V e' : \ 

' / .Miss Manners’s book, like the newspaper 1 
column frpm whlch It is compiled, offers equai- ! 
ly “professional” advice for a wider yahge of 
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social probtefos. Life in American jnidtite-class • 

: families of the 19SOs.>eems; to- Ijparffittfe • /- 
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semblance to the bappy sC6nes bf chUdhood , ; 
.depicted in theSarurdayCveningPosiofUi^, }■ 
Mariners'^ own childhood, where the bigger: 
problems were Responsibility (shamefaced. 

red-haired, freckled-faced kid holds &aseball- t' 
bat behind ills back while Pa looks djsapprtf-:V 
vngly- d broken .Window) our- Oro^ogtUR(Ma 1 v; ' 


shown holding buck tears, Dad smirking, Son- 
ny looks round for approval while getting first 
haircut or. trying on first long trousers; or Ma 
seen beaming Pa scowling, while Sis leaves for 

k ?, th her d9le) ' ^ ow ‘ Judge from 
what Miss Manners advises, mother and father 

rarely live in the same house, or even care what 

Tofe f ? ? r d ° e8 ’ are busy with tlieir 

ih^ih ^ h !i Vq h i t e lime or concern for the 
childhood, rltes de passage that once Would 
have claimed;their best attention; Most qf the 
people who write the letters that Miss Manners 
answer^ in her column describe themselves no 
as parents of the offending C hild«“ 
sisters, aunts stepmothers, grandmothers 

chiMren 

MIss^Manners advises these victims Q f soci- 
,‘ ety ^ fishtb^k, not .with |he vio(etire anriTn 
; Kh?(L£jy. wiH),whicll : they; hare, treated 

(night be more . devastating Were ft 

- to 

:Tinkerbell is - : 

advises ithat evbty paVehtSirWv^ 5 O anners V 


even in the prc.se nee of disnpproring 
onlookeih. 

Miss Mnnuuis's advice, nil hough directed 
primarily to families, will lie useful for m 
equally victimized population, (he children’s 
teachers. Miss Manners works to restore Ibj- 
respect for experience that (rather than ags) 
gives the adult his or her real authority, afldw 
encourage restraint of emu's (mo feelings sm 
consideration for others even when they l^ 1 
deserye il. Such behaviour runs counter fot! 16 
favourite traditions. oF : American : cducatioo- 
which encourage spontaneity and sclf-expre^ 
ion for the child, urge the teacher to give credit" 
for trying and attitude, as well as for perfortn- 


auu uuuuoe, as. wen sis ii'i r 1 ' ,. 

nnee, and encourage students to think .that at'' 

Mipirn-inl^... I i IftllPV.Or 


their opinions have value, especially if tliey, 
their, parents; are paying the bill. : ■ ■ 

In 'geqeral Miss Manners disapproves^ 
plotely of the excessive familiarity that 
becoirie endemic; uiiiverstil use of first nan® 1 
and the sincere,- thoughtful critiqde Ji& e ‘ ^ u 
look awful; are you depressed? let me reep 1 ^ 
mciid|my- theropist“. i Inevitably, ; perhaps- ‘J 
the feievision age, many people fccMhat they 
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have acquired some expertise in regard! 11 8 . 
critical scrutiny wjmt others do, and thus see 
to themselves qualified to . offer hnsoHcit* 0 : 
opinibns hbdut how their acquainlances^ ^ r ' 

(onriapee plight be altered' or Improvedi PJ 

Mi^s fanners iki this respect, its in all ' 
resists prevailing trends of behaviour- 5W JJJ 
self tievefiteils us hir owii first name, JP5;- 
about horielf In the third person, and Injjg*:; 

i nihe rifcolnfti m 'offers? ndvi ccotI^ 
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The houses against the White House 


Geoffrey Marshall 


LOUIS FISHER 

Constitutional Conflicts Between Congress and 
the President 

372pp. Princeton University Press. £47.25 
(paperback, £8.10). 

0691 076804 


The separation of powers doctrine has be- 
come, over time, a comic constitutional mon- 
strosity - a thing of inferential leaps and slip- 
pery implications. It is not true that anything at 
all can be said to follow from it, but almost 
anything can. 

Oddly perhaps, the Constitution of the Un- 
ited States nowhere mentions the separation or 
autonomy of the legislative and executive 
branches. Indeed, anyone reading Articles 
One and Two might even doubt the existence 
of any such principle and see in them a scheme 
of legislative supremacy. Congressional power 
to control executive action is in fact far- 
reaching. The two Houses of the legislature 
have the power of the purse, wide powers of 
investigation and a monopoly of legislative au- 
thority. Hie Senate’s consent is necessary far 
the making of treaties, the appointment of 
ambassadors and Supreme Court Justices and 
of all other officers of the United States unless 
the Constitution or legislation has vested their 
appointment elsewhere. Moreover, both 
Houses together can, by impeachment, re- 
move the President from his office altogether. 
They are separated from him but he is not 
separated from them. 

None the less, as repository oF the executive 
power of the United States and as Commander 
in Chief of its Army and Navy, the President, 
through time, has gathered and exercised pow- 
ers that have led historians and politicians to 
speak about executive tyranny and of an Impe- 
rial Presidency. 

In 1978 Louis Fisher of the Library of Con- 
gress Congressional Research Service pub- 


lished a prize-winning study, The Constitution 
Between Friends. Here this is republished as a 
new and extended study of constitutional con- 
flicts between the Presidency and Congress (a 
place where the American King notoriously 
has need of his Friends). 

The areas of political conflict are clear. They 
exist where one branch of government has 
what Madison in The Federalist No 47 called 
“partial agency and control" over the acts of 
the other, or where such participation has been 
asserted and judicially confirmed. Hence, con- 
flicting claims about the limits of authority 
arise in relation to the appropriation and 
spending of money, on the question of powers 
of appointment and removal, foreign affairs, 
the use of the armed forces, the control of 
regulatory and agency action and the legisla- 
tive process itself (given the veto and override 
powers of President and Congress). 

In some areas the trend seems to have been ' 
towards a curtailment of presidential author- 
ity. The President's power of removal, for ex- 
ample, has narrowed where Congressional au- 
thority to create offices and attach conditions 
to their tenure has been upheld by the Courts, 
especially in cases where office holders have 
exercised adjudicatory or investigatory func- 
tions. The Congressional reaction to the sack- 
ing of Professor Archibald Cox as special pro- 
secutor during the Watergate crisis, for exam- 
ple, was a signal defeat for an uncurtailed pres- 
idential prerogative. In others areas, as for * 
example in the ability-to implement executive 
policy by presidential proclamations. Pres- 
idential power has been, with occasional set- 
backs, acknowledged and extended. 

Wider powers of presidential or administra- 
tive rule-making are perhaps an instance less of 
conflict than of simultaneous judicial extension 
of both legislative and executive authority. The 
pure Lockeian milk of the separation of powers 
doctrine holds that legislative power cannot be 
delegated at all. Congress holding power from 
the people must hold it fast and not pass it on 
into any other hands. Delegatus non potest del- 


The camera-ready candidates 
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KATHLEEN HALL JAMIESON 
Packaging the Presidency; A history and 
criticism of presidential campaign advertising 
505pp. Oxford University Press. £19.50. 

0 19 503504 6 


All candidates for office understand thnt "it 
ain’t what you say, it’s the way that you say it" 

• and most are aware of how a political message 
can be distorted by those who control the in- 
struments of communication. Few countries 
have experienced ns extensive a take-over of 
politics by marketing men as the United States. 
There, political strategy is shaped by consul- 
tants who purport to combine their com- 
munications skills with political arts, and the 
personalities and policies of candidates are 

• adapted according to whether they will sell. 
The presidency has been severely affected by , 

■. these develbpments. Despite a constitution 
. framed to avoid the excesses of monarchical 
™le, ; the American executive has become > a 
highly personalized institution; reforms de- 
: , signed to democratize the electoral process and 
to constrain the role of money seem to have 
delivered the conduct of elections to a host of 
media kdviaere. 

■ Kathleen Hall Jamiesons book chronicles 
/ the oha^gipg^Qig 0 f .advertising in American 
politics. Thb wqy such factors as the perceived • 

strengths; arid Weaknesses of candidates, cost 
and, campaigri| finance regulation, the : public .. 
:mot)d apd eyen thp aesthetics of the. media . 
consulUnt have interacted since . 1 945 can be 
■ traced ‘'through the optic of presidential adver- . 
.tUing ,l , Whqt.can also bd traced Is the exteht to 
Which lhe cfiilture of successful salesmanship 
'transform the lofty ideals of Philadelphia 
' l°Tlt-thc jretpjireirients of Madison Avenue. . 
r . Politi^l culture, not technology, Is the, key 

jo .undersjanding; what has occurred ; In the 
. Up W States;-: Although radio: and television 

• Profound impact on American poll- 
“cajiHfc, theix impact would not have been so 


egare. Since the 1930s the Supreme Court's 
attitude has been to uphold this doctrine firmly 
by concluding that since Congress cannot dele- 
gate legislative powers to the President or the 
executive agencies, any powers that it cares to 
delegate cannot be legislative powers. In 
another idiom this might be called playing the 
advantage rule. It keeps the game flowing. 

Sometimes, of course. Congress may dispute 
a presidential claim to be acting under or 
within the terms of its legislation. President 
Kennedy in 1961 financed the Peace Corps by 
using contingency funds made available by the 
Mutual Security Act, and Richard Nixon’s 
executive order in 1971 extending the activities 
of the Subversive Activities Control Board was 
disputed by his Congressional opponents as 
being an nttempt to alter without authority the 
form of the Congressional legislation under 
which he was purporting to act. 

In each of these main areas of discord (in- 
cluding the War Power, Treaties, appropria- 
tions and the legislative veto) the author gives a 
succinct sketch of the history and current state 
of play in President-Congressional conflicts 
largely as they have been clarified (or some- 
times not) by the arbitration of the judicial 
branch. Students of American government will 
find here an excellent guide to the central 
dilemmas of American policy-making. 

Not everyone, perhaps, would concur in the 
concluding summary of the Supreme Court’s 
attitude to the separation of powers. This sug- 
gests that over the past decade the Court has 
moved away from a functional and practical 
approach to separated powers and adopted a 
doctrinal or formalistic model. This judgment , 
like any other framed in such terms, should be 
cautiously viewed and swallowed, if at all, with 
a pinch of salt. Anyone who accuses the Court of 
deserting a functional for a formal approach 
usually means that Us decisions have failed to 
promote functions he approves of. It is said, for 
example, that in 1974 in US v Nixon the Court 
kept to the functional approach in rejecting the 
President's claims about the scope of executive 
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attitudes towards campaigning generally. Be- 
fore the New Deal much that modem presiden- 
tial candidates do would "have been thought 
degrading. (Thus William McKinley delegated 
the nastier aspects of campaigning to Mark 
Hanna, preferring to rock on his i>orch in Can- 
ton, Ohio. And Harding's death, like Wilson’s 
stroke, was attributed to over-indulgence in 
flesh-pressing - a fate which the National 
Broadcasters Association thought radio might 
spare Coolidge.) However, attempts to impose ' 
scemliness on American politics had to strug- 
gle with a more robust American tradition 
which revelled in personality ahd made direct 
appeals to the people in a style which blended 
politics and entertainment. Thus Andrew 
Jackson’s supporters gleefully used his “Old 
Hickory" image to electoral advantage and 
Willinm Henry Harrison used his opponents' 
jibe that he would be content in a log cabin with 
a jug of Cider, to transform himself into a rather 
mbre populist candidate than his IWo- 
thousand-acre estate warranted. William Jen- 
nings Bryan's challenge to McKinley w'ds laun- 
ched in 1896 from Madison Square Gardens. 

Radio came; at the end of a period whfcn 
populist and progressive notions had killed any 
idea of politics as an activity reserved to on 
elite. Thereafter mastery of advertising techni- 
ques became an essential component of pres- 1 
idehtial politics. The insidious potential of new . 
forms of communication ih less scrupulous : 
hands could already be discerned Os tijudi iri ; 
Franklin Roosevelt's Use of the'radib as irilfie 
ravihgs of Father Coughlin: However, it was 
the advent of television which elevated politic; ’ 
al packaging to a high art. . 

• Richard Nixon’s history is a curious embodi- • ' ; 
ment of the problems associated with the role. '., 
of the media, Saved by the "Checkers" speech, 
Nixon demonstrated the pOwdr of a single tele- , 
vision shot to alter political events, Yet^he, 
failed in the presidential debates of I960 be-: 
cadse by'eornparisbn with Kenriedy be looked 
pale and shifty. The Importance . of television 
image as opposed to content wa i underllried.by 
the finding that of those . who saW' the debites ' . 
on television a/fnajority'thought ‘Kennedy 4iadnl 


worthwhile of those who heard them on radio a 
majority thought Nixon had won . Watergate 
and the televised replays of the impeachment 
hearings also showed the extent to which tele- 
vision,, advertising men and the political ’pro- 
cess were intertwined, as well as proving that 
on occasion the American public could reject 
shoddy political goods however brilliantly 
wrapped. 

Professor Jamieson describes with enthu- 
siasm the selection of the thenies in campaigns, 
and the problems attached to managing candi- 
dates, although she occasionally slips into syn- 
tax so sticky as to be worthy of Eisenhower, 
Thus on Goldwater's difficulties with the social 
security issue she comments that the “Demo- 
cratic inference that making it (ie, social secur- 
ity) voluntary constitutes a drastic change in 
the system does not sanction putting that infer- 
ence in Goldwater’s mouth”. However, the 
concentration on the detail of image presenta- 
tion has caused her to neglect sustained analy- { 
sis of the wider questions about the political 
system. Although she mentions that the half- 
hour candidate television advertiseriierits have 
been replaced by the more popular short 
“spot” advertisements, she does not really ex- 
plore the implications of this for the handling 
of issues.' Nor does she link her themes' with ' 
other: developments in television such as the 
increasing preference for news over current 
; affairs 'analysis. • ' '• ; » . • '• ‘ / : 

■ ; .Tha: parly system ; : is ! hardly mentioned 
although' 'clearly the’ absence bf ideologically ' 
coherent parties has contributed substantially 
to thb vacuum which 'rtiedta advisers have fij-. 
led. The image of the. Republican Party arid 
that of Ike merged to the former's advantage at 
fir?t; but neglect of the party's grass foots' 
underlined | th^ Hanger j of over-reft apee oh'; a j 
candidate’s personal popularity. The'recerit re- 
vival of Republican -fortunes: is founded on 
finnef ground, owing much to . hard organiz- 
ational work: and to more general Intellectual 
trends,. Yef: ft also beriefi(ed;. .front Reagan's 
skijl as a: performer. As Professor Jamieson 
notes,- the “nice guy" wasp role he had played 
fora Jong time;* the image fofffenfed'tfte^harder • 


privilege and emphasized the need for a work- 
able government. No doubt, though, Richard 
Nixon felt that his need for a workable govern- 
ment in accordance with the functional 
approach had been judicially ignored. Three 
years later, the Court in Nixon v Administrator 
of General Services (involving the President’s 
control of his papers) again favoured a 
“pragmatic flexible” approach to Congression- 
al authority, viewing it “in practical terms”. 

However, in 1983, practicality, pragmatism, 
flexibility and functionalism are said to have 
been thrown to the wind in the celebrated and 
epoch-breaking cas e/./V.S. v Chadha in which 
the Supreme Court held unconstitutional the 
frequently asserted Congressional power to ex- 
ercise a legislative veto over executive action 
(as exemplified in the War Powers Act of 1973 
and the Impoundment Control Act of 1974). 
But it might be argued that the Chadha deci- 
sion if wrong was so not because it was formal 
rather than functional but because it was not 
formal enough. The legislative veto can be 
viewed in many ways - as being, for example, a 
form of conditional legislation, or as a way in 
which the legislature delegates powers to one 
of its elements. Article One of the United 
States Constitution helps to fog the distinction 
between tlje legislature and its elements by 
vesting legislative power in Congress defined 
ns the Senate and House of Representatives 
but also providing that legislation cannot take 
place without the participation of the Presi- 
dent. It may be that in Chadha the majority of 
the Court did not sufficiently analyse the char- 
acter of parent acts and subordinate progeny or 
draw lines between legislative vetoes on ad- 
judicatory, administrative or rule-making acti- 
vities, or consider (as.Mr Justice Powell did) 
that the particular Congressional reversal of an 
adjudicatory decision might have been objec- 
tionable simply as a legislative invasion of the 
judicial function, contrary to the separation of 
powers. That might be a formal argument, but 
formal arguments are only wrong if they are 
the wrong formal arguments. 


edges of the new Republican creed; In addition 
to this person nl' advantage which they enjoyed, 
over the Democrats In 1980, the Republicans 
used the media differently. They were more 
professional about testing tlieir .advertise- 
ments. What is not clear however, is whether 
-this difference was a fluke or another manifest- 
ation of superior Republican strategy. 

Similarly, Jamieson gives little Indication of . 
the ipipact of campaign tactics in the White 
House. Nor does she discuss extensively the 
marketing concepts and; the technological con- 
straints of advertising. This site might have 
done had she written more about advertising 
generally, including such specialized aspects of 
it as direct mail. Indeed, the absence of discus- 
sion of direct mail is a weakness in a book 
which purports to be about all political advert- 
ising and not juSt television. 

Nevertheless for those who want a straight- 
forward starting-point for studying the effect of 
television and political advertising on the style 
of American politics, Professor Jamieson's' ' 
study will prove highly useful. Buf what. would 
George Washington have made of Gerald Raf- 
shoon? 


Part 2 of the , National Inventory of 
Documentary Sources in the United States, a 
five-part microfiche project published by 
Chqdwyck-H^&ley (Cambridge) has recently ■ 
been -completed. Part ,1, “Federal Records," ', 
brought together the records of federal agen- 
cies; ip the Sdiithsonlart and Presidential Lib- v 
raries, Part. 2, ‘‘Manuscript Division, Library, 
of Congress " promisesia new font) of access to ■ . 
"the.' ! most; important' repository in North. 
America". It contains registers of 772 collec- ■' 
tiohs in the library, each With a “scojae note" 1 
providing a detailed description; of the GPliecp 
tion , p lus a listing of its boXes and folders. This, ; 
say the publishc re,' will “bridge the gap be-' • 
tween the brief entry fqr each collection in the 
Natiopal Unioh Catalog. of Manuscript Collec- 
tlotis knd the collections themselves' 7 : “Manu- 
script Division" consists of 900 silver positive 
microfiche in three storage binders With a 
printed dothbotind index^ arid coSts $2,750. ' 
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HOW 

DEMOCRACIES 

PERISH 

Jean-Francois Revel 

“A worthy and topical work by 
one of the most controversial and 
original political thinkers of our 
time." 

Stanley Reynolds, Punch 
£10.95 


THE SURVIVAL OF 
CHARLES DARWIN 


The Biography of a Man and an 
Idea 

Ronald W. Clark 

A succinct and stylish account of 
evolution and the fate of Darwin’s 
ideas after his death.” 

New Society 
£14.95 
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or How to Ruin Masterpieces by 
Restoration 


Sarah Walden 
**A fascinating and disquieting 
hook, likely to be every bit as 
controversial as the subject itself.’ 
• Harper’s and Queen 
£12.95 


THE ROMAN 
EMPERORS 

Michael Grant 
A fascinating collection of 
biographical cameos of the rulers 
i of Imperial Rome from 3l BC to 

, , - : AD 476. • 

; £14.95 > 


DAVID 

: GENTLEMAN’S 
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David Gentleman 

“One of the best. London books , 
that has come my way, because it 
shows just how strange and : 
various - ugly and lovely - the dty 
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Paul Theroux, Sunday Times 
£14.95 


EDWARD LEAR 

Vivien Noakes 
The catalogue of a delightful 
. RoytU Academy of Arts 
r, , •' • *. exhibition. . 

M •- |?.95 paperback 


A FANATIC HEART 

- ■ ■ Selected Stories of 

- EdnaO'Brieh 

“Oqique and! brilliant, limpid ind ' 
.lovely.’*' F “ 
Hilary Bailey, Guardian ■ ■ ' 

. ■ '£9.95'- • : ' -. 


WILD ABOUT 
HARRY 

Paul Pickering 

“A smashing debut from a new 
1 comic, novelist of terrific promise.” 
Valentfrie Cunningham, Observer 
; £8.95 
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Weidenfeld & Nicolson 


i To a native of the Isle of Wight, the retired 
person who has come to live in his village is 
known as a “When -I”, from a characteristic 
conversational turn (“When 1 was in India/ 
the Foreign Office/the City, . . etc); and in- 
deed there is something about the island, quite 
apart from its hospitality to the venerable, that 
prompts reminiscence - a general old- 
I fashionedness nicely announced, on dis- 
I embarking from the Portsmouth boat, by the 
\ antiquated tu be train that takes one from Ryde 
Pier Head to the Esplanade, and thence, with 
many a glimpse of Victorian villas in gardens of 
palm and fuschia, skirting hills and crossing 
sunken lanes, to the south-eastern coast, be- 
loved of holiday-makers who would not dream 
of venturing abroad. Here, a little to the east of 
Ventnor, Shan kl in nnd the much less elegant 
Sundown, on the crumbling cliffs below Culver 
Down, is Bembridge School, the home of the 
Ruskin Galleries: the largest private archive. I 
dare say, of the papers of any significant 
nineteenth -century English writer. 

The Ruskin collections are themselves pre- 
served in a period setting. The galleries hous- 
ing the manuscripts, books and drawings re- 
semble those carefully reconstructed rooms of 
former times that one occasionally finds in 
museums. Built in the 1930s, and not altered 
since then, they belong to the last days of the 
arts and crafts revival. The designer of the 
various school buildings at Bembridge was 
William Alexander Harvey (1875-1951), an 
architect of no especial fame, though he has a 
place in the garden cities movement. For that 
reason he is best known in his native Birming- 
ham, where his practice was responsible for the 
model village of Bournville. John Howard 
Whitehouse, the founder of Bembridge 
School, was also a Birmingham man: he was 
born there in 1873. In 1896 he was the sec- 
retary of the Birmingham Ruskin Society 
and the editor of its journal St George. In 1903 
he moved to Scotland and eventually became 
: LiberaL-MP for Mid-Lanark, which he repre* - 
sented from 1910 to 1918. When he left active 
politics to found a progressive boarding-school 
at Bembridge it was natural that his former 
colleagues should send their children to be 
under his charge; and the school retained a 
connection with parliamentary Liberalism 
until very recently. 

Bembridge School and his pupils were to be 
the main work of Whltehouse’s life . But he was 
more proud of his association with Ruiikin than 
of any educational endeavour. Whitehouse was 
one of the youngest men to have met Rus- 
kin, for he visited Brantwood, his home, in the 
year before Ruskin’s death, 1899. On this occa- 
sion he presented him with an illuminated 
“national address" prepared by the various , 
Ruskin Societies to honour his eightieth birth-' 
day, firehouse’s diary, which is preserved at 
Beipbridge, records how, as he entered Rus- 
kin's bedroom. 


very cheap treasures. Warehouse's purchases 
at the sales are the core of the Bembridge 
holdings. At the first of them he bought Rus- 
kin's diaries, which record his life from 1835 to 
1889, working papers and notebooks for The 
Slones of Venice, manuscripts of Ruskin’s 1878 
notes on his own Turner drawings and of The 
Art of England, Love's Meinie and The Engle's 
Nest (these are Oxford lecture series), together 
with a number of fragments and twenty books 
from the Brantwood library. At the Sotheby's 
sale of May 1931 he acquired, among oilier 
things, pnekuges containing letters between 
Ruskin’s parents, letters to Ruskin from his 
father, and three large parcels of letters from 
Ruskin to Joan Severn. These Inst were written 
daily (and sometimes twice or thrice daily) 
whenever Ruskin was apart from his cousin, 
and date from 1864, when Joan came to live in 
the Ruskin household, to his final collapse in 
Paris in 1888. They provide the fullest and most 
illuminating record of his later life, but remain 
largely unpublished. 

Whitehouse continued to purchase Ruskin 
material after these dispersal sales and in 1932 
bought Brantwood itself: thus it now belongs 
to the same trust that administers the Bem- 
bridge holdings. The collection on the Isle of 
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Ruskln's pencil and watercolour portraitof Rose La 

Touche which Is In the Guild of St George Collection 
althe Ruskin Gallery, Sheffield. 



he attempted to rise, byt was evidently too feeble to 
do so . . . .[.then explained that we had brought him 
a National Address, and [ read it to him. As I was 
doing so, I Occasionally heard him give a low ex- 
clamation -half sob it seemed to be. When i finished 
he t(Ie<i to reply but could inter Only a few brijkdn 
words 

■Whitehopse was much moved by this encoun- 
ter. In . the next year he attended; Ruekin’s 
funerai. and llstendd with interest to; the indifi- 
.^et ^onversation ,o£ George Allen, .who 
had been in Ruskin’s service, as factotum and 
publisher for forty yearsrthoseyeats, in fact, ■ 
that arp nqt .relatec) jp Praeter(ta, , Ruskirj’s 
autobiography. It wps. probably at this time 
that Whitehouse realized hoyv much pf 'Rus-. 
.kip’s own life there svas 19 collect and preserve., 
But since? rant woo dapd Its Content^ how be-.' 
came the property Of Joan and ArthuVSevem- 
Ruskin’s pousin and her husband - his pcquisi-' 
bon of priibpry material had to w'ait for a fe w - , 
more years. •; : 

Joan Sevqrn died in 1924, Arthur .ip 1930. '' 
They had sqjd most of (hp morepbriousV' 
valuable, of tljie contdijts bf Brentwood,- .the , 
Turners, gem* and missels. There regained- an 
immense tjhd miscellaneous cpllectfoh Vof. 
manuscript, material,, drawings aqd primed ; , i 
books. In 1930 and 1931 fi ve sales at Sotheby 's, 
and two 8 t Brantwood and Warwick Square; - 
die SeverasV Londqn h,oine, ^ ;r ~-*‘ — '■ 


Wight grew uniil Whitehouse’s death in 1955 
and has been . augmented by many purchases 
mid bequests since then. But the store of 
Ruskin material was simply not studied while 
Whitehouse lived. His real interest was in 
watercolours. There are some 600 Ru S id n 
drawings at Bembridge, with 200 by associated 
artists, and another 200 at Brantwood. White- 

1 ! StS 0f U,ese sheets, and 
framed the best of them. But the manuscripts 

unca,a! 0 gued and largely 
tinread. A rather dispiriting record of Sis 
situation is (o be found in the Clarendon Press 

iqS 0 " ° f l USkiR ' S dlarlBS > ^uea between 
Infh 1 !? > 9 l 9 ‘ The P. ubl * shed version , gives 
don thC H )mp,ete te3ct and its annota- 

s rand 9® and, inaccurate. This, is 
bemuse Whitehouse's co-editor, the late Joan 
Evans, was lost without, the rest of the Bem- 

K 5 C °il eC i I °" 1 V ' hich shc did h0 « consult. 

. Modem Ruskin scholarship was not possible 

•. n l He .then fatind that there were 
on?^? US P ^rE e ^ s of ,e t^« that had not been • 

opened since Whitehouse bought them Mdnu 

i catalogued;! t is poLfofo to felfS^ " 

published tides to ifc daily.eveiits of 

project Which Cook 
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appointed clubhouse. What more doesaS 
lur need, when at the end of the day he liX 
eyes from pages scrawled with the Victor^ 
hfe-hlood, ink? In Chalet Siesta and <5 
Gull s Nest I lived for months. It was 
neither by day nor by night was l in the J *5 
world, nnd whm I read in the daytime J 
crazier than a dream. In the Culver Club bar 
you can sing “My Way" until closing-lime ita, 
(careful 0,1 the cliff paths) run homo thLeh 
Che caravans, sleep - almost -Ala belle ho £ 
swim before breakfast, listen to French redid 
on the trnmiy und swim again in your lunch- 
hour before another long session with Rus. 
km's correspondence, or his analysis of Greek 
iconography, to he found in his diaries, or with 
the unpublishable parts or Praeterlta. Yon 
need a healthy head for this kind of research- at 
no point after I860 was Ruskin a happy man 
and it is especially painful to uncover the truth 
nboul his life after 1875, when Rose La Touche 
died, and he became subject to the ten years of 
madnesses that finally broke him. 

Many sequences of letters at Bembridw 
help one to understand how Ruskin developed 
the unique display of temperament that helps 
to make Fors Chvigent his mastetpiece. Such 
letters arc not necessarily addressed to loved 
ones or significant public figures. His ex- 
changes with Carlyle, Froudc and the like are 
certainly important, hut letters to schoolgirls, 
booksellers or local clergymen can be jusl.as 
revealing. Ruskin also wrote with great frank- 
ness to people he hardly knew, and for this 
reason the intimacy between his life and his 
public writing is often demonstrated in letters 
to unlikely correspondents. This is most the 
casein Ruskin's Fors period, between 1871 and 
1884. These are also the years of his Oxford 
Professorship; and the ninety-six issues of 
Fors, which at times incorporate Ruskin’s pri- 
vate correspondence, tend to mingle with his 
lectures, which supposedly were more official 
pronouncements. Such complicated matters 
become clearer with the assistance of the Bem- 
bridge collections. The various archives of tht 
Ruskin Galleries also help us to understand the 
composition of Praeterita. When he finally re- 
signed the Slude Chair and began his auto- 
biography Ruskin looked to old letters and 
diaries to stimulate his memories, and the first 
plans und drafts of the book arc actually writ- 
ten in his diaries. But Ruskin did not always 
use the material one would expect. He did no! 
refer, for instance, tu the touching correspond- 
ence between his pa rents, though his book is 
often written as n celebration of their marriage. 
And, since the narrative of Praeterlta did not 
reach the point at which lie began to write his 
3,000 letters to Joan Severn, their wealth of 
reminiscence is nlso Ignored. Future studies 
Ruskin’s work will have . to lake nil thjs into 
account. 

Chalet life has a different character in the . 
winter months. After the blackberry season 
and a week or two of mushroom time thereart , 
shutters on the icc-crcnm kiosk, the bus no loo- 
ger calls, the club and the supermarket dose- 
Somewhere, far away, the academic yesr 
is beginning, and an alsutian now roams tfais 
holiday campus to keep out intruders (me )- 11 
does not often snow on the island, but on Cuj- 
ver Cliff sea winds bluster through your slats 
and creosoted crevices. After October tht Is? ' 
of Wight population is reduced by half; and . 
thep ~ it is a Rusklrtian duty to say this -- 3 
veneer is removed and England appears as iw* 
v s * le meaner*- without connections. On Satur- 

• day mornings iri one pub bn Ryde Esplanade 

• there is a group; of alarming women (to a pej: ■ 
son who is in town to change his library hook 8 )- 
they.are off the 'boot and getting liquored up 
before visiting hours at the prisons at- Part* . 
huist and Albany, One; When-i; : by trade a# . , 
electrician, told me ho# to make ah electee v 
efiait, as he had done in Japan in the last nxWu#> . 
of the Second World War, All Wheii-I people 

. including I suppose tnyselfr teil you thmg$7° u 
;do not .wish to know, and certainly thqif viewa . 
we not going to be changed by the converse 

1 tirsii _ _ . _ « . 1.1 ■ Out irt>* 
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Doris Ulmann: American Portraits 

DAVID FEATHERSTONE 

Doris Ulmann, a wealthy New York society 
portraitist, spent nearly a decade of Ktimmers 
photographing rural folk of Appalachia and 
the South. With magnificent reproduction and 
new biographical information, this study 
illuminates how her work balances two trends 
in photography: the romantic pictorialistn of 
the teens and twenties and the documentary of 
the thirties. Pub. 4/85. 8 x 10 in. 228 pp. 74 
duotone, 16 halftone plates. 

New Mexico ISBN 0-8263-0783-3 C/S60.00 
New Mexico ISBN 0-8263-0804-X P/S29.95 


A Living Minstrelsy: The Poetry and 
Music or Sidney Lanier 

JANES. CABIN 

Lanier's music and poetry were intimately 
related and shaped to express the aesthetic 
ideal of a union of the arts. Had Lanier not 
been the musician he was, Gabin contends, he 
could not have written the poetry he did. Pub. 
Spring 1985. 192pp. tent. 

Mercer ISBN 0-86554-155-8 C/$ 15.95 tent. 


Dreams of Darkness: Fantasy and 
the Films of Val Lewton 
JP.TEiorre 

“An exceptional work .... Provides impor- ; 
tant new perspectives on the horror film : 
genre." — Richard B. Jewell; author 'of The ; 

Story ‘ p « b - LC 84-6619. 6 x 9 In. ! 
« 6 pp. illus. notes, index. . ' . 

fflioois ISBN 0-252-01154-4 C/$18.95. 


The Reconstruction of a Spanish 
Golden Age Playhouse: El Corral del 
Principe (1583-1744) 

JOHN J. ALLEN 

“A major addition to understanding the 
development of Western theater. A par- 
ticularly interesting Inclusion is the final sec- 
tion, ‘Comparison with the Playhouses of 
London.’ ... In all aspects this is a worthy 
tribute to one of the most important play- 
houses in our theatrical history." — Choice. 
Available from Transatlantic Book Service. 
Pub. 1/85. LC 83-1241. 9 x IOV 2 in. 141pp. 
Hlus. notes, index. 

Florida ISBN 0^8130-0755-0 C/S25.00. 


Hans Delbriick and the German 
Military Establishment 


ARDEN BUCHOLZ ! 

Analyzes the opposing views of Delbriick and 
Gen. von Sch lichen. "A very thorough and 
searching job of research. Students of German 
history and military affairs will learn a good deni 
from it." — ProFessor Gordon Craig. i9R5. LC 
84-16458. 6 x 9 in. 224pp. biblio essay. Index 
Iowa ISBN 0^87745-129-X OJ2U.OO 


Joseph Brant, 1743-1807: Man of 
Two Worlds 

ISABEL THOMPSON KELSAY 

“All that one can ask of a biography.” — N. 
Scott Momaday, The New York Times Book 
Review', “Superb.” — Library Journal', “An 
outstanding academic book of '84." ■ — 
Choice. Pub. 4/84. LC 83-470L 6 x 9 in. 
792pp. notes, 21 illus. index. 

Syracuse ISBN 0-8156-0182-4 C/S35.00. 


Oral Roberts: An American Life 

DAV1DE. HARRELL, JR. 

Tills forthcoming book Is the most important 
Pentecostal, charismatic biography to have been 
written. Pub. R/85. LC 84-48484. 65/8 x 9 l/4in. 
640pp. Ulus, index. 

Indians ISBN 0-253- 15844-3 C/J24.95 thru 

12/31/85. 


jThe Early Greek Poets and Their 

■Times'. 1 . • . - 

^THONY J/POOfiCKI ■ - 

famines the life and work of the leading ’ .. 
P®*« of the eighth to fifth century B.C. iii the ' 
wntfsxt of (he military and historical events of ' 
SfePob. 5/84. 6 x 9 in. 296 pp; biblio. 1 
UBC I$BN0-7748-0193-K <^$23.95. • • • . : 


Second View ■ .- 1 - - :1 1 

THB REPHOTOORAPjjnC SfiRVEV PROJECT .. 
Over 100 pairs of photos record a time-lapse 
of a century in the American Rocky Mountain 
West. A fascinating study of environmental 
and geologic change. "A striking album of 
landscape photographs . . . Both constancy 
and change impress.” ■— 1 Scientific American. 
Pub. 11/84. 12 x 9 in. 211pp. 260 (juotopes, 5 
maps. ‘ '• . ■ 

New Mexico ISBN P-8263-075V^ OT5;00, , 


GUNS A 



UNIVERSAL 


American Maps and Mapmakers: 
Commercial Cartography in the 
Nineteenth Century 

WALTER W. RBTOW 

The former chief of the geography and map 
division of the Library of Congress documents 
the origins and development of American car- 
tography. Handsomely illustrated with over 
two hundred reproductions of snaps, charts, 
panoramic views, and portraits. Pub. S/85. LC 
84-25798. 10 x S’fe in. 489pp. 212 illus. notes. 
Index. 

Wayne ISBN 0-8143-1768-5 S60.0Q 


Black Labor on a White Canal: 
Panama, 1904-1981 

MICHAEL L. CONNIFF 

The story of the workers who built the Canal: 
lowpaid black immigrants from the West 
Indies. Pub. 6/85. 6 'A x 9 l f* in. 250pp. 
Pittsburgh ISBN 0-8229-3509-0 OS24.95. 


untile Barker and Hte 
t e ^® < k || t 8! X Selection of 
Ity tltarand ,V ; 

jjJ^Uitfcrs between fcarkeiv British actor, 



. : : critic, land George Bernard 

- aln ^VrencC. an^i Jphn Masefield 



y am foil of intriguing comments 
and the state, of the theater. 




0 . 608pp. illus. notes. 


i-tii. 


The Transformation of John 
Foster Dulles 


MARKG.TOULOUSE \ . 

A documentation of the transformation of 
Dulles "from prophet of reobsm to priest of. 


>UenQ: 


Histarja Universal (World History) 

A unique reference work in the Spanish lan- 
guage published ip 14 volumes by a Spanish . 
university press. The >«// encyclopedia Of ; 
World 1 history written alojast exclusively By - !: 
Spanish-speaking historians; i Key hutoridU . 
evepto in Europe, Latin Ameiica arid Spain ■; 
|are studied extensively. 10,000 copie^ sql|l.|ii ;;;> 
just three npoaths. , Piibi 1984. : 20 * 24 cm. > 
7,073pb. 14 vols. Hardcover. 600 illus. index, 
biblk). ' 

EUNSA ISBN 84-313-0552-5 $320.00. 


Daughters of Joy, Sisters of Misery: 

■ Prostitutes in the American West, 
1865-90 

. ANNEM. BUTLER ■, 

• “Superbly researched and written .... An 
j important addhitoit to opr kdowledge of West- 
i ere apd Wotnen^s history.” — library Jour- 
; ml. Pub. ; 5185; ;LC 84-195.' 6 x 9 in. 202pp. 
illus. notes, biblio. index . 1 
, IUldols ISBM 0-252r0il39-2 0^16.95. 
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Yooc True Marcost The Civil War 
letters of a Jewish Colonel -.!* 

FRANK BYRNE A4 JEAN SOMAN, Edf 

One of the few Jewish officers in the Union \ 
forces provides a different, ethnic slant on the ' 
Civil War. Pub. 3/85: 364pp. bibUp. ■> v ; 
Kent State ISBN 0^338-3064) $19:95. ^ ■*- A 


• Richard Furman: Life and Legacy < : 

JAMES A; ROGERS V-V 

. Fust full-length: biography of Richard Fur- 
man, perhajK the 'most' influential Baptist 
j 1 leader in America and among the best known 
j Baptists in America and Eh^and in the early 
.1800k Pub. Spring 1985. 368pp. notes, index. 
‘ appendix. 

V-MerceM^N,(V86554>151>5 P8?<L95. 
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philosophy 
<Sc religion 

Islam and Politics 

JOHN L. ESPOSITO 

The relationship between religion and politics 
from early Islamic history to today. Foreword 
by Hermann Frederick Hilts. Pub. 12/84. LC 
84-16135. 6 x 9 in. 294pp. map. index. 
Syracuse ISBN 0-8156-2322-4 C/528.00. 
Syracuse ISBN 0-8156-2323-2 P/S12.95. 

Kierkegaard*. The Descent into God 

JEREMY WALKER 

The inner way to God — what Kierkegaard 
called “becoming a Christian” — is the domi- 
nant theme of the philosopher’s later ethical 
and religious writings. In this unified reading 
of those works, Walker argues that they pres- 
ent a single account of the means to finding 
that inner way. Pub. 4/85. 15 x 23 cm. 240pp. 
McGUI-Queen’s ISBN 0-7735-0417-6 $27.50. 

Mormonlsm: The Story of a New 
Religious Tradition 

JAN SHIPPS 

“A landmark study that will profoundly shape 
the thinking of future students of Mormon- 
ism.” — Library Journal. Pub. 4/85. LC 
84-2672. 6 x 9 in. 232pp. notes, biblio. index, 
chronology. 

DUnols ISBN 0-252-01159-7 C/$14.50. 

♦Paradoxes of Rationality and 
Cooperation; Prisoner’s Dilemma 
and Newcomb's Problem 

RICHMOND CAMPBELL and LANN1NG SOWDEN, 

Edi 

A collection of new essays and classic works 
by leading contributors to the field. Pub. 5/85. 

6 x 9 in. 325pp. biblio. 

UBC ISBN 0-7748-0215-4 P/S15.95. 

social 

sciences 

Controlling Nuclear Weapons: 
Democracy Versus Guardianship 

ROBERT DAHL 

Do Americans possess the information nee- 
ewary to . delegate the authority to elected 
officials to make decisions regarding the cbn- ! 
trol and- use of nuclear weapons? Pub. 6/85. 

> LC 85-4783. 6 x 9 in. 128pp. index. 

Syracuse ISBN 0-8156-2334-8 C/S14.95. 
Syracuse ISBN 0-81 56-0 196-4. P/$8. 95. 

♦Museums, the Public, and 
> Anthropology: A Study in the 1 
Anthropology of Anthropology 

MICHAEL AMES. 1 ,. ; 

Discusses the role of museums and argues that 
the anthropology profession must change in 
order to play a more useful role in society. 
Pub. 5/8S. 6 x 9 In. 140pp. ! • 

UBC ISBN 0-774843213-8 C/$i2.50; . • “ 

1 •' , ■ ' 1 ' , . 

grig; American 'Foreign Policy. . •. 

BREWSTER C. DENNY [ 'v V 

, ■■ “A thoughtful and balanced overview, 

'. marked by historical understanding, pn v 
instinct for: crtictal. institutional Iteueft. apd:.. 
. . Urifslt^ongcoinmoit scnse.’ 1 — Arthur Scfile-' 
;.:'iingefj'.3;r.. Pub. 6/85. 1X84-16390^6 x 9 hi. , 
B 208pp. qotes.: index , . .-. • - ' ■ ':■/ : 

miuota ISBN 0-^0118i : 3 C/$16,95, , ; 7 

A\Veber>-Marx Dialogue - • 

ROBERT J. ANTfONK) and RONALD «. GUSSMAN* 

‘ • • .;**» • i-- ... .;j. •; 

; . " This volume brings together distinguished ' : 
; Scho]ar8,iin sociology, political theory, and 
' philosophy, who are faahionlhg readings of • 
V Weberand Marx appropriate for today’s Stel- ; 
Iectual and 'historical edhtext. Contributors ; 
include Wolfgang Mommsen, Jflrgen Kock^ii - 
Johannes Weis, Guenther Roth, Stephen 
Kalberg, and Franco Ferrarotti. "An excel- 
lent and .‘important . book , by a remarkably 
- iniejhational and outstanding group of 
autl«j»rsi?'i-~- Arthur Vidich, New School for 
Social Research. Pub. 6/85, 1X 85-3 148. 

6 x 9 in. 348pp. notes, index. • 

Kansas ISBN 0-7006-0265-8,0529.95. . 


Sodobiology and the Law: The 
Biology of Altruism In the 
Courtroom of the Future 

JOHN H. BECKffTROM 

“Brilliant. Beckstrom has set the stage for an 
unprecedented and fruitful discussion 
between biologists and legal theorists.” 
— Edward O. Wilson. Pub. 5/85. LC 
84-16415. 6 x 9 in. 156pp. notes, index. 
Illinois ISBN 0-252-01171-6 C/S19.95. 


Underdeveloping the Amazon: 
Extraction, Unequal Exchange, and 
the Failure of the Modern State 

STEPHEN G. BUNKER 

“Has important implications for theory- and 
policy that should interest students of rural 
development and state intervention, regard- 
less of their interest in the Amazon itself.” 
— Peter B. Evans, author of Dependent 
Development. Pub. 2/85. LC 83-18197. 
6 x 9 in. 304pp. biblio. index. 

Illinois ISBN 0-252-01 121-X C/S24.50. 

reference 

♦Peter Stent, London PrintseUer, 

Ca. 1642-1665: Being a Catalogue 
Rolsonnl of His Engraved Prints and 
Books with an Historical and 
Bibliographical Introduction 

ALEXANDER GLOBE 

Pub. 6/85. 8’A x 11 in. 350pp. ilius. 

UBC ISBN 0-7748-0221-9 C/S60.00. 

general 

interest 


The Awakening Twenties: A 
Memoir-History of a Literary Period 

GORHAM MUNSON 

An intimate history of the glorious period of 
literary and artistic activity that followed the 
Armistice of 1918. Pub. 6/85. LC 84-14316. 
6 x 9 in. 384pp. 

Louisiana ISBN 0-8071-1201-1 C/J19.95, 

♦Lost Islands: The Story of Islands 
that Have Vanished from NautWal 
Charts ’■ 

HKNRY8TOMMEL 

“Such a compelling tale it threatens to make 
an islomane of anyone who rends it.” — 77ie 
Globe and Mail. Pub. 11/84. 8 x 11 in. 168pp. 
ilius. 

UBC ISBN 0-7748-0210-3. C/$3O.50. 


Mabe^Dodge Lillian: New Woman, 

LOIS P4LKEN RUDNICK ' ■ 

.The, first serious biography of a colorful 
woman, best known as muse to men of genius 
and American Madame de Stae) with salons in 
: Florence, JMew York, and Taos. Examiiiesheir 
.achievement in her own right as activist, 
Writer, and mirror of' her tii^e. “Brings her 
to. rife.*! ~ Washington Post. 

, ■ Pub,. 1 1/84. 6 ^9 in. 384pp. 4$ halftones.; ■, 

: Mj enkfp ISBNft-8263-07.63-9'(^lW.- ■■■? 


JOURNALS 

humanities '“’’S' 1 " 


American Journal of Philology 

Edited by DISKIN CLAY 

Quarterly. The oldest classical journal in the 
United States, AJP features original writings 
about Greek and Latin antiquity, from exam- 
inations of ancient texts to presentations of 
comparative philology. Special emphasis is 
placed on literature, history, philology, ami 
d philosophy. 

il Johns Hopkins ISSN 0002-9475. Annual sub- 
1 - scription: Inst. $42; Indiv. $16.50. 

I* 

it Asian Theatre Journal 

\ Edited by JAMES R. BRANDON 

Semiannual. An illustrated journal dedicated 
to the performing arts of Asia, both tradi- 
tional and modem. Special issues are devoted 
~ to individual topics and forms of theatre. 
Hawaii ISSN 0742-5457. Annual subscription: 
Inst. $20; Indiv. $10. 

Biography 

Edited by GEORGE SIMSON 
Quarterly. A forum for all well-considered 
[ biographical scholarship, Biography aims to 
stimulate the critical judgment of life-writing 
by presenting new information, sharper defi- 
nitions, fresh interpretations, and well-argued 
evaluations. 

Hawaii ISSN 0162-4962. Annual subscription: 
Inst. $24; Indiv. $20. 

Diacritics 

Edited by PHILIP LEWIS 

Quarterly. Diacritics provides a forum for 
critics writing on criticism. Its extensive 
reviews of important books and films bring 
new insights to the problems of contemporary 
criticism and allow contributors to develop 
their own positions and place In the context of 
„ .. the y/orks under consideration. Hie journal 
regularly Includes Interviews with major writ- 
ers and critics. 

1 Johns Hopkins ISSN 0300-7162. Annual sub- 
! scription: Inst. $34; Indiv. $16.75. 

ELH (English Literary History) 

Edited by STEPHEN ORCEL 

• Quarterly, ELH is devoted to criticism and 
: interpretation of English and American litera- 
ture. EmphasiB is placed on major works of 
poetry and prose from the sixteenth to the 
twentieth centuries. Using a variety of critical 
perspectives, ELH offers a balance between 
! traditional and innovative scholarship. 

'■ Johns Hopkins ISSN 0013-8304. Annual sub- 
scription: Inst. $46; Indiv. $18. 

Literature and Medicine 

Edited by ANNE HUDSON JONES 
Annually. Literature and Medicine has taken a 
leadership role as the only scholarly journal to 
. explore the medical uses of literature and the 
literary uses pf medicine, Founded to epcour- 
age dialogue between medical practitioners 
• • . a ,nd literary scholars, it has attracted a dis- 
i tinguished list of contributors, including lead- 

r ing physician-writers and renowned scholars 

i in the medical humanities. 

Johns Hopkins ISSN 0278-9671. Annual sub- 
section: Inst. $25; Indiv, $12,95. 

Journal of Modern, Greek Studies 
i jedding to the needs of a 


Modern Judaism 

ftIKcd by STEVEN KATZ 

Triaiiniially. Named “best new journal ini},, 
humanities" by the Association of Ameri«! 
Publishers in 1983. MJ has become the m 
distinguished scholarly publication available 
unlay exploring the contemporary W 
experience. By integrating the contribution! 
of scholars from diverse fields, MJ provides, 
vital perspective on all nspects of modem 
Jewish history and culture. 

Johns Hopkins ISSN 0276-1114. Annual sub- 
scription: Inst. £31; Indiv. $17. 


MLN (Modern Language Notes) 

PAUL R. OI.SUN, General Editor' 

5 times yearly. Critical studies in the modem 
languages — Italian, Spanish, French, G«. 
man — and recent works in comparative liter- 
ature are the bases for the articles, bool 
reviews, and notes of MLN. Each issue fea- 
tures one language and centers on the discus- 
sion of the literary and related critical works of 
that Innguage. 

Johns Hopkins ISSN 0026-7910. Annual sub- 
scription: Inst. $55; Indiv. $20. 


New Literary History 

Edited by RALPH COHEN 
TriunnuAlly. Focusing on literary theory and 
interpretation, NLH provides an Impoitaiw 
literary exchange between American and 
European scholars. It has introduced to the 
English-speaking world many of today's fare- 
most theorists whose works have never before 
been translated. Forthcoming topics: “On 
Writing the History of Literature" and “Phi- 
losophy of Science and Literary Theory/ 
Johns Hopkins ISSN 0028-6087. Annual sub- 
scription: Inst. $44*. Indiv. $18. 

October 

Edited by ROSALIND KKAUSS and ANNETTE 
MICIIKLSON 

Quarterly. At the lending edge of arts criti- 
cism and theory toduy, October focuses on 
contemporary film, painting, music, photo- 
graphy, dance, performance, sculpture, add 
literature. Il examines their interrelationship 
ns well ns their political and social context*. 
MIT ISSN 0162-2870. Annual subscription: 
Inst. $49; Indiv. $20. Outside U.S. and Gut- 
nda, add $4 surface mail and $18 airmail 
postngc. Current issue: $6. Back issue: $7.50. 


Philosophy nnd Literature 

Edited by DENIM DUTTON 
BiHnmmlly. Philosophy and Literature bring! 
fresh perspectives to two modes of inauiryby 
investigating the nexus between philosophy 
nnd literature. Philosophers, historians. IIw w 
ary critics, teachers, and studen ts will all be* 15 
fit from the journal's JuierdisdpUnaiy 
approach to the study of major literary sw 
philosophical texts. . 

Johns Hopkins ISSN 0190-0013, Annual *ufr 
scription: Inst. $23; Indiv. $13. 


Prooftcxts ; .j- 

. Edited by DAVID G. R OS KIES and ALAN MINI® 
Trjannualiy. Prooftexts takes a strategic! 
in Jewish studies as the first English laog 
journal to embrace the full and vital her 


Nuclear PfeU&desz HriW We H av* '!• ' * to . needs of a journal to embrace the full and vital h<W 

^ roumiri of Modem of the Jewkh people. It applies tbc'^ 

roui^it w, malcolmbon ' - • 1 - significant scholarly literary analysis to the \ybole of Jevvh _ 

bnalySs pf. sucl.^^aa^^.tfoSiir SSTLaSSf 5 ' ** ^ ' V: 


effectiveness of .nuclear wei 
; tfte peace, , tfre superiority 
streqgti), - arid the pdasltil 


present-day Qrfok ctrituwiirid focieri. 



- Studies In Zionism ■ 

. Edltpd by RONALD ZWEtG ; . •. \ , 

'• Biannually. An intematlbrial 
• cpntratlng on Zionism’s social, , 

Intellectual history, Studies to ZtonbM p 
lishes in-depth scholarly, articles 
;. i, reviews,, ft, is; essential, riding for sejo 

? historians* and educators concerfl^ 5 ; 

■. Zionist movement and jts,w6rldwidc po u ‘ 

implications* . : 1 -i« 

■; Jafoa Hopkins ISSN 0084-5523^ Annua 1 ;?, 
s.;4 SCriptionrTnsL ;$28;.Iudiy, : $lS' ■ " V 
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Memoirs of Several Ladies of Great 
Britain Who Have Been Celebrated 
for Their Writings or Skill in the 
Learned Languages, Arts and 
Sciences 

By GEORGE BALLARD or Magdalen College, Oxford. 
Mted vrilh an Introduction by RUTH f ERRY 

The publication of this rare, encyclopedic his- 
tory of learned women of the sixteenth 
through eighteenth centuries makes generally 
available for the first time Ballard’s standard 
scholarly sourcebook. Included is an exten- 
sive “Selected Bibliography of Scholarship 
after Ballard.” Pub. 3/85. LC 84-10385. 
488pp. notes, biblio. index. 

Wayne ISBN 0-8143-1747-2 $30.00. 


♦The Political Ideas of Marx and 
Engels Volume 1: Marxism and 
Totalitarian Democracy, 1818-1850 

RICHARD N. HUNT 

“Gracefully written, massively researched, 
and generally magnificent." — Vie Slavic 
Review. Pub. 11/74. 6 x 9 in. 385pp. 
Pittsburgh ISBN 0-8229-3285-7 C/$27.95. 


♦The Political Ideas of Marx and 
Engels Volume 2: Classical 
Marxism, 1850-1895 

RICHARD N. HUNT 

In this concluding volume of his study, Hunt 
distills from the Marx-Engels corpus two more 
general strategies for achieving communism. 
Pub. 12/84. 6 x 9 in. 429pp. 

Pittsburgh ISBN 0-8229-3496-5 C/$37.95. 


A Private War: Surviving in Poland 
on False Papers, 1941-1945 

BRUNO SHATYN 
Translated fay OSCAR E. SWAN 
Foreword by NORMAN DAVIES 


This true story of Shatyn’s masquerade as a 
non-Jew in Nazi-occupied Poland reads like a 


non-Jew in Nazi-occupied Poland reads like a 
suspense thriller. Pub. 3/85. 328pp. 36 ilius. 
Wayne ISBN 0-81434775-8 $18.95. 


War in Afghanistan, 1879-80: The 
Personal Diary of Major General, Sir 
Charles Metcalf MacGregor 

WILLIAM TROUSDALE 

MacGregor’s diary details his service in the 
British Indian army as chief of staff to General 
Sh Frederick Roberts during the Second 
Afghan War, a enmpaign which set the stage 
for the Soviet takeover of Afghanistan in the 
twentieth century. The original and full diary 
is accompanied by meticulously researched 
commentary and notes. Pub. IQ/85 . 256pp. 
ilius. 

Wayne ISBN 0-8143-1783-9 $22.95. 


inter- 


scipLinary 

studies 


Adventurers and Proletarians: The. 
Story Of Migrants In Latin America 
Magnus morner . . 

Succinctly details the characteristics of these 
“nmlgftmts ftrom the colonial period to the 


Pjwepti Pub. 6/85. S'b x 8 in. 192pp. 

. i^Wnirgh ISBN 0-8229-3505-8 C/S19.95: 

Argentina and the 


um Sttce i5i 7 
; ^^cmarvacS v 

. 'A balanced interpretation of Argentine- 
: f rapprochement that defines each coun- 

W 8 objectives, asWell os the extent and limits 
^ shared, interests. Pub. 12/84. 
174pp. 

: • ISBN 0-8229-1 143-4 C/S14.95. 


1 L' v n*"TOU aiuujf Hint puna 

' i — ^ $ literature produced bn Latin 

'vWon^' oyet th^ past fifteen years. Pub. 


•. rt*d7 ine past ntteen yean, r 

asfinp. . 

012^.95.: 

! : - ^vOSbllfili.lCDIk^n tvinn iann i nrtil fit!. 


literary 


criticism 


♦A Companion to Under the Volcano 

CHRIS ACKERLEY and LAWRENCE CLIPPER 
An item-by-item discussion of the many, often 
obscure, details of Lowry’s novel. Pub. 8/84. 
6 x 9 in. 492pp. index. 

UBC ISBN 0-7748-0199-9 C/$36.50. 


^Uc-VdUcy in Latin America: A 

^m^ eSurvey ■■ 

w? y Written study that pulls together 


Hawthorne: Calvin’s Ironic 
Stepchild 

AGNES McNEILL DONOHUE 
Calvin as a major source of Hawthorne’s sym- 
bolic and structural strength. “Impact of the 
book is great .... helpful, perceptive, 
vital." — Richard Harter Fogle. Pub. 4/85. 
Kent State ISBN 0-87338-310-9 $27.50. 


Imagining Hitler 

ALVIN H.ROSENTELD 

A brilliant and provocative book which deals 
with why Nazism has been lifted from its his- 
torical base and transmuted into forms of 
entertammeiit. Pub. 4/85. LC 84-48456. 
6‘A x 9 l U in. index. 

Indiana ISBN 0-253-13960-0 C/$ 15.00. 


Joyce Cary’s Trilogies: Pursuit of 
the Particular Real 

HAZARD ADAMS 

“Hazard Adams does what a truly good liter- 
ary critic should do: he shows us how to read a 
work better than we did before .... the best 
critical book On Cary to date.” — Choice. 
Available from Transatlantic Book Service. 
Pub. 12/83. LC 83-3461. 6 x 9 in. 296pp. 
Chronologies, index. 

Florida ISBN 0-8130-0759-3 OS20.00. 


Shakespeare’s Romances and the 
Royal Family 

DAVID M. BERGERON 

Hie author demonstrates the pervasive and 
inextricable link between the Stuart royal 
family and Shakespeare’s last plays. “There is 
no question about the originality of the 
approach, the importance of the topic, or the 
substantial contribution of this work." 
— Jeanne A. Roberts, author of Shake- 
speare's English Comedy. “Extremely inter- 
esting , . . and a delight to read.” — Henry E. 
Jacobs, co-editor of Shakespeare's Romances 
Reconsidered. Pub. 6/85. LC 85-689. 6 x 9 in. 
256pp. Ulus, notes, index. 

Kansas ISBN 0-700641271-2 0$25.00. 


literature 



Richard Crashaw: An 
Annotated. 

Bibliography of Criticism, 

1632^1080 




^0^0^822^4800-1 P/$l2,95f 


JOHN R. ROBERTS 
This bibliography is the first to survey 
comprehensively the critical response to. 
Crashaw’swork from 1632, the date of his 
first published poem, to 1980. Roberts has 
included 1,200 editions, books, parts of 
book-length.studies, and essays on the work 
of Richard Crashaw- In order to convey a 
sense of the Approach and level of critical 

sophistication of individual items, Robert 

often quotes at length in his detailed, 
descriptive annotations, allowing the , ... 
reader to judge the usefulness of a ... 
particular book dr essay. Pub. 7/85. LC. \ 
84-052264.53/4 X 9 1/4 in/ 480pp. H&R#: 
RT-tS772 ' . •.'**. 

Mi^nur! ISBN 0-8262-0468-6 ,>;. % fr38.00 ; 


Alternative Literary 
Publishing: Five Modern 
Histories 

SALLY DENNISON 

“Taking T. S. Elioi, James Joyce. Virginia 
Woolf, Anais Nin and Vladimir Nabokov as her 
examples, Dennison traces the early attempts of 
these writers to see rlicir work through to 
publication; in every case, she reveals as much 
nt mi the writers themselves as about their 
particular travails with commericnt publishers 
.... Dennison's volume will be enjoyed by any 
reader with even the most remote interest In the 
development of modern writing." — Booklist 
1984. LC 84-8700. S'* x R'/j. 224pp. biblio. 
index. 

IOWA ISBN fl-87745- J 2fi.5 CIS 1 2.95 

IOWA ISBN 0-87745-127-3 P/S 9.95 


Selected Poems 

JOHN CIA RDI 

To read Ciardi's poems is to join a mind of the 
first order as it engages the world. He has been — 
in his own words — “ I i Me n ing sc lectiveiy" 
through the years of Ihcse poems for the sounds 
of those rit u als by which wc live. Cia rdi shows us 
a world wc see everyday, but which wc newly 
engage in some of the most convincing poems of 
our time. Pub. 1984. LC 83-24254 — 5'^ * 9in- 

222p. 

Arkansas ISBN 0-9386 26-29-9 0521. fid. 

Arkansas ISBN U-938626-3D-2 P/S fi.95. 

Oxbridge Blues 

FREDERIC RAPHAEL 
These storiesunfoldinlhc self-consciously upper- 
middlc-class world whose populace defines itself 
by the pride, prejudice, andmylhs resident in the 
symbols that are Oxford and Cambridge. The 
people who live in them are vain, hopeful, lonely, 
afraid, loving, hrave, generous ,and mean. Every 
reader will recognize them. Pub. 1984 . LC 
83-186286. 5 x 8 in. 183pp. 

U. or A. Press ISBN 0-938626-27-2 C/S16.95 

U. of A. Press lSBN0-93862h-2H-0 P/S 8.95 
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Antonio Buero-Vallejo: Three Plays 

ANTONIO BUERO-VALLEJO 
MARION P. HOLT, Train. 

The first collection in English of Spain's 
important contemporary dramatist. Pub. 
5/85. 6 x 9 in. 250pp. intro, 

Trinity ISBN 0-939980-09-6 P/S14.95. 
Letters to Bab: Sherwood, Anderson 
to Marietta U. Finley, 1916-33 

Edited by WILLIAM A. SUTTON . ' ’ 

“Extraordinary .... There are few other 
instances in which a 20th-century writer 
reveals himselfso honestly and folly." — Wal- 
ter B. Rideout. Pub. 6/85. LC 83-18258, 
6 x 9 in- 320pp. ilius. notes, index, 

Illinois ISBN 0-252-00979-7 C/S24.95. . 

Love All and Busman’s Honeymoon: 
Two Plays by Dorothy L. Sayers and 
Muriel St. Clare Byrne 

ALZINA STONE DALE, Ed 

Sayers as playwright, including the original 
version of the last Peter Wimsey mystery. 
Pub. 10/84. 226pp. biblio. 

Kent State ISBN 0-87338-304-4 $19.95. 
Selected Short Stories of Padraic 
Colum 

SANFORD 5TEKNUCHT, Ed 
These "13 stories ... are informal, Unclut- 
tered, colloquial with those precise, images 
and turns of phrase that could easily have been 
shaped into formal verse." — The New York 
Times Book Review . Pub. 2/85. LC 84-20522. 


5*/» x 8 in. 152pp. 1 ilius. , 1 ' 

. Syracuse ISBN 0-8156-2327-5 C/$19.95. 


natural 


sciences 


The Bicentennial of John Jam^S 
Audubon . • 

This book Is intent upon assess! rig A.iidulxni'fl }. 
influence '6 verus.and the things ihat havebdtn 
done in his name. Pub; 4/85: LC 84-47791. 6 1/8 x : 
9, 1/4 Ini ilius. Index. ! ■, 

Indiana ISBN0-253-1065P-8 OS 17.50;. 


Beyond iVelikoYsky: The History of a 
Public C-ontroyer^ : i 

HENRY H. BAUER 

“Balanced and objective;, . .. . Paper finds 
1 ftuiltwith the tactics of scientists who.altac'kcd 
Veiikovsky’s ideas* but he also questions 
Vellkovsky's Work . and cjopbmcnte- 
tion .Clears the- air by raising the level of , 
1 the argument.”.— ALA BpokUst. Pub, 2/85. 
LC 83-17935. 6 x 9 in. 368dp. refs, indext ' 
nilnolsISBN 0-2'52-tfn04#aSl9.9^ 1 . 


philosophy 
<Sc religion 


The Nature and Limits of 
Authority 


RICHARDT. De GEOROE 
A comprehensive philosophical analysis that 
clarifies whai authority is. what its forms are. 
which of Us functions can be justified, and when it 
should be challenged and resisted. "This book is 
simply in aclass by itself, his one afihe most ■ 
thorough, exhaustive, well-reasoned . brilliantly 
analytical treatments of this complex subject that 
I've ever encountered."— Burton Leiscr. author 
of Values in Conflict. Pub. (VK5 .6x9 in. 32Upp. 
notes, index. 

Kansas ISBN D-7CHJ6 -0269-0 DS27.50 

Kansas ISBN 0-7006-0270-4 p/5 12.95 


Rauls and Rights 

REX MARTIN 

This guide to John Rawls's theory of justice 
focuses on the application of his theory of rights to 
matters of practical and economic importance. 
“Original , thought-provoking , and an advance in 
scholarship in political philosophy." — Norman 
Bowie, author of Business Ethics. Pub. 5/85. 

LC U4-27G44. 6x9 in. 272pp. notes, index. 
Kansas ISBN 0-7006-0266-6 0525.0(1 


Self-Deception and Self- 
Understanding: New Essays in 
Philosophy and Psychology 

MIKE W. MARTIN, ed. 

Distinguished philosophers nnd psychologists, 
including Herbert Fingnrctte. M. R. Haight. 
Robert Audi, and BfiLa Szabados. explore whut 
self-deception is, why it occurs, its significance for 
understanding human beings . and how 

I overcoming it is necessary for achieving self- 
understanding. Pub. S/85. LC 84-27013. h r. 9 in. 
32Rpp . notes, biblio. Index . 

Kansas lSBNU-70nfi-0264-X OS29.95 


Religion in Strange Times 

The !9 «)b and 1970s 
RON ALDB. P LOWERS 

. - summarize (s) the important social, political, 
theological, and religious movements of (he past 
Wo decades . . . . ( gives) neomprehensive view and 
ovdralJ perspective of the major Influence?, place, 
and future direction of religion In America." : — J 
Choice. Pub. Ll/85, xiv + 242pp. index. 

Mercer ISBN 0-8654-127-2 C/18.50 


Character and the Christian Life: A 
Study in Theological Ethics, with a > 
new introduction 

STANLEY HAUER WAS 

Third printing of this Important study of the 
ethics of character, with a substantial new 
introduction that assesses recent Interest in 
the topic, and points to areas in which further 
work remains to be done. Pub. 5/8 5. 6 x 9 in, 
263pp. index, 

Trinity’ ISBN G-939980-10-X P/S1Q.95 . 


Colonial Anglicanism in North 
America 

JOHN FREDERICK WOOLYERTON 
“The authoritative history of colonial Amer- 
ican Anglicanism. " — ■ Choice. Dealing with 
the interaction of theology, politics, and the. . 
personality of individuals, this comprehensive 
account gives a foil picture of the events of the - 
day and their significance in the framework of 
colonial history. Pub. 8/84. LC 83-27400. 
332pp. notes, biblio. index. 1 
Wayne ISBN 0-8143-1755-3 $30.00. 


Joseph Smith and the Beginnings of 
. . Mormonlsm . 

. RICHARD L. BU8HMAN, 

’‘Bushmah has accomplished no small feat — a • 

.*• history of the early ' Mormon Churqh that 
.v should' be a'cceptable to Mormons and hoi*-:. 

I- Mormons alike.” Library Journal. Ppb: , 
2/85. LC 84-2451 . 6 x 9 in.’ 270pp. notes./, 
index; • ’ 

nilnois ISBN 0-252-01143-0 C/J16.95. .-.j 

Islam in Revolutlop: •• v i * « n-: 

Fundamental is miQ the Arab World ; 

; ,R, HRAIR DEKMEJ1AN |V-< v ' ’ : 

Examines the historical roots and patterns of , 

: resurgence, focusing on political Islam 1 

: : today, find its revolutionary implications in.the • 

; Arab world. Pub. 5/85. LC 84-26766. 6 x 9 in. ■ 
272pp, figs, tables, biblio. Index. ■. 

; Syracuse ISBN 0-8156-2329-1 a$26.00. • 

' Syracuse ISBN 0-8156-2330-5 Pl%\2.95. • ' 
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JOURNALS 


humanities 


Reviews in American History 

Edited by STANLEY J. SUTLER 
Qwerty. A valuable resource to its readers, 
RAH provides a timely overview of recent 
contributions to the study of American his- 
tory Comparative and interpretive reviews of 
significant publications help scholars, instruc- 
tors, and students working in all specialties of 
American history to stay up to date in their 
discipline as a whole. 

Johns Hopkins ISSN 0048-7511. Annual sub- 
scription: Inst. $40; Indiv: $16. 


Philosophy East and West 

Edited by ELIOT DEUTSCH > 

Quarterly. A journal of Asian and compara- 
tive thought, featuring specialized articles on 
Asian philosophies and studies relating phi- 
losophy to the arts, literature, science, and 
social practice of Asian civilizations. 

T HnWa JU SSN0031 - 822 l- Annual subscription: 
Inst. $20; Indiv. $15. 


Theatre Journal 

Edited by JAMES S. MOY 

Quarterly. The wide-ranging scholarly articles 
and timely reviews in Theatre Journal have 
made this the most authoritative and useful 
international journal of theatre studies avail- 
able. Articles span a broad range of topics, 
from social and historical studies, to produc- 
tion reviews, to theoretical inquiries that 
illuminate dramatic text and production. 
Johns Hopkins ISSN 0192-2882. Annual sub- 
scription: Inst. $30; Indiv. $15. 


Wide Angle 

Edited by PETER LEHMAN 

Quarterly. Wide Angle explores film from 
every point of view, presenting scholarly 
articles that deal with the complexity of inter- 
national film theory and practice. Each issue 

focuses on a single topic. Themes in upcoming 
issues, include cinema histories and cinema 
practices, teception and representation, and 
Vietnam and the media . 

, Johns Hopkins ISSN 0160^840. Annual sub- 1 
aenption: Inst. $28; Indiv. $16. 


Telescope 

Edited by JULIA WENDELL and JACK STEPHENS 

Triannually. Telescope offers an exceptional 
view of contemporary writers, their works, 
and the world to which they respond. Each 
issue features first-rate poetry and prose as 
well as the replies of writers to questions about 
their art and its influences. Future thematic 
Issues will examine feminism and the male 
perspective and aestheticism in literature. 
Johns Hopkins ISSN 0277-6146. Annual sub- 
scription: Inst. $14; Indiv. $11. 


social 

sciences 


Human Rights Quarterly 

Edited by BERT B. LOCKWOOD, JR. 

Quarterly. HRQ responds to the growing 
demand for an interdisciplinaiy journal 
devoted to illuminating complex issues in 
human rights. International in scope and non- 
partisan by design, the journal provides an 
important forum in which leading scholars in 
law, philosophy, and the soda! sciences pres- 
ent comparative research on public policy 
within the scope of the Universal Declaration 
of Human Rights. 

Johns Hopkins ISSN 0275-0392. Annual Sub- 
scription: Inst. $44.50; Indiv. $18.50. 


International Security 

Edit«nj| ASHTON B.CAXTUt «nd 8TRVEN E; - 

Quarterly. Provides timely and creative ana- 
lyses of critical world issues, including arms 
control, military strategy, nuclear weapons 
proliferation, alternative non-nuclear strat- 
egies, defence policies,, satellite warfare, and 
the peace movement. Published for the Cen- 
ter for Science and International Affairs, Har- 
vard University. 

f* 1 ? J5 ? N t 0l62 -' 2889 ‘ Annual . subscription*. 
Inst, $52; Indiv. $20. Outside U.S. and Can- 
ada, add $4 surface mail ot $18 airmail 
postage. Current issue: $5.50. Back issue- $8 


The Journal of Interdisciplinary 
History 

Edited by ROBERT ROTS ERG and THEODORE K. 
RABB 

Quarterly. Presents substantive articles, 
research notes, and book reviews relating 
historical research and work in applied fields, 
such as economics and demographics. Topics 
span all geographical areas and periods of 
history. 

MIT ISSN 0022-1953. Annual subscription- 
Inst. $58; Indiv. $26. Outside U.S. and Can- 
ada, add $4 surface mail or $18 airmail 
postage. Current issue: $10. Back issue: $12. 

The Washington Quarterly 

Edited by RICHARD E. BMSEI J, 

Quarterly. A Washington, D.C. -based for- 
eign policy journal, providing a unique fonun 
for the world’s opinion makers to present their 
views on defense and security, foreign affairs 
and international problems. 

MIT ISSN 0163-660X. Annual subscription: 
Inst. $37; Indiv. $20. Outside U.S. and Can- 
ada, add $4 surface mail or $18 airmail 
postage. Current Issue: $5. Back issue: $10. 

technical & 
medical 

American Journal of Mathematics 

Edited by JUN-ICHI IGUSA and J. H. SAMPSON 
Bimonthly. Now in its second century of pub- 
lication, AJM is one of the most distinguished 
mathematical journals in the United States. 
The journal has consistently published out- 
standing papers in the areas of research and 
pure mathematics. Contributors to AJM 
include mathematicians of international 
recognition. 

Johns Hopkins ISSN 0002-9327, Annual sub- 
scription: Inst. $105; Indiv. $32. 

B“lje0n of the History of Medicine 

Edited by CAROLINE HANNAWAY 

? u ® rte rifcw® ,ead !"* scholarl y journal in its 
neid, BHM provides unsurpassed com- 
prehensive coverage of medical history. Each 
issue features current research as well as docu- 
ment, book reviews, and news of ribcent 

meSe 1CntS " ^ 8tUdy 0f the history of 

MMKnpktolSSNMOTJM 0 . Annual sub- 
scription: Inst. $36; Indiv. $20. 


Computer Music Journal 

Edited by CURTIS ROADS 

Quarterly. The only publication to concen- 
trace folly on the skills, technologies S 
promises or computer- processed and dianJ 
sound. A sound sheet of original composkS 
is included once :i year. v uns 

0148-9267. Annual subscription- 
Inst. $53; Indiv. $26. Outside U.S. andCan- 
atia, add $4 surface mail or $18 airmail 
postngc, Current issue: $7. Back issue: $8.50 

The International Journal of 
Robotics Research 

Edited by MICHAEL BRADY ud RICHARD PAUL 
Quarterly. Brings together material from 
robotics, artificial intelligence, applied 
mathematics, computer science, and electrical 
engineering to discuss new and developin' 
topics in robotics science. 

MIT ISSN 0278-3649. Annual subscription: 
Inst. $100; Indiv. $50. Outside U.S. and Can- 
ada, add $4 surface mail or $18 airmail 
P°fagc. Current issue: $10. Back issue: 

•pl&.jUa 

general 

interest 

Design Quarterly 

Edited by MILDRED FRIEDMAN 
Quarterly. Edited at the Walker Art Center, 
Minneapolis, DQ covers important design 
questions with imagination and flair. Each 
issue covers n single topic in depth —ranging 
from Julia Child's kitchen to robots to design 
at the Olympics. 

MIT ISSN 0011-9415. Annual subscription: 
Inst. $35; Indiv. $20. Outside U.S. and Can- 
ada, add $4 surface mail or $18 airmail 
postage. Current, back issues: $8 single; $10 
special. 

Places: A Quarterly Journal of 
Environmental Design 

Edited by DONLYN LYNDON 
Quarterly. An in-depth, lively forum for 
people who care about how places are 
designed, built, and used. Discusses places 
-—new and old, big and small, public and 
private — as settings that actually modify 
human activity, not as mere backdrops, 

MIT ISSN 0731-0455. Annual subscription: 
Inst. $40; Indiv. $20. Outside U.S. and Can- 
ada, add $4 surface mail or $18 airmail- 
postage. Current issue: $5. Back Issue: $6.50. 
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' 1945 ' 

Sir, - '‘Nevertheless, there may be something 
slightly unseemly about actually celebrating 
the acceptance of so unpleasant a necessity." 
David Carlton, in his review of Robert Kee's 
1945: The world we fought for (May 17), refers 
to the celebrations to mark the defeat of Nazi 
Germany - only for him, 1945 marks the be- 
trayal of Poland and the triumph of Soviet 
brutality. 

Well, that is one way of looking at it. But 
what I wish to correct is Carlton's assumption 
that his is a plucky little voice calling out this 
haish truth in the face of moss ignorance and 
indifference. For the past few years - in par- 
ticular since the present American and British 
governments came into being - those who 
attack Yalta and dream of sterner American 
action then (as Carlton wistfully remarks, they 
had an atomic monopoly) have become a 
mighty and persistent chorus. It is the new 
orthodoxy. Unregenerate students who con- 
tinue to suppose Hitler's fascism was more 
pernicious to the world than Stalin's commun- 
ism are rapidly moving into the minority samp. 

Realization of his non-beleaguered status 
might moderate Carlton's sense of heroic mis- 
sion; it might even cause him to jettison the 
herd and examine once again who precisely 
was the enemy in the Second World War and 
how he was to be defeated. 

MICHAEL MacCARTHY-MORROGH. 

44 Bishops Road, Fulham, London SW6. 

'The Tale of Calil' 

Sir, - Reading the fascinating Byronic frag- 
ment in your issue of May 17,1 was immediately 
struck by the resemblance in both style (es- 
pecially the use of irony} and subject-matter to 
the early chapters of Beckford's Vathek, which 
the poet had praised in his notes to The Gaioitr 
in 1813. Byron probably first read Beckford's 
oriental novel about 1809, and he later told 
Beckford's daughter the Duchess 6f Hamilton 
that he regarded it as his “gospel". He also told - 
her that he always carried a copy of the book in 
his pocket, so it probably escaped the seizure 
of his other books mentioned by Leslie A. 
Marchand. A little after the date of the frag- 
ment Byron formed a link with Beckford 
through Samuel Rogers, who visited Fonthill 
Abbey in 1817. Rogers, at Byron's request, 
tried to persuade Bfcckford to let the poet see- 
the ‘'Episodes” to Vathek, then, and for many 
years afterwards, to remain in manuscript, but 
Beckford refused. There is much in “The Tale 
of Calil” to suggest that Byron had something 
longer in mind. Did ho perhaps intend to write 
a Vathek-like story of his own, but later gave 
up the attempt? 

BRIAN FOTHERGILL. 

7 Union Square, London Nl. ' 

Sir, -- In the transcript of Lord Byron’s newly 
published prose satire (May 17) the under 
ciphered ,word ; rendered as '’podeldor?" is, 

• may I suggest, “opodeldoc". That part of the 
sentence would then read “rubbing his sinciput 
with aibaisam (an opodeldoc had not yej been 
compounded, and exported)^'. This would 
make sense, as “qpodeldoc’’- was the name 
gjveh in the eighteenth 1 ahd nineteenth centur- , 
ies to various soap-based liniments containing: 
camphor, rosemary' oil and sometime^ ammb- 
m'a. The word derives from the name Paracel- 
sus gave his plasters,. which would link up with 
the unwelcome “plaistpf" - the sabre blow - 
which- created. Calil's need for a balshm, and 
introduced; suggestion of quackery consistent 
.With Byron’s satiric tope. ■ | . 

NO^ crook- ' i 

.^ P^ffevllle Avenue, Cambridge. ; , 

S'^ The illegible balsam id Byron’s tqlb will 
™ye.been;dpbdeldoc. This ripmfe was probably 
coined by- Paracelsus to 1 describe a colophony 
plaster, bply century or sp after Calil’s time,. 


[ T°.?yriSh ! however, It was camphorated soap 
■ I'pinient j4^ou$ehold remedy. The OEt) gives 

Votatioi^ .froiin Scott's journals and Torn 
‘ . Schooldays, 

• :> ^ ^ r baps,'What Qalll ! really i used yds' the- 

jv / <i °i-Mecca that;.;Lady. ;.Mary Wortley 
. , ; i Motijagu regretted frying.. Stic tells the story to 
! ■^Wn^Ih.her lettef.of June 17, 1717. ■ 


London Bookshops 

Sir, - From time to time the columns of news- 
papers and journals such as your own report 
the difficulties faced by publishers in selling 
books. But does anyone, I wonder, share my 
difficulties in buying them? On April 19 of this 
year you printed a review of The Reign oj 
Elizabeth / edited by Christopher Haigh and 
published by Macmillan as the latest addition 
to their admirable Problems in Focus series. 
Since this is a topic that interests me, and the 
review was on the whole favourable, I deter- 
mined to buy the book. 

I began by asking for it at Waterstone's in 
Kensington High Street, but was there in- 
formed that it was an old book, of which the 
review had appeared late, and that they there- 
fore did not have it. (It was in fact published on 
January 1 1 this year.) They offered to get it for 
me, but warned that, being Macmillan’s, it 
would take at least a month. Rather than wait 
this length of time I took myself off to Dillon's, 
but the sadly depleted shelves in their Tudor 
and Stuart section contained no copy of the 
Haigh, nor, when I enquired, did they have 
one available. They recommended that I 
should try Fovles, which I did, but Foyles like- 
wise had no copy. At Foyles’ suggestion I then 
went into Collet's bookshop, but they had not 
heard of the Haigh volume. However, they 
courteously directed me to the nearby branch 
of Waterstone’s, which had heard of it, but did 
not have a copy. I then made my way, some- 
what disconsolately, to Hatchard's, but their 
shelves were innocent of the Haigh book, as 
were those of Truslove and Hanson, my next 
port of call. On my way home, by now ex- 
hausted as well as dejected, I looked in on my 
excellent local bookshop, but although they 
said it was the sort of book they would norm- 
ally stock, they did not actually have a copy. I 
therefore returned home empty-handed. 

My intention in writing this letter is not to 
attack either the publishers or the booksellers. 
Indeed, I should emphasize that in every book- 
shop I visited I was treated most considerately, 
and it was always made plain that, as long as 1 
was prepared to wait, I could order the book. 
But I remain baffled by the fact that in this 
capital city it is apparently impossible to biiy a 
new book from a well-known publisher on a ' 
main-line topic. Is there perhaps some secret 
network, some black-market source of supply 
of which I am unaware? If so, I should welcome 
enlightenment. 

ROGER LOCKYER. 

3 Pombridge Place, London W2. . . 

'By Way of Sainte- 
Beuve' 

Sir, - T think it should be pointed out that the 
Hogarth Press’s edition of Proust’s By Way of 
Salnto'Beuve, published in 1984, is not what it 
says it is on the imprint page, which states: First 
published in Great Britain by Chatto & 
Windus 1958/ Hogarth edition offset from the 
original Chatto edition. 

From this it would seem reasonable to 
assume that the 1984 edition would iriclude all 
the material between the covers of the 1958 - 
edition. This, however, is far from the case. 
The excisions in the new volume include all the 
material under the heading “Miscellaneous 
Writihgs" in the original edition, which runs to 
320 pages as oppqsed to 216. This should surely 
have been made dear In the blurb and on the 
imprint page of this new "edition". 

NICHOLAS JACOBS. / 

10 Burghley Road. Londbn NW5. 

'The Nabokov-Wilson 
Letters' ■ 

Sfr, - In hiS “American Notes" (April .12), 1 
Christopher Hitchens announces the publics- . 
tibn of ‘‘a memoir written! by . a Uk^raini^n ■ 
paedophile before the Iflrst World War”. He, 
then states,; as ifit were a new.discovery, that 
this publication will elucidate "an entry in the : 
correspondence .between Edmund Wilson and : 
Vladimir Nabokov", an entry which; ?ha$ al- 
ways been -slightly opaque”. But the very 
words Hitchens cites from, Edmundi Wilson’s 
letter to Nabokov 6f June 1, 1948 ("Hdveldck , 

01is!sBus#P.^ ■' 


in the text of this correspondence, which I had 
the pleasure of editing and annotating, by a 
lengthy footnote that takes up most of pages 
201-2 of The Nabokov-Wilson Letters. 

In that note. I explained that although Have- 
lock Ellis was unable to publish the memoir in 
question in England, he appended it to the 
sixth volume of the French edition of his col- 
lected writings [Etudes de Psychology Sex- 
itelle, VI, Paris, 1926). This was the book that 
Wilson had shared with Nabokov, r also 
quoted in that note a reference to the Ukrain- 
ian paedophile’s memoir in the Russian ver- 
sion to Nabokov’s autobiography, Drugic ber- 
ega, and wrote a whole paragraph about the 
connection between Nabokov's reading of | 
Havelock Ellis's volume and the- genesis of 
Lolita. 

Since Christopher Hitchens cites both Wil- 
son and Nabokov from my edition of their 
letters, it is incomprehensible why he thought 
that the Ukrainian's memoir was hitherto un- 
published or unavailable or that Nabokov's 
reference to it was a possible example of 
“Nabokov's twitting of the over-solemn 
Wilson”. 

SIMON KARLINSKY. 

University of California, Berkeley, California 94720. 


Modest Proposals 

Sir, - Your reviewers of the Oeuvres completes 
of Belle de Zuylen (Isabelle de Chani&re) 
(May 17) are mistaken when they state that 
James Boswell did not propose to her. In fact, 
he proposed to her twice. The first proposal, 
addressed to her father from Paris on January 
16, 1766, is the highlight of the whole affair. 
Boswell was extremely proud of this lengthy 
epistle (twenty-six quarto pages in French) ■ 
and, at his own request , it was later returned to 
him so that he could preserve it as a record of 
his feelings at (he time. His second proposal 
can be found in a letter he addressed to Belle 
herself from Edinburgh on February 26. 1768. 
Hie relevant documents are published in 
Volume Two of the Private Papers of James 
Boswell (Mount Vernon. 1929) and in Boswell 
in Holland (New York and London, 1952); the 
letter of February 26, 1768, is included in the, 
Oeuvres complites. , ' . .V , 

C. P. COURTNEY. 

Christ’s College, Cambridge. 

'As You Like It' 

Sir, - In his review of the Royal Shakespeare 
Company's production of As You Like It Com- 
mentary, May 3), Eric Sams is correct rin his 
opening remark, “As its throwaway title tells 
us, this idyllic play presents no real problems”, 
biit only if thd jabel is indeed taken as .‘‘throw- 
away 1 ’. But would our greatest poet hpve been 
content with such a designation? None of his 
other titles seems that way (even All's Well - 
That Ends Wei ! conveys its Machiavellian over- 
tones). As I have indicated in my article in 
Shakespeare Survey (1974), Much Ado About 
Nothing was very likely a subtitle (at best an 
alternative title). 

The meaning of As You Like //should not be 
loosely, equated with .that of the subtitle for 
Twelfth Night, namely' What You Will. The 
author expressly informs us that he meant the 
former cbmedy lO repre$eht what his audience 
wanted; that te what the designation means. 
The evidence for this aside is in Rosalind's 
Epilogue; she bids the spectators to like only 
“as much of this play as please you". Surely this 
phrase was meant to echo the significance of 
the title, rounding the piece out- For actors to 
assume that the title implies that they are at 
liberty to do what they want with Shdkespeare 
is . perilous. ■ , ; , 

ROBERT F. FLEtSSNER. • \ . 

367 Bast Cassllly Street. Springfield.-Ohio. . .• 


Basil 

Blackwell 

Verbal Art, Verbal 
Sign, Verbal Time 

ROMAN JAKOBSON 

Edited by Krystyna Pomorska and 

Stephen Rudy 

Roman Jakobson brought together this 
group of eleven essays shortly before his 
death In 1982 - to serve as ah 
Introduction to some of his linguistic 
theories and, especially, to his work in 
poetics. The book also Includes essays by 
Linda Waugh, Krystyna Pomorska and 
Igor Melchuk which provide a thoughtful 
perspective on Jakobson’s work as a 
whole. 

224 pages, hardback £25.00 (0631 142622) 
paperback £7 .95 (0 631 1 4263 0) 

An Introduction to 

Contemporary 

Epistemology 

JONATHAN DANCY 

’Worthwhile and fresh. The book conveys 
a strong and deserved Impression of good 
sense, and assists the reader (even the 
inexperienced reader) In sorting out 
arcane arguments and distinctions as If 
they were relatively familiar ~ as indeed 
they become, with Dancy’s help.’ 

Joseph Margolls. 

272 pages, hardback £22.50 (063 1 13621 5) 
paperback £7.SO (0 631 13622 3) 

The World Food 
Problem 1950-80 

DAVID QR1QO 

This book is an examination of what has 
been done to alleviate and to cure world 
hunger between 1950 and 1980. Vast 
amounts of research, food, technology, 
advice, advisors, money and equipment 
were aimed at the problem, and, yet, In 
1980, estimates Indicated that. there were 
still 3000 : million people suffering • 
malnutrition. What went wrong? 

320 pages, £22.50 (0631 134816) , . 

Society and 
History in English 
Renaissance Verse 

LACIRQ MARTIN E8 ■ 

This Is a stimulating synthesis of the 
literary and social history of Renaissance 
verse. In which the author argues that the 
poetic voice of a period reveals profound 
: contemporary. Insights which cannot be 
ignored. 

200 pages, £17.50 (0 631 141154) 

Comparison and 

Universal 

Grammar 

LEON STAjSSEN 

This book Investigates the ways In which' 
the concept of comparison Is expressed in 
the languages of the world. Based on a 
survey of 1 10 languages, It proposes a 
typology of comparative constructions. It 
argues that these are not unique types of 
construction but derive from those that ' 
express simultaneous events. 

352 pages, £27.50 (0631 14038 1) 


A. J. Balfour 

Sir, -'At the risk of exhibiting whatis popularly 
supposed to be a reprehensible feature of the 
schoolmasterly mentality, may I assume that 
the " 1905 electioh" mentioned by John Turner 
in iris review of Ruddock F. Mackay’s Balfour 
(May 3) is in fact the 1906 general election? 

J.j WlQLEY. : 

Haberdashers’ Aske’s School. Elstree. B ore hum - 
wuOd, Hertfordshire. J .*/. ■ .. . .. .. - - - 


Liberty and 
Equality : 


Edited by ELLEN FRANKEL PAUL : 
With Fred D. Miller and Jeffrey p£til : 

Thls book Include? articles by R.M. Hari?",, , ! 
Jan Narvespn, Michael. Levlti, Werner ■ 
Dqnnhagser, William Krlstol, Maurice 
Cranston, Allen Buchanan, Jaroes 
M, Bud^apdn arid Loren E£. Lorpesky , , 

J:Rj Lucas 6nd David Braybrdoke. 

pages, paper]h??k£7 ■ 5P , i ,l?7 i&ijy,. , ,• 
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The landscape of exile 
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Claude Rawson 

Edward Lear, 1812-1888 
Royal Academy, until July 14 

Edward Lear, the cheery Nonsense poet, was 
really very sad. Loneliness and exile are the 
themes of his poems. His characters are almost 
always excluded from the world by some tragi- 
comic infirmity. Uncle Arly’s “shoes were far 
too light”, for example, nnd Daddy Long- legs 
and the Fly. whose legs are respectively too 
long and too short, sail away to “the great 
Gromboolian plain", a never-never land where 
all alone “they play for evermore / At battle- 
cock and shuttledore". On the same 
Gromboolian plain, the Dong wanders vainly 
on his love-lorn quest for the Juntbly Girl. The 
Yonghy-Bonghy-Bd. a proto-Prufrock who 
(unlike Prufrock and Lear himself) actually did 
pop the question, is also refused and never 
comes back. Even requited love, like the Owl’s 
and the Pussycat’s, fulfils itself in exile. And 
when, "hand in hand, on the edge of the sand,/ 
They danced by the light of the moon", they 
did so with a “marginality" so literal that Lear 
might almost have been punning avantla lettre 
on the sociologist’s jargon. 

These themes of exile don’t usually appear in 
Lear’s limericks. The brevity of the form is not 
suited to that special sadness, which requires a 
more lingering orchestration in extended plot 
and elaborate pindarick stanza. The same 
situations in limerick form risk turning more 
brutal than is natural to Lear’s manner. One 
example, about “an old man whose despair l 
Induced him to purchase a hare”, uses the 
pay-off line to suggest an exile that is consoling 
rather than catastrophic; 

Whereon one fine dny, he rode wholly away. 

Which partly assuaged his despair. 

This benignly betrays expectation, if we expect 
pay-offs to he “ruthless”, as they sometimes ' 

ora* 


family in the prose “History of the Seven Fam- himself with the old saint: “I am beginning to 

ilies of the Lake Pipple- Popple” ate “frogs for do like old Simon [jic] Styliles - i.e. to live ‘on 
breakfast and buttered toast for tea”. The my Capital”’. But it is the icutmgrapliie idea 
“History” is a story of animal families partially and its potential for surreal fantasy that tickled 

transposed to a human key and it enjoys a kind his imagination. In the drawing, the Old Man 

of split-level “realism”, the frogs and buttered of the Coast is portrayed so closely attached to 
toast acting as a suitably syncretic diet. “But- his post as to seem a part or extension of it 

tered toast for tea’’ has a lip-smacking cheeri- There are limericks and drawings about per- 

ness which some children’s books thrive on and sons in or on trees, whose tendency is in memo 

which elsewhere risks imputations of vulgar with the object on which they rest'. The “Non- 
smugness: it iswhat Fielding mocked Richard- sense Botany” of 1871 includes Phatlfncia 

son for when Shamela and Mrs Jewkes “sup- Slupenda, a large face growing out of a veget- 

ped together upon h hot buttered Apple-Pie”. able stalk, and Many pee plia Upsidownia, with 

“The History of the Seven Families" is a tale Lilliputian creatures hanging down from an 


of multiple disasters. Each episode ends with 
its own brutal pay-off, in a sequence whose 
stylish symmetries partly deflect attention 




it. I Ic was extraordinarily gifted. His minor* 

was as a musician: his sellings of Team™- 
anil of Ills nwn poL’ins were tlw moa auntf, 
failure of Ihi- remit BBC' Kk-iision nmZ 

----- - ahmn him. I lis LMrlkg pictorial whrfTZlS 

of the Coast is portrayed so closely attached to in this splendid exhibition, are the remaTi? 

his post as to seem a part or extension of it. naturalist drawings, composed in his 

There are limericks and drawings about per- book of parrots was published when hp 

sons in or on trees, whose tendency is to merge nineteen, and his birds were comnared ^ 

with the object on which they rest. The "Non- Audubon 's. I lis European travels InthMm 

sense Botany” o 1871 includes Phat.facia produced some delightful 

s tupenda, a large face growing out of a veget- of the Castle of Ely., and of Amalfi cnmil 

able stalk, and Manypeeplia Upsidownin, with naturalist’s precision with an cleme^ 
Lilliputian creatures hanging down from an golhick fantasy and a touch of the caSL- 
archmg stem. There are also vegetable piglets, calculated indiscipline of line. Queen vE 
fish, birds, insects and a surrealist bric-ft-hrac so admired one of his travel-books that!, 
of guitars, combs, spoons and forks, all on the asked to take drawing- lessons from him 

■ v ••••. ■• • ••. ? ul umbilion was to be a great landscaw 

: • , painter. His letters and journals are full of hi 

attempts to get his paintings accepted by t be 
Academy, and of his disappointment whn : 
they were rejected or hung in an unprestigknu ' 
place. Now there is n whole gallery of them In 
that same Academy. Many, like the big “Tem- 
ple of Bassac”, seem frozen and indeed 
Academic. His “Cedars of Lebanon” (whidi 
was even bigger and which he considered bis 
most important oil-painting) achieved a sale 
but is now lost , though a charming watercotom ! 
of 1858 survives. Perhaps the bestofthesurvh-- 1 
ingoils is the small “Qtinrries of Syracuse”, and 
there is a fascinating watercolour sketch for f 
it. with handwritten notes: one of the dislinc- t 
tions of the exhibition is the insight it offers I 
into Lear’s working methods. Of his North [ 
Africun or Middle Eastern canvases, “Kasr-es- r; 
Sand”, L877, inspired by a line of Tennyson, 
lias a bald craggy impressiveness, but most of • ' 
his Arab landscapes look forward to Holly- ; 1 
wood. His Venice is u poor man’s Canaletto: 
he did not like Venice and preferred 
Canaletto. And there are some failed attempt! 

:,t [be Tiinicriim sublime. His precision and . 

fey Edward Lear made In Italy in 1838. From the wcm int0 snuillcr-Kllle works, the ” 

brilliant zestful caricatures, the hard cleared- , 
l‘ ncs °f the naturalist drawings, the more fluid 
u a r , . . contours of the watercolours. Even what hi 

He delighted in images of things growing referred to as the “Tyrants”, those mass-pro- 
congruously out of alien organisms, noses duccd studio watercolours ho turned out fora 

mmo f h ... . ! t . . . u 
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There was an Old Person of Buda, 

Whose conduct grew ruder and ruder; 

Tillat last, with a hammer; theysflenced hisdamour. 
By smashing that Person of Buda. 

This particular limerick is one of a small 
group in which, exceptionally, the nithlessness 
occurs in, or survives into, the last line: the 
• group Includes the person of Cadiz who 
— drowned, and the person of Florence who 
choked. More ofteii In Lear, last lines act as a 

; neutralizing restatement of the first, softening 

disaster by a return to the familiar. They may 
^en announce a happy restoration. Thus the ' 

. : Old Perion of Prague ends up cured of ' the 
plague , while Ufo Man of Ne pau I (x/c) who fel 1 
from his horse and wps “split quite in two’* is : 
mended “bysome very strong glue", like those ' 
severed heroes in the BauiebftheBooks or Ihe 
Rape of the Lock, who “soon unite again”.. -!’ 
One therefore sees what Sir Stevfen Runci- 1 
man. means when he says, in ah essay in the i 
catalogue of the exhibition at . the Royal 
Academy, that Lear is “often ruthless in a form 
that children enjoy”, but the rifthlesshessis pta 
v sort that quickly turns benign, Lear is usually 

. free of the seatirnental-mdralistic prurfeiice 

: ; which sometimes attaches to “cruel” fables . 
' . by adMjts, whether in a “cautionary? 

: .‘ Spirit or froni.some state of grown-up whimsy’ v 
- ■ j fondJy indulg'ing an arrested development in 
; Ihebe lief that it gives them privileged access to ' 

: the. infant mind. But he Is equally remote from ; 
those qrirriedjated products . bf ..the child im- 
. agination recorded by. the Opies from, streets .' 
anq playgrounds, with their choppings and . 

. . . boilings and hfagings, their Ubuesqqe displays . 

of macabre exuberance, their rhyming curses 

^ and disgusting gastronomic litanies: ~ 

Slab a pab of, custard, green dog eye, ; 

All mixed together wltlTa dead cat’s eVe. , 

Slap it on thick, * .., . ■ 

Tliep swill it down with a cup of cold sick. I 

Such raw emanations of our younger selves 1 1 
easily outdo the grimmest set-pieces of 
obscene eating In Swift or Flaubert, and Lear 
hardly enters the competition. His genial im- 
pulse; to domesticate the unsavoury operates ' 
here as in other departments: the person of 
Bromley ate “spiders told crust”, and the Stork;* * ; 





from all the horror. Moreover the accumi.l*, n t n, ,incs of lhe naturalist drawings, the more fluid 

lion is so relentlessly me^anfcalEn^virtnin" , . . contours watercolours. Even what hi 

ly announces itself as going over the tan It iniJn de ' 8 ! ted m 1 " ia f. es of lhin S s firowlng referred to ns the “Tyrants”, those mass-pro- ' 

contains Ihe seed of its own disarminn miJhnc ^S^ously out of alien organisms, noses duced studio watercolours ho turned oul fora 

invectives and curses ’ (often de.lih^rp urnm J tassels or trumpets, pointed quick penny, sometimes have a graceful effi- 
undermine themselves bv their owh «> ' f nou8h . to play l [ ar P» Jong enough for birds ciency lucking in the larger oils. Exhibits 39n-if 
Though n prose story, it reads like ^ThTvurn ° 7 1 ? ° n ^ I hor,zontal enough io carry a nrc on interestingly assembled case-history of . 

series 8 of horror ot ha r en oyed Ma 8 ritlc ’ s ^ such including a letter describing their 

“cruel” kind which tSdl P v^ n ^° ^ man S nose curves rnther «niark„hlc. method of composition. ; 

He preferred to make disaster ImnrohnNv ?i P _ e h ^ - S , smokm S- or those _ The oxhlbillon catalogue (216pp. Royal • 


^.lun ucuucraieiyj 
undermine themselves by their own excess. 
Though a prose story, it reads like a bravura 
;f neS i . horror linienoks, of precisely the 
cruel kind which Lear seldom wrote singly. 
He preferred to make disaster Improbably 
multiply, thus also dissipating and softening 
tho Impact, just as he liked it to modulate into 
the softer pathos of the longer poems. "Mr and 
Mrs Dlscobbolos" combines both features: it is 
the story of a family of fourteen people (again 
neatly patterned, father; mother, six poys, six 
girls) and told In the charmingly elaborate stan- 
zas which are Lear’s mm r Anoonlnn Mi.l. TL . 


zas which are Lear’s rhost engaging style The waII U65 i ” if ? satai l ,c universo of Bosch, as 


. .. . - aiyic. me 

famUy have lived on a wall for .twenty years 

Mra Ch,ldren marriageable, 

f7 1 ?S b ^ bqlosStiEges{sreturnin g to the real 
world. Mr Disdobbolos thinks this a fate Worse 
han death and, with aid of dynamite, opts for 
the lesser evil: : ■; r . 

And all the Dlscobbolos family flew 

irt fhAiMmifJi, Li*. . 
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Magritte faces from which an apple or a bird 
seem to spring fully formed. But Lear’s sketch- 
es have a good-huinoured scnttlness very re- 
mote from the hard “photographic” finish, the 
aggressively eerie stylishness of Magritte. 
Lear’s man with the trumpet nose, like his 
human bodies with animal heads, have older 
analogues in the satanic universo of Bosch, as 

t trail nr. in f • ... * 


w. «iivaiuic which nicin- 

selves look forward to the Surrealists. But he Is 
as free of guilt-ridden satanism or satirical 
malice as he is of modernist Angst. His peculiar 
sadness is his own* 

One source of this sadness was his failure to 
be recognized as a serious artist, and he would 
have lamented the fact that to this day it is only 
for his Nonsense that he has been taken 


•vmuiwiini; IIIUIIIUU U! LUIlipvUllluii. 

The exhibition catalogue (216pp. Royal ■ 
Acadcmy/Wchlcnfeld mid Nfcolson. Paper- 
back, £8.95. 0 297 78636 9) is un imposing vyork . 
of reference us well ns n delightful guide. It 
contains excellent rcproduclions and 
some attractive essays. An extra bonus is s 
section devoted to “Lour on Art" show . 
him ns a lively art critic. There Is a wonderfiil 
celebration of Diiror’s naturalist drawings, 
whidi casts a retrospective glow on U® 1 * 
own early work. A comparison of Holman 
Hunt with Millais to the latter’s disadvan- 
tage includes u devastating verbal portrait pi 
Mrs Millais, formerly Mrs Ruskim Ot Sir . 
Charles Eastlake, PR A , at the 1854 ExhiWtioo 
he said: “Sir Charles had n ‘Giorgione 
female head, - more like a piece of boiled veal 
than a woman". 


in thousBiKb qr bl( S ”B the so ble. , , 

i ® dou ? ly ', There JW «her, more secret, The catalogue is compiled b* VhW 
: ^. epilepsy , Noakcs, whose superb biography of Lear ^ 

iuww£' 9f - r f oiae ^‘‘ little m h ! ,dl “ ri « s with just been reissued ( Edward Lem. 3CMpp. M 

(1846) h,d a limerick abpu,. !:: ^ signals which an i : Books. Paperback, £5.25 0 SO 

; : ■ an :?! d M^n^bF the Coast, : V V* WW ampaiatto-of /|M(uiaably as the book of the tele*” 

Bm 0 whS.w‘ al6 M , Ei Sl!: *" P rd * ra "line - to which Mrs. Noslies aeN^ 

his hold.-. ns : a consultant and which suffered®* 1 , 

djnd called for some hot buttered toast. ... . ... Marriage, n>orethanusualf,omthepl,onines5ordrM»- 

The drawing shows a fet smiling man with a pipe: ! g^ ^^ .-. t ”. dl «callto4a>»od: tlacd- documentaries. MrsNoakesb'aUof 
a genial antithesis to St Simeon Stvlitds. Who ; .1 j°vable, and had a deen speaker on the TWH nakfa to the & 
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Queening it 

P eter Kemp 

Mapp and Lucia 
Channel 4 

Queenly deniea non rdiinii miles E. F. Benson’s 
world, as Gerald Savory’s dramatization of 
Mapp anil Lucia never lets you forget. Charac- 
ters parade in pageants as Elizabeth 1 or Mary 
Queen of Scots. In the Queen Anne interiors 
of Tilling - Benson's fictional version of Rye - 
two doyennes wage a battle for social suprem- 
acy that is, the author suggests, like “an en- 
gagement between two well-equipped 
Queens". 

So shrilly affected urc the skirmishings, 
though, that other connotations of the word 
“queen" push to the fore. In an atmosphere of 
chi-chi and theatrical catt incss, ambiguity 
reigns. Mapp and' Lucia, Benson's warring 
gnwdes dames, can resemble pantomime 
dames. Travesty is even more evident in Geor- 
gie, Lucia’s confidant, often to be found bent 
over his embroidery frame, gossiping and get- 
ting in little verbal jabs as he pricks out his petit 
point. Adding to the ambivalence is the boyish 
figure of “Quaint Irene", a iad-like lesbian 
painter with an eye for women wrestlers. 

Pale shades of Ronald Firbank - who was 
received into the Catholic Church by Benson’s 
brother - flutter in the distance. But what is 
referred to as “that horrid thing which Freud 
calls sex" is kept limply at arm’s length. The 
merest hint of physical intimncy-such as sleep- 
ing in adjoining rooms in a hotel -■ sends Ben- 
son’s coy neuters into clammy trepidation. 


Fleshing out these glandless effigies for the 
screen and giving some substance to their camp 
Cranford with its bustle of nosiness and cosi- 
ness isn’t an enviable task - particularly us the 
fiction’s dialogue is its most resistible feature. 
Characters tend to converse in an excruciating 
argot concocted from baby talk and Itulian-esc 
(“Oo very good girl, Lucia. Oo molto punc- 
tuule”). Wisely, the television version pares 
this to a twee minimum. But the director, 
Donald McWhinnie. then introduces embar- 
rassments of his own - such as facetious music 
to underscore already loudly farcical scenes. It 
seems a mistake, too, to have opened what is 
apparently to be a series of Benson dramatiza- 
tions with Mapp. and Lucia - the fourth of a 
six-book sequence - thus sacrificing such dra- 
ma und momentum as Benson has managed to 
achieve. 

Consisting of little more than a foible, most 
of the characters don’t afford their actors much 
scope. Of the three roles offering an opportun- 
ity for something more elaborate, two are re- 
sourcefully made the most of. As Georgie, the 
toupge-ed tattler, Nigel Hawthorne is funnily 
effective. Pr inella Scales, voice oozing with 
curdled sweetness, excels as Mapp, waddling 
round like some obese vulture avid for pickings 
of scandal. The arch failure of the dramatiza- 
tion, though, is Geraldine McEwan as its cen- 
tral figure. Lucin. Giving self-indulgent vent to 
her increasing propensity to turn each part she 
plays into an eccentric vocal exercise, she hoots 
and pipes and honks nnd squeaks, jumping up 
and down the octaves from dowager gruffness 
to little -girl lispings but rarely hitting a con- 
vincing note. 


Cult and charisma 

Rosemary Dinnage 

Matter uf Hear I 

Gate Cincinn, Bloomsbury 

From Thursday, May 16 the Gate Cinema, 
Bloomsbury is taking the risk of limning an 
hour-and-three-quarters-long film on Curl 
Gustaf Jung made by a group of American 
Jungians. The Jung Institute of Los Angeles 
raised money by subscription nnd got Matter of 
Heart made by Michael and Mark Whitney. It 
is made up chiefly of old footage of Jung and of 
recent interviews with the leading Jungians, 
including Sir Laurens van dcr Post. It would be 
improved by a linking voice-over; information 
is given out in tiresome chunks of rolling print. 

The years were kind to Jung and though he 
looks like a Teutonic butcher in the early 
photographs with Freud, lie mellows into the 
archetypal Wise Old Man. Stuffing his pipe 
and talking out-of-date English slang with a 
Swiss accent, he comes across as an attractive 
figure. He had, or acquired, charisma, and il is 
no wonder that in his prime lie was surrounded 
' by an adoring crowd of female patients and 
followers. “The cultism!” says an American 
woman therapist who went out to Switzerland 
for training, but J ung's skills brought her round 
eventually. A number of the lady Jungians in- 
terviewed tell with fond smiles what a bastard 
he was capable of being. Tantrums exploded 
around them, and they laughed indulgently. 

The film also shows indulgence to the sel- 
dom mentioned story of Jung’s long affair with 
an ex-patient, Toni Wolff, who was kept in 
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penitential intensities,: or. for.; the niacahre ; M dluatrated and set tn'. an adem.nt* ui. 2L -nrf manV'SKled 


tji ah adequate sense of his rifch and i 

gif to. • 

'' 'The ;:sixth annual summer exhibition a£ 

[ . Christopher Wood Gallery, 15 Montcp" 10 ; 
I;- ' Sheet, London SW1 ^Fram Manor to Cotm., 
k'WjlLbe on; the theme of Vlctprjfin 
{ ■ flpwers and still lifes.. Tltci exhibition ' 
‘t5 elude works bv fi. si. Elcood. HomyTw. 


Sarah Bradford . .. 

Sotheby’s, London, held a snle on May 9 of 
music and continental mnnuscripts and books, 
which included some interesting collections of 
.letters by composers. Among the Beethoven 
material, a remarkable autograph letter by the 
composer to his “immortal Beloved”, Antonie 
Brentano, identified the accompanying en- 
graving as the portrait of himself by Louis Le- 
tronne - “Several people maintain that in this 
picture they can also discern my soul quite 
clearly". It was sold for £55,000 to a private 
buyer, MacNutt paid n large prico, £33,000, for 
a letter dated October 1, 1816, signed by 
Beethoven but written in the hand of hisaman- 
uensis, von Hflrlng. The letter was, however, 
in English and to his publisher, Robert Bir- 
chall, and it discussed the Seventh Symphony, 
the "Archduke Trio" nnd sovcral other major 
works (the following lot comprised p. previous- 
ly unpublished draft of Blrchull's reply). There 
was also 'a hitherto unknown and unrecorded 
autograph sketch leaf by the composer, corf- 
laming ideas for several works including the . 
Overtare “Leonore No I" and the song "Nur 
Sejhnsucht kennt" which once belonged to 
bis friend, Countess Giulietta Gmcqiatdj. It 
^ acquired by MacNutt for £13,200. . , . 

. .Second only in importance to the Beethoven i. 
Material was a fine collection of letters and ; 
manuscripts by Verdi, including an early a'iito- 
Staph . letter by. the composer to the singer, . 
tgnazio Marini;. about Oberto, enclosing and 
^scrjbing-a previously unknown aria for the ' 
Barcelona production of the work (£6,6Q0 to 
Other apparently unpublished letters , .. 
of ,to the librettist, Francesco Maria ; 
n JVJ» included one postmarked November 30, 
.11844], about i ! due Foscari (£6;600), ope pf ;,- 
[J^pber l7,.(1845]; discussing in great detail ; 

wmposef’s ideas .for changes, in Attilaf 
W>15Q) t oneof 22 {August, 1846j aboiit A/fic- ' 
^’c , «oroand dther works (£6,600), and '. 
9J,« .JOt ' Rbvember 28, 1850, concerning 
^fWfp and §tijf elio (£7 ,700) , whi le a : t»ne- . 
Page;i^utpgraph r nfaquscript of Verdi's .early 
' f Figofetto written as a memorandum . 
Went for £8,250, /^ll these were ; also - 
The most important lot of : 
Q rF^ Qn ’ Y er di^ autograph working dopy ' 
■J.- ^thplefoljbreltQlfor Emapi, containing!;;. 

lhe final Version 

Stage dijrpctjonL ' r. 


tandem with his wife, the motEier of his five 
children. Analysts interviewed declare that he 
owed everything to her and that she was integ- 
rated as parr of the family. Wasn't it unusual of 
Emma Jung to Lolerate this?, asks an inter- 
viewer - and he is told that he has a curious 
“Anglo-Saxon prejudice”. But - "Two wives!" 
says Jung's grandson; “lie should have found 
out earlier that she was his anima figure.” 

Jung attained the position he did - there are 
Jungian associations all over the world, though 
they lag far behind the Freudian empire - 
through force of personality and clinical 
shrewdness rather thun ideas. He talks here of 
integrating the “animus" anti “anima” into the 
personality, blit Freud was already discussing 
innate bisexuality in 1898. There is talk of in- 
tegrating the ■•shadow", the bad, disowned 
part of the self, but what sophisticated moralist 
has not advocated this? The more abstruse 
Jungian ideas, the archetypes and the collec- 
tive unconscious, do not become any clearer as 
they emerge in these interviews. 

What we need for the future, says one of the 
Jungians interviewed, arc politicians who have 
integrated the shadow and can thus prevent the 
collective shadow (such as Nazism) front 
springing up again. It seems unlikely that we 
shall have them. Indeed, Jung, it is said here, 
had deathbed visions of an annihilated world, 
which may be very truth or may be the kind of 
legend (hat springs up around a charismatic 
figure. A little amateurish this film may be, but 
there is a lot of interest in it for anyone who 
would like to learn something about Jung and 
his influence. 


A number of letters by Mahler described 
his states of mind - one, an early letter 
with illustrations dating from 1879, previous- 
ly heavily expurgated by Alula Mahler 
in her edition of the letters, showed that she 
hnd omitted the most interesting passages 
(£3,520 to Falk). The original of a similar 
edited letter of the kite autumn of 1891.. 
describing the effect upon him of reading 
Nietzsche, made £2,860 to the same buyer, 
while the most remarkable item of the collec- 
tion, an autograph letter by Sigmund Freud to 
Emil Freund, written five days after Mahler's 
death in 1910 and describing his celebrated 
consultation with Mahler, whs acquired for 
£6,820 by MacNutt. A fine collection of 
fifty-six letters by Rossini to the Marchese 
Snmplcri, some seventy pages dnting from 
cl82l-45, discussing all manner of subjects 
from the composition uf operas and the 
capabilities of singers and musicians to travel, 
business and domestic matters, was purchased 
by Bnrkcr for £34,100. 

Among other interesting letters one by 
Ravel dnting from 1919 to G. Jean-Audry, ab- 
out “Le Tombeau de Couperin", de Falla and 
Lord Berners, was bought by Batkin for £7. 150 
while a letter of September 1924 by Manuel de 
Falla la the same correspondent discussing 
Lorca and; his own compositions wept, to' the 
same buyer for. £8,800. Tne priqcjjatd by Falk, ; 
£2j640, for "an autograph letter, pf February 
1932 by Alban Berg to Hans Pless discussing 
“Der Wcm”, the Three Orchestral Pieces and 
the Lyric Suite, was an auction record for this ' 
composer. ' 

In the continental manuscripts section , the 
autograph , manuscript , of the first two of 
George Sand’s Lettres d’un Voyageur evoked a 
broken liaison when Sand, oft “hoiieympdiij’’ 
with de Mussel in Venice in, 1833, deserted him ; 
as he lay ill with typhoid fpr. Pargellq, tlie , 
Venetian doctor who attended him. ; ; Sand 
touted' the Venetp with PargeJIo. after deMuB- 
. set's return to France blit nope the less dedi- 
cated {he first Lettre to ljer ex-lover who mag- 
nanimously declared it “sublime”. Meanwhile : 
Pargello ^provided the background for her. . 
second Lettre recording her 1 impressions of 
Venice. An autograph poem by Proust about 
Robert de Montesquiou titled “Chanson sur 
Robert” went for £6,050 to Batkin and letter 
by Tolstoy. Tdula, Jiily 1901 ,'WPririce 1 Mirza; 
Reza Khan, the Persian Minister, expatiating V 

on hu phiipsop^y i 

for\d; 26 tfVd)MBcNiiU^. i ‘ ;• 


An art of. fragments 


Robin Kinross 

Edward W right: Graphic work 
and painting 

Arts Council travelling exhibition 

The last item in this retrospective exhibition 
suggests the typical themes of Edward Wright's 
work, and also the impossibility oF pinning his 
work down in any of the recognized categories 
of visual production. The “Codex a torrent is” is 
a single sheet of brown ribbed kruft (wrapping) 
paper, 20 feet by 10 inches,, folded Chinese- 
fashion to. make a book bf twenty-four pages 
(each page 10 inches square). Its language and 
its subject is lunfardo, the slang of outcasts in 
Buenos Aires. Wright explains in the catalogue 
that, like the original Parisian argot, this is “a 
secret code invented to protect the community 
from intruders who might try to control their 
activity". Words set in large type are juxta- 
posed with each other, translations in several 
European languages are given, and sometimes 
images are added; from postage stamps, 
photographs, film stills, a record sleeve. It is an 
art of fragments, prizing spontaneity and 
roughness, listening lo tlie voices of outcasts. 

The foreign ness and freshness may be seen, 
as: the result ot . Wright's rootless childhood 
Spent In Barcelona and Liverpool as the soft of 
South Anierican diplomatic parents, but. they 
also stem from his resistance to specialization, 
“Graphic work” is the only reliable description 
of his production. Evfen with painting, he has 
frequently been drawn to materials other than 
oil and canvas: “pplycster resin and fibre 
glass", “embossed. tin’’, "tfeiicilicd oil on ten- : 
chest' plywood”. And his productions fond to ' 
become collages. This fits with the image of 
Wright as d rootles* cosmopolitan, shoring up ■ 
tlie rains tfith’ tickets, hotel bills, scraps pr 
newspapers (as lit .the collage , “Travelling”. 
1959). But then thefo are also some surprising, . 
almost luxurious, watercolours, from a South • 
American jourfiey ; anc| from his present retire- 
ment in .Cdm bridge. In (fils' Jast series . he! is 
closest to England, in subject matter and' 
medium, They are not atall genteel . however: 
in their trust in the ma terials - the paint is given, 
ft very fre® hat’d -they seem calligraphic (Far- : . 
Eastern lather- fhan Western). . : ' r . ' 

'Wright has worked as a graphic and typo; 
grapliicdpigner, qnd for ; mjUty .yea^ warhead 
o f’t lie graph ie design - ' department at Chelsea ; 


School of Art. Examples of posters and other 
printed design jobs arc included in the exhib- 
ition, though none of his advertising or book- 
design work. His architectural lettering, shown 
in a series of dye-line prints and photographs, 
is of considerable interest; The forms or his 
. - letters and numerals are constructed with the 1 
help of quite precisely defined programmes 
(limiting stroke-width or angle, for example). 
By this fearless logic some odd diameters are 
produced, far from the Roman and subse- . 
„quently Ministry of Works ideal of the Trajan 
forms, though always properly architectural.ln 
a way that mere enlarged printing typefaces 
can nev*er be. His largest achievement here, 
and also the most formally sophisticated, is the ’ 
lettering for New Scotland Yard (J968L 
Wright's modernism has not been instit- 
utional . but father small-scale and Informal. In 
an essay, “The painter", reprinted in the cata- 
logue, Wright remarks on the use of frames in . 
easel pictures, to ''isolate the picture and pay 
homage to it”. And, in keeping with their un- 
ceremonial air, his. own pictures mostly have 
minimal wood frames. A special pleasure is the 
lean, perspex and metal construction, devised 
.to display the “Codex atorrantis’*. There is 
always a strong human presence, implied or 
stated,- in. these images: heads, and especially 
mouths and ears, the organs of communica- 
tion. Wrtght’s first exhibition (1948) was de- 
voted tb "useful and metaphoric objects”; 
musical instruments, gas rings, kettles, coat 
hangers and other available ilenta. And while 
his concern with the everyday is strong, the 
work has not had much to do with kitchen sinks 
or the Euston Road. The useful objects tend tb 
turn into something else, with multiple mean- 
ings and chance admitted. It is rather different 
from the; single-mindedness of both British 
'domestic ..realism' hnd high-modern intents- 
tionn'l- abstraction. 

Modernism may be collapsing pt its, centre, ' 
;in large-scale state and corporate architecture ' 
and in .the. giant paintings designed to occupy . 
its walj space, but Wright's.mor.e' modest and ' 
local art survives well. This lively phd thought . 
fill work could be a tonic for metropolitan phi-'- 1 
ates. jaded by a diet of post-modernism arid 
Co vent -Garden designerism. The exhibition 
.' is at Norwich School of Ari. Ghllery until June : 
1;. it. will be at the Museum of -Modern ArU-. • 
Oxford. frotn Junc l6 to July; 28} and at 
Wrexham Library Art Centre fropt August 13 • 
to SppLcmbar^. It is.u pity - that no London 
showing has been arranged. 
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Adam Mars- Jones comeciosesi 

REBEGCABELL-METCREAU ft, m 09731 

Hollywood Androgyny of lhe t 

2613pp. Columbia University Press. $24.95. policeman's 

naiuw04 » like tiiat, I c 

So much is botched or evaded in Rebecca Bell- As _ a soc ‘° | 

Meterea n’s su rvey of Hollywood 's "forays into a uscs ’ ' 
the androgynous zone" that its occasional j?, Cl h ?. 

bouts of good sense and sharp comment come me lienayioi 
as a real surprise. The book's virtues are easy 0 ur 

to overlook, its defects impossible to ignore. cre ® te . nw ^' 

Belt-Metereau's subject is cross-dressing in * lut ™»rity. A« 

American film, from Charlie Chaplin's The ]f n P iesse “ 

Masquerader (19141 to the present. The sub- “ Iant , 
ject colls for scholarly scruple, technical know- : rom -J ’. c !° 

ledge, feminist stringency and tact: the author . r0lt l l . no 
has deficiencies in all these departments. ™* *. no . ttr 

Her opening pages have moments of an ownsrarrsj.^ 
almost startling rigour, us when she declares '"vv^h rf* '■ 
that o film presenting "a likaWe yet powerless . ’...'J. 15, 

woman is no less sexist than a film that presents p fiUSI ) | 1 . SCI 

a despicable yet powerful one". That would I^ spec ’!]® 
certainly slim down the corpus of acceptable .. jj 15, ^ ° se 
movies. But fiftv pages later, she is so keen to !" e cn icism ’ 
see Some Like It Hoi (1959) as an exemplary ' VOmen . 

"open" film, diametrically opposed to Howard , c . re ® u sab 

Hawks's closed / Was a Male War Bride of ten f“ lar ‘ y dan “* 
years earlier, that she praises Sugar Kane lKe , Si . u , 
(the gold-digging bimbo played by Marilyn 
Monroe) as "totally nonthreatening, sym- e,(C,led 
pathetic, and warm", as if Sugar's fluffy pathos ™ ;es 8 
somehow broke the mould. Trying loeslnblish ° r ^ om f i n ‘ ' ' 
Hoi (as she calls it) as a pivotal film, the author 1° , rnberg ’ c 
flies off the handle herself. For her. the scene .®L C ur 8f 
in which Joe (Tony Curtis), doing his Cary | 51, , 7 ° ols,c 
Grant act, feigns impotence so (hat Sugar ,s c ear ' " owe 
makes all the going, shows Joe relinquishing 
"the traditional masculine control of the situa- 
tion". Who needs control, when you can get 
what you want without it? 

In other areas, too. Bell-Metereau's practice 
falls short of her theory. In her first chapter she 
says charmingly: "Just as vve look to the 
Eskimo for refined terms describing snow or 
to Arabic for different qualities of stmd, we 
may look to the homosexunl and transvestite 
worlds for the specialized vocabulary of those 
who have reason to make fine distinciions in 
describing sexual impersonation." [»\ practice, 
she draws exclusively from Esther Newton's 
Mother Camp, which has more than its fair 
share of fantasy: "At any given homosexual 
pari y 1 1 , there will be two competing, yet often 

complementary people around whonf interest 

and -activity: swirl . . . 7. Any such sweeping • . ! ' 

statement, even when not made by a woman 

about men who like men . should be taken with • 

a mine of salt; but Bell-MetereaU is hell-bent 

on locating the prototype oF the Cuttis/ 

Lemmon relationship in Hoi, 

. Aqaiber dubious statement/referring to the 
"hostility, and fear of women that many . 

homosexuals confess", * arrives with a small *•' 
numeral attached, of the sort that promises a • . •' 

footnote: but the numeral Is an orphan, with- 
tiut a-sourco to back it up. In fact the item of 


New Books from Yale 

John Ruskin: Hie Early Years 

Tpn HilUm ■ A- - 

Prawing on the complete text of Ruskin's diaries arid ' 
tip# thousands Of : unpublished letters and other' 
documents, this authorttatiVe; bfo^abh^/ca^W VhticK* 
*-npW' hnd fascinating light on the . background: of h\i * 
humorous books. ,: -.v N-v:-’ 

a b.Af .w illus. £12.96: : ‘YV' r" • .• ■ • ••'•"’.Vv 


scholarly equipment which the author has 
come closest to mastering is the po face. She 
ends her discussion of Paul Bartel’s Private 
Paris (1973) with the sentence: “The import- 
ance of the breast is indicated by an attending 
policeman’s comment: ‘Boy, with knockers 
like that, I could go for this guy myself.'" 

As a sociologist, Bell-Meterenu favours uni- 
tary causes. however bizarre, so that the stock- 
market crash made female imitation of mascu- 
line behaviour acceptable again, and the move 
to the suburbs after the Second World War 
created awareness of it suffocating maternal 
authority. As a critic of pure film, she is unduly 
impressed by the basics: she salutes the "bril- 
liant synthesis of form and content" in shots 
From Psycho (a high angle prevents the viewer 
from noticing Anthony Perkins is impersonat- 
ing his mother or, later, carrying a mummy 
downstairs), rather as if deceptive shots nor- 
mally advertised their deceptiveness. 

With films above a certain age, a writer cun 
plausibly discuss the issues they raise without 
respecting them ns works of art; but with recent 
films, whose interest is not as yet historical, a 
little criticism is called for. Does Dressed to Kill 
hate women? Ts Tootsie patronizing? Bell- 
Me tereau's abdications in these areas are parti- 
cularly damaging to her book: "Whether a film 
like Dressed to /ft// incited rape or misogyny is 
a moot point, but the very fact that the film has 
elicited such vigorous controversy demonst- 
rates a healthy public awareness of film images 
of women . . . ". Brian de Palma is compared 
to Sternberg, of all directors, as an inextricable 
(angle of urges, both feminist and nnti-femin- 
ist. On Tootsie she is every bit ns forthright: “It 
is clear, however, from the generally positive 

Dean Point 


response of most critics, that fi wtt/r avoided 
offending seriously in any direction." 

By contrast, there are two films which Holly- 
wood Androgyny discusses with real verve. 
One of them is Nicholas Ray's camp western 
Johnny Guitar (1954). in which, extraordin- 
arily for Hollywood, the heroine (Joan Craw- 
ford) is rewarded for playing a male role, in 
black shirt and jeans, and penalized (by nearly 
being hanged) when she reverts to wearing a 
dress. The other film is Ridley Scott's Alien 
(1979). Be II- Me tereau exaggerates the film's 
novelty, but shrewdly pinpoints the unease of 
some critics with the Sigourney Weaver char- 
acter, sensible, decisive nnd surviving. She lists 
some of the film's reversals: a computer called 
"Mother" with a seductive female voice, men 
who gave birth to monsters. She calls attention 
to the alien’s oral rape of the John Hurl charac- 
ter. and points out its correspondence with a 
scene towards the end of the film when the Ian 
Holm character (described in the author's one 
memorable phrase as a "closet android") tries 
to kill Sigourney Weaver by stuffing a maga- 
zine into her mouth. The magazine, it turns 
out, is a girly mag, and the message of the 
failed attack is clear: Sigourney Weaver is not 
going to have sexist stereotypes thrust down 
her throat. 

The pity of it is that neither Johnny Guitar 
nor Alien contains cross-dressing, oniy strong 
women who claim men'sclothes as the uniform 
of a person, without seeking to modify their 
Femininity. The liveliest discussions in Holly- 
wood Androgyny are well worth reading, but 
they would work as magazine articles just as 
well, and actually lie outside the range of the 
book's stated subject. 


It was some kind of quarry, a great excavation - 
caterpillar treads, surface water, lumps of clay , . 
the mess of possibilities .... It bore the forbidden , 
almost criminal aspect of industrial premises . 

Ramps led down from one level circle to another, 
three or four turns of a gigantic blunt screw. 

Corrugated iron towers passed among themselves 
on conveyor belts whatever was produced there, 

and there was a blue-water harbour where it might be 
transportedalong the coast, or to another coast. 

We couldn't Jiave told it from by-product or waste. 

The soft rock fell to pieces in my hands. 

To one side was a beach, with siones and trash. 

Spongy sea-plants grew on it, and what looked like 
bloodied thigh-bones but were only a different seaweed. 
The sea spilt itself a little way onto the grey sand. 

MI(2H AEL HOFMANN ' 


Fooling about 


John Lahr 

STANLEY CiHKKN ' ' " 

The Great t’lmv ns of Broadway 
247pp. Oxford University Press. £ 19.50 

0 I**M 1 J 47 | r. 

The American Clmvns came of age in ihci* 
dtisiriul boom of the early twentieth cottsry 
their wild energy capturing the dynamism and 
panic ot the era. They were the most accurate 
stage metaphors or the society's new momen- 
tum. But W. C. Fields's Inst Broadway show 
was in Wn. Fanny liricc's in 1936, Joe Cook’s 
and Jimmy Durnnic's in 194(1. Only Bobby 
Clark and Bert l.uhr continued to make a de- 
cent living on the Broadway stage after the 
musical play substituted concept for comedy. 
Chance brought Clark inlo hook musicals £ 
the 1950s: mid Lahr, who outlasted them all, 
continued into the 1960s both in musical enter- 
tainments and -straight roles. 

The musical play, pioneered by Rodgers and 

1 lamnierslein in Oklahoma! (1943) changed 
the meaning of the term “musical comedy". Its 
audience no longer wanted mayhem, but ideal* 
ism. Until then, the clowns had been the bul- 
wark of musicals, injecting them with satire 
and spontaneity, in The Great Clowns oj 
Broadway their inventiveness is wd 
documented by Stunlcy Green, who catalogues 
their careers in the theatre , even if he is incap- 
able of evoking their stnge presence. "Lem 
comedians” in their own day, the clowns be- 
came the next generation's high art, and, be- 
cause of (heir self-sufficiency nnd resourceful- 
ness, the models for many avant-garde theatre 
practitioners. Their aerobatics elevated the 
banal to lire extraordinary. Joe Cook walked! 
light-rope and rode a unicycle; W. C. Firth 
was an expert juggler who could keep twenty- 
five cigar boxes in the air. while delighting hij 
audience with wry asides; and Clark, besides 
his tumbling, brought off such feats as un- 
erringly kicking a pair of trousers on toa newel 
post. 

“My joh", F'anny Brice said, "Is fo make the 
audience comfortable. Because if they wanted 
to he nervous they could have stayed home end 
added up (lie hills.” Improvisation was the 
main vehicle for the exceptional Intimacy that 
they achieved with their public. Clark could, 
bring the house down by interrupting the show 
to confide, "Never before lias a thin plot been 
so complicated". "1 listen to the audience", 
Lilli r once said, "and they tell me where l|* 
laugh is." , 

Such immediacy provides the thrill nf great 
clowning. Words -certainly Mr Green’s words 
- do mil adequately convey the quality of lhe 
fun. Ills hook, loo is snilly devoid of ideas, 
analysis, or even n descriptive language to 
characterize the downs: W. C\ Helds's voice, 
for example "hus the quality of rusty taffy • 
Whnt Is valuable is the unties and laughter 0 ' 
the clowns which, together with their usurping 
progeny, the musical . are America’s greatesl 
contributions to Western theatre. 


TJie Illustrated Zuleika Dobson 1 

• i Wctf Beerbrihm : ’ -7 1 

tditfidn introduction by : N. John If all ’■?! 

Shortly .after its: publication ihT911j MaxBfierbohm 
illuoferated his personal -.copy '[of ZftleikaJ)pbs6n with . 
d^erbightyatylish 1 watercolour jHuatratioha,' Which at-q *, 
$0w for the First tlirie all published 'in 'colour in th'V; 
facsimile of Beerb ohm's owri treasured vdjume; .v 
82 colour illus. £12.95 •' '« ; ■ 

Aes sandro Algardi • . j 7' 

gehnifer Montagu 'A $]£ 

Written by the leading expert on Algardi, thib fcWoiVofc 
. tmie set; includes a complete and fully illustrated 
, ria^alogud raisonne'as well as a biographical and critical 
fext 486 b & w illus. + 8 colour plates £06.00 
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' i' Milton, Poet of Duality 

SrS? ^ A Sfcudy ofSomi “ iB ^ the Poetry and the Prtse V.- 

Dormant combines biography, art criticism, and social R. A, Shoaf 

“ ^l, " ®*' oa ^ anB *5 ,aes “miotic structure In Mil ton's pootry and 

En^lahecuKv .... prose, arguing that Milton was a poet of duality beeauw 

B^mbAx* - ^ $tudi^ ^ also a theologian of.mbniam. £17-00 , . 
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The Presley 


J ohn Stokes 

CHARLES WHITE 

The Life and Times of Little Richard 
255pp. Pan. Paperback. £2.95. 

0330287761 
JIM HASKINS 

Richard Pryor: A man nnd his madness 
227pp. Robson - £9.95. 

08253 02005 

The singer “Little Richard” und the actor-com- 
edian Richard Pryor have both suffered from 
success in ways peculiar to black entertainers. 
Their biographers, though, make contrasting 
witnesses. Charles White is an Irish chiropodist 
living in Scarborough, Jim Haskins n black 
professor oF English in New York, yet it is 
Haskins who has had to make do with secon- 
dary sources and other people's interviews, 
whereas half of White’s book is Little Richard 
vividly verbatim. In any case, While's fervid 
prose is more appropriate to his subject than 
Haskins’s well-meaning mixture of academic 
precision and street argot which never looks 
relaxed on the page. If White's similes seem a 
little uncontrolled (and imverifiable too - the 
end of Little Richard's act is “like getting your 
throat cut at the finest moment of orgasmic 
delight”), we should remembey that he is deal- 
ing with a master of shudder and spasm whose 
lasting message, “ A wop-Bop-a- Loo-Mop 

Alop-Bam-Boom", has long posed a grave 
problem of exegesis. 

According to testimony, when Ricardo 
Penniman. the boy from Macon, Georgia, ar- 
rived at a Californian recording studio in the 
early 1950s he wns wearing a shirt “so loud it 
looked as though he had drunk raspberry juice, 
cherryade , mult, nnd greens nnd then thrown 
up ail over himself'. Later came the slabs of 
slub-silk suiting that were the hallmark of his 
international fame as "Little Richard, the King . 
of ftock'n’Roll", and Inter still the bouffnnt 
wig, panenke makeup Rnd mirror-mosaicked 
jacket. But few among his first white fans 
would have guessed that the immortalizcr of 
“Long Tall Sally" nnd “Lucille" had as a youth 
been inspired by gentleman ncquain lances 
with names like “Madame Oop" und “Miss 
Thing". 

The Ufe and Times of Lillie Richard expli- 
cates what the music nlwnys delivered: mo- 
ments to "make your liver quiver, your bladder 
spatter, and your knqes freeze” nnd. depend- 
ing on your inclinations, to make “your big toe 
shoot right up in your boot”. More (linn that, it 
offers rare Information ubout the sources of 
■ rock and roll and in particular about its entre- 
preneurs: men like Bumps Blackwell nnd Art 
Rupe of the Specially label and Ztinns Seiirs, 
the disc jockey, who brought it to the wailing 
world From it too, one comes to understand 
why Little Richard's output has boon limited to 
^workings of half a dozen songs nnd why he 
has missed the subtlety (and the sentimental- 
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ity) of his early rival Ray Charles. In music, be 
is as much a fundamentalist as he is in religion. 

Periodically, Ricardo Penniman attempts 
absolute penance for the colossal indulgences 
of Little Richard. In 1957 he enrolled at an 
Alabama Bible college and attended it reg- 
ularly-driving himself there in a yellow Cadil- 
lac. He returned to the world of rock and roll 
only to drop out Again, seemingly permanent- 
ly. in the 1970s, in order to become a travelling 
preacher and salesman for Memorial Bibles 
(nlcninfionnl Inc, publishers of the annotated 
Black Heritage edition which shows how many 
major biblical figures have been black. 

Little Richard's saintly alter ego could hard- 
ly be n relation of Pryor’s comic invention, the 
“Reverend James L. White", who in jump suit 
and patent boots loudly proclaims that he's 
"going for the Billy Graham dollnr". Pryor 
knows the hell that Penniman believes he has 
escnpctl: the “chitlin circuit" of cheap clubs 
and bars. From sharing the bill with female . 
impersonators (many of them female) and gay 
wrestlers who held hands after the exhibition 
bout, Pryor moved on to “blrtxploitation" films 
and eventually mainstream Hollywood. His 
boast, 'Ttn better than my movies” is valid, as 
his best work has been the improvised mono- 
logues, some recorded, which recreate epl- ' 
nodes from His private nnd professional life: 
struggles with wives and with drugs, quarrels 
with television companies over censorship, nnd 
with the gay community over covert racism. 
Pryor has "killed" a car by shotting it to bits in 
n fit of pique, and then come close to killing 
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hiniself in n domestic explosion which possibly 
involved a cordon bleu recipe for the prepara- 
tion of cocaine. After it. racing down the drive 
of his Californian home, his scorched skin 
welded to whnt remained of his polyester shirt. 
Pryor was heard to mutter Penn i man’s prayer: 
“This is the Lord paying me back . . . Lord give 
me another chance." “Pryor on Fire" is now 
part of his act. 

While's book ends with a compilation of 
high spots from Little Richard's sermons which 
. insist that “God never intended no mnn, 
woman, boy. girl, black . white, red, brown nnd 
yellow to be bisexual”, and tlmt He wants all 
His people to give up "rock and roll for the 
rock of ages": a severe but authentic climax to 
a book that has triumphantly detailed the; 
preacher's own sexual and musical misde- 
meanours. A far greater act of humiliation has' 
Little Richard pleading that he was "always 
supported by white people" when . as everyone ; 
else knows, he was always subject to the most • 
ruthless form of white. exploitation. Haskins 
never loses sight of the racial factor, but even- 
tually finds it hard not to measure Pryor's ta- : 
lents according to the Hollywood standards pf , 
contracts and ratings, awards and real estate 
that Pryor has supposedly repudiated and 
which have led him to mortify the flesh in his 
own manner. There's obviously still a way to 
go, though Eddie Murphy, the current black 
dauphin, more than twenty years Pryor's 
junior, has a nice parody of Little Richard: 
“Good Golly Miss Molly / You look like a hog/ 
Better start running and learning to jog.” 


Tony Russell 

ELAINE DUNDY 

Elvis and Gladys: The genesis of the King 
362pp. Weidenfeld and Nicolson. £12.95. 

0297782 10 X 

There was a moment in June I won't easily forget 
, . . . 1 sal in my air-frozen room at a Holiday Inn 
wondering if it was all worth it. 

Suddenly I was ringing Roy Turner. Mississippi 
genealogist in Tupelo to sec how he was doing down 
there. 

"I’ve been wailing for you to come hack." tic said. 

“. . . Elvis' grcat-grcat-greai-grandinoihcT wns a 
full-blooded Cherokee called Morning Dove 
Whiter 

Elaine Dundy's enthusiastic research among 
Elvis Presley's great-aunts nnd among genea- 
logists in the southern states of America has its 
faintly ludicrous moments, but Elvis and 
Gladys is an entirely serious bonk. Ms Dundy 
has none of the metropolitan contempt for her 
subject that soured Albert Goldman’s Elvis 
(1982); indeed, she sometimes sounds like 
an indulgent greut-aunt herself, soaking up 
family anecdotes ns she tirelessly works 
her way through a (housund Tupelo coffee- 
mornings. 

The advantages of not being a typical Presley 
biographer arc instructive. Intrigued by the 
Presley clan and their everyday Southern 
world for their own sake, rather than as a tire- 
some preamble to the Greatest Rock V Roll. 
Story Ever Told, Dundy is entrusted with re- 
velations that were denied to her more single- 
minded predecessors. Although often in- 
formative about Elvis's musical background 
she is more interested in his family antece- 
dents. the blood and character that he inher- 
ited front his parents, handsome, unlucky Ver- 
non Presley and spendthrift, determined 
Gladys Smith. 

Gladys does not have quite the half-book 
(hat the title promises,- even a level-headed 
account of Elvis’s rise to fame obscures any 
other theme - but she is nearly always around: 
sometimes a sturdy, hardworking Southern 
mother , as in the photographs of Walker Evans 
or Dorothea Lange, sometimes less heroic but 
amiable, fond of a beer, not much of a mana- 
ger,- but devoted to her only son. She brought 
him up carefully , and she was reimbursed with 
depression, drink and an early death - a com- 
monplace tragedy, perhaps, but one feels a 
renewed dislike of those, such us Elvis's mana- 
ger Colonel Tom. -Parker, who thrust her to- 
wards it. 

Elvis and Gladys may riot appeal to record 
collectors and rock 'o' roll historians, but it 
treats its central diameters humanely, ending 
in 1958 with Gladys's death and sparing the. 
reader, as Gladys herself wns spared. Elvis ’ 
Presley's further nineteen years of waste and 
decay. . 


New Books from Yale 

Pindar •/.. . • - \ ; 

P* S. Carne-Ross ■ ’ 

rediscovery of PJndar as a vital presence in the Western 
tradition. Through critical discussion, comparison with : 
fhotii familiar poets past and present, and selective 
Fahslgtion, Came-Ross conveys to the general reader the, 
.craftsmanship and beauty of Pindaric odes. 

Henna Books Cloth £25.00 Paper £6.95 " !, 


Witter . . ... 

'Pdoid.yivqnte . 

A oeWloqk at Homer’s works, focusing on the nature of 
Jc.poptry itself, rather than, bn its historical place to the 
. ^ Hermes Books Cloth £25.00 Paper £6.95 


^tp^power Games 

-j^Pplytng Game Theory to Superpower Conflict 

'Brims. , 1 

1 .BiRtiie iiiA. /Yinfmvers 


i gatoP theory to develop the controversial thesis 

' - iS-.^^Pparent irrationality of superpower conflict stems .■ 
' the intractable choices the pjaybrs face than ■ \ 

1 55* r^ ons they take that are imprudent or contrary, to 
’1 £22.50' Papet £6.95 " = ^ • |\ ■ 


Developmental Theory and Clinical Process 

Fred Pine 

A distinguished teacher, researcher, and practifioner here 
. shows how the perspectives of contemporary 
developmental theory and the therapeutic encounter can 
enrich each other..£25.00 . 

Keeping Track O 

How Schools Structure Inequality 

Jeannie dakes -' • ■ 

Foreword by John GoodldJ 

This provocative book shows how the American' system of 
t racking - grouping students for instruction oir the basis of 
ability - provides markedly unequal educational 

experiences* £21.M) 

Slavery and Freedom 6n the Middle Ground 1 

Maryland during the Nineteenth Century ; 

Barbara Jeanne Fields \’ V ; 

Fields shows how Maryland’s centrist' moderation turned 

into centrist .immoderation udder the stress of the Civjl 
War and how the Work of desUoylngslavery proved to be 
at least as difficult Jir Maryland as hi the former 
Confederacy. £27.50 - 


Reflections on Gender and Science 

Evelyn Foy Keller . 

■ Thispathbreakingworkoffeniiiiisl theory, by the 
biographer of Nobel Prizewinner Barbara McCliptock , 
explores the possibilities that a gender-free science would . 
: create for both science and society. £17.95 

In the Company of Educated Women 

i A History of Women and Higher Education in America 
Barbara Miller Solomon 

Written by the leading authority iri the field, this book is 
- the first comprehensive history of women in American 
higher education in over fifty years. £25.00 - ■ 

Capitalism 1 an d C onf r dotation in Sumaira’s 
Plantation Belt, 1870^1979 

Ann Laura Stoler * ■ 

jThis penetrating ethnographic history analyses the effects . 
. otpopular xesistance in North Sumatra. £22.00 .. 
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DAVID F. EPSTEIN 

The Political Theory of The Federalist 

234pp. University of Chicago Press. £18.70. 

0226212998 

RICHARD K. MATTHEWS 

The Radical Politics of Thomas Jefferson-. 

A revisionist view 

171pp. University Press of Kansas. $22.50. 
071)0602569 

There are two approaches to the problem of 
writing about The Federalist, the celebrated 
series of political essays by Alexander Hamil- 
ton, James Madison and John Jay which were 
published in 1789-88 in New York under the 
pseudonym "Publius". One is to treat it ns a 
classic text in the canon of political thought. 
The other is to regard it ns propaganda: a pro- 
duct of the political struggle for the ratification 
of the American Constitution, its arguments 
being instruments of persuasion rather than 
abstract theories. While all sensible studies 
combine both methods, there is a marked 
tendency for political scientists to take the first, 
and to emerge with the type of analysis that 
applies to Publius the methods and standards 
often employed in the analysis of Hobbes, 
Locke, Montesquieu and Rousseau. 

Considerable portions of The Federalist are 
addressed to specific institutional arrange- 
ments peculiar lo the Constitution, while there 
are other sections which were meant to assuage 
the fears or appeal to the interests of identifi- 
able sections of the American community. 
Where these are concerned, the theory, if it is 
to have abstract and general implications, has 
to he distilled from the hard stuff of politics. 
Observations which would be criticisms of a 
, tract in political philosophy may well refer to 
points of strength for the purposes of The 
Federalist's authors; originality was no port of 
those purposes. Its greatness really lies in the 
extraordinary intellectual power with which it 
applies, the best of Enlightenment, .political 
\hetsty to the fucts of the cast. ' • • 

David F. Epstein writes more in the tradition 
of (he political scientists than the historians. 
He notes bur does not explore the political 
background and the arguments that were 
directed at specific interests and anxieties. His 
strength lies in two aspects of his own 
approach. One is that he reads the text with 
uncommon closeness and sensitivity; the' other 
Is an extensive knowledge of the European 

■ V/ political thought which itself -forms an India- . 
V- / pensable. background'd? the iriifids of the au- 
thors. In a' study os finely i wrought and well 
balanced as this, it is difficult to select a single 
theme and say "This is the core of the argu- 
ment”. But such a theme does emerge in Ep- : 
Stein's contention that those commentators 
who have interpreted The Federalist as indicat- 
ing a fundamentally pessimistic, "Hobbesian" 


10. “The lutenl causes of faction are sown in 
the nature of man", soys its author. James 
Madison, in a line that has been endlessly re- 
peated. But Epstein argues that he is saying 
more than he lias often been taken to mean. 
Factions arise where the government is so 
organized as to make them effective; and since 
it is the specific duty of government to protect 
the faculties that express themselves in faction 
( these are the "latent" causes) . it becomes the 
duty of government to protect the legitimate 
results of the free exercise of those faculties. 
"Thus", says Epstein, "the causes of faction 
seem to be sown not simply in the nature of 
man but in political arrangement, i.e. a govern- 
ment which attends to its 'first object’, the 
protection of men's faculties". The right to 
property originates not merely fas for Locke) 
in labour, but in these "faculties". 

This rending is not wholly satisfactory. Fac- 
tion is just ns capable of arising in a court as in a 
republic, ns any reader of Saint-Simon’s Memoirs 
will know; it is the form taken by faction, 
rather than its causes, that will depend on the 
form of government, and Madison’s point ab- 
out republican government is that it can be so 
designed as to control the republican forms of 
faction- while at the same time it has an obliga- 
tion to protect the freedom in which human 
interests are best served. 

The authors of The Federalist were forced to 
wrestle with the fact that republics did not 
enjoy n very good reputation for stability. If 
the case for the Constitution failed to convince 
the voters, then America faced the same 
dangers as the turbulent democracies of the 
ancient world. Epstein's closely textual analy- 
sis perimps misses a little the sense of historical 
occasion. The opportunities were great, but so 
were the dangers; no one could be sure that the 
experiment would succeed. But there is very 
little to criticize in this book. Epstein takes due 
note of the influence of European thinkers 
such as Hume, Montesquieu and mnny others 
where they arc relevant, but never throws him- 


.scir into ail extravagant quest for such external 
sources of Publius’ thought, nor does he in- 
dulge in anachronistic strictures on the au- 
thors’ political morality. This is a guide to the 
study of The Federalist that speaks of the au- 
thors with appropriate respect, a sentiment 
which one feels they would have reciprocated. 

The Hobbesian view of Madison's thought 
about human nature is drawn into sharp con- 
trast with that of Jefferson as radical democrat 
by Richard K. Matthews in his contribution to 
the University of Kansas Press series on the 
American Presidency. Madison is here linked 
with Hamilton in political philosophy, as they 
were in writing The Federalist ; it is Jefferson, 
with his hopes for a pastoral, non-commercial 
and basically communitarian way of life, who 
stands aside from the tradition. "Americans 
quote the Declaration of Independence, but 
tiiey live The Federalist", Matthews observes, 
and there is much truth in this. But it does raise 
the further question as to why they have re- 
turned to ideals enunciated by Jefferson so 
insisten tly that widely differing political parties 
have claimed to stand on a Jeffersonian plat- 
form. 

By concentrating on Jefferson’s more radical 
reflections it is possible to build up a strong 
composite picture, which is undoubtedly In 
harmony with some of Jefferson’s fondest 
wishes; he wanted and partly believed in a 
pastoral world of self-supporting farmers, vir- 
tuous, self-governing and free. But he also 
wanted for himself, and could hardly have 
denied to others, n variety of goods that could 
be supplied and pnid for only on the world 
market. The "entrepreneurial" farmer has by 
definition a stake in the market. America 
depended on the Atlantic commercial eco- 
nomy long before there was any question of 
serious industrial development, and the histo- 
rian who wants to read the economics of capi- 
talism right out of Jefferson's world-picture has 
more to contend with than his distaste for 
manufacturing and cities. In any ense his 
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change of mitul on American munufactutin, 
represents n rather late recognition of foi 
which would soon have become unavoidable 

Matthews argues persuasively that Je[f e( . 
sou's studies of ami respect for the Indians had 
more than anthropological significance. The 
Indians proved that man could live socially and 
harmoniously without the artificial structures 
of government . and could rise to exalted 
heights of moral philosophy. But there is 
another side to this matter, and it bears heavily 
on the issue. For Jefferson recognized {how- 
ever regretfully) that the Indians would haveto 
give way to the advance of the stronger civilin. 
lion, and he said nothing that might have im- 
peded this ineluctable process. Was the pro- 
gress to which he attached so much import- 
ance, then, and which was associated with the 
advance of while civilization, actually incom- 
patible with moral progress? It wus usually at 
about this point that Jefferson slopped in- 
quiring. 

This brief book presents with considerable 
conviction the case for Jefferson v& a radial 
democrat. It does so at the risk of depicting him 
more ns a dreamer or a dabbler than a politi- 
cian; yet as politician he was shrewdly prag- 
matic and fervently nationalistic - at a cost to 
some of his other ideals. Madison and Hamil- 
ton, both at Philadelphia and in The Federalist, 
were dealing with the real world, and, as David 
Epstein tins shown, were making the best ofit; 
as president. Jefferson wus no less realistic. 

In his empluisis on the philosophical differ- 
ences between Jefferson and Madison, 
Richard Matthews omits one of the most im- 
portant beliefs they had in common -religious 
freedom. There is no mention here of Virgi- 
nia’s famous Statute, drafted by Jefferson and 
steered through the legislature largely by 
Madison. Without this victory it is unlikely that 
the separation of church and state would have 
made its way into tlte First Amendment 
Perhaps Jefferson should he ullowed a little 
more influence than is here acknowledged. 


The much debuted question of whether 
Montesquieu correctly understood the English 
constitution is inelevuiU here; the Americans 
wanted to discard some purls of their English 
heritage and to consolidate others, and Mon- 
tesquieu provided un umulgum of tradition and 
innovation which exactly met their demands, 
and this is doubtless why he became, in Madi- 
son's words, “the oracle \Vho is always con- 
sulted’'. Jefferson once proposed that Tht. 
Spirit of Laws “become the elementary lx»k in 
all our colleges", and only became critical of 
Montesquieu in later years when he realized 
that Hamilton could find support there for 
Federalist parly policies. 

A new hook hy Gurry Wills is always M 
event. His latest is un illiiMuilcd cssiiy. ori the 
lines of .SinroMnski's Les Embltma de to 
raison, in which Professor Wills examines the 
images where George Washington is depicted 
as nn idol of the Engliglileitmcnl. Tlie ftrg u ' 
meat of the book is that while Washington nflj- 
not have read ihc works of the phi/oso/mtti 1 
was he, more Hum others, who most fullygj; 
Ized in America the Eiiglightenhient's iw*l ■ 
a founder, reviving lite classical ideal oU*® . 
public. Professor Wills depicts 
actings us it were, instinctively in 
which were pointed out in theoretical tenap'y 
| the authors of ,tlic French Engli&f^m^.: 
especially those who were overtly i-epubiuw"- 
the early Monte, squipp, Rousseau, Condo, .. 

Washington in his deepest role as 
father of his country, lived up to his classical |» ,• • 

He wus not seen as u la w giver in theflutocran . 
n Caesar or Moses . ; . . The representation 
ns a wise man of the law follow^ ^ 

his' cabinet" type, a type made fnntiliar hy P 3 - 
like Hyacinllic Ri&mid’s Basinet 1 tlie ( 
is shown surrounded hy his aiienal 
; pared to preach what he has Ictirncd by deep 

: Garry Wills is here. describing pillion 1 ^jj- 
: statue of Washington standing pri jn 
. serplis; the ‘‘deep ;study” it suggest?^. - ; 
reality a deep study of life apd of men ^ 
,-than of boqks; Ipui, somehow U / n0l : 

•;of the age for .Washington to be nonpu -v. 
. oply os a in«i) fv^ibL 
- PUblicap Virtues, but as 
I' dercd all personal Powei' w rtjo soyf 
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To maintain the flow 


w. A. P. Manser 

DOUGLAS JAY 

Sterling: A plea for moderation 
28Spp- Sidgwick and Jackson. £15. 

0283990783 

This is the latest in a line of arresting books by 
Douglas Jay, Treasury Minister and President 
of the Board of Trade in the early post-war 
Labour governments and a Fellow of All Souls, 
In the early chapters Jay presents a compelling 
history of money in the British economy from 
its earliest beginnings until the present time, 
culminating in a remarkable listing of the Re- 
tail Price Index for every single year, with five 
exceptions, from 1264 to 1983. To the 
approach of the economic historian and theor- 
ist is added the lively passion of a Labour politi- 
cian confronted with what he considers the 
unforgivable excesses of the present Thatcher 
Government - and he attacks these with un- 
sparing and meticulous fury. 

Jay's Sterling has an important theme. It is 
that governments have a duty, by correctly 
using money as a measure of value, to maintain 
effective demand above the level of money 
costs, and thus to discharge their responsibility 
for the undisturbed prosperity of the people. 
That this would require an incomes policy, as 
well as import, exchange and credit controls, in 
addition to the direction of capital, and is 
bound to involve a high level of inflation, is, he 
argues very persuasively, neither new nor of 
considerable moment. What is important is 
that these policies would -bring full employ- 
ment, high investment, steady growth and 
greater average wealth. The inspiration behind 
this argument obviously comes from J. M. 
Keynes; he mentions Milton Friedman only 
infrequently, once to call him “the ayatollah" 


of monetarism. 

The major attraction of the book is that it 
stimulates fundamental questions, and for this, 
if for no other reason, it should be read. What 
is demand? Does it need to be stimulated at 
nil? Is it perhaps latent, something ever pre- 
sent? What creates growth? Is it above all in- 
novation, enterprise, and the hard resourceful 
work which draws out endemic demand at 
higher and higher levels? What is money? All 
social and economic history informs us that it is 
a medium of exchange, and, ns a necessary 
condition of this, a standard of value; it is a 
store of value only as a consequence. If this is 
so, then Locke and the Currency school were 
right. Money must be an independent entity, 
invariable in volume, and expanding only with 
growth in output. Jay quotes the Raddiffe 
Committee’s assertion that liquidity, not 
money, is the trigger of spending, and that 
velocity is as important as money stock. But 
liquidity is surely the store of money, and most 
commentators now agree with Jay, that veloc- 
ity does not really affect the flow. Jay argues 
that Edward III, Elizabeth I and those re- 
sponsible far the suspensions of the Banking 
Act of 1844 were all rejecting "sound money”. 
From his book, however, these emerge more 
as gradualist restorers of sound money. It is 
important to remember that the Act confined 
money creation to the Bank of England, an 
impartial body - better by far than the open- 
ended procedures of today, better even than 
the Royal Mint under the King's prerogative. 
Tlte ensuing century was one of unparalleled 
growth and price stability. 

The book rightly draws our attention to the 
peculiar conditions of the post-1945 world: sus- 
tained growth with sustained inflation - Doug- 
las Jay's "moderate" inflation of 5 per cent a 
year, incidentally, is more than a doubling of 
prices in twenty years- followed by "cost infla- 


The rampant red ensign 


T. C. Barker 

VW1ANVALE 

The American Peril: The challenge to Britain 
on the North Atlantic, 1901-1904 
256pp. Manchester University Press. £22.50. 
0719017181 

At the begjnning of this century the increased 
industrial strength of the United States wns 
seen by contemporaries ns clear evidence of 
Britain's growing economic vulnerability. 
Historians have tended to follow this diagnosis 
pf the fearful; but there are now very different 
second opinions to hand. These draw attention 
to Britain’s vigorous response to tills chal- 
lenge, its vitality and capacity for adaptation. 
Vivian Vule, warming to his main theme, cites 
a number of examples, notably Hie defeat of 
America's bid to capture the British tobacco 
industry ijy the formation of Imperi alTobacco . 
Several American subsidiaries which did 
. manage to open in Britain suffered disastrous 
financial results, ns the more prudent British 
observers had foreenst. Thb Underground 
•Electric Railways of London; for instance, 
which buljt most of thd London tubes, involved 
.Iheif gullible Aimerican shareholders in , terri- 
ble losses;. British Weslirighoiise at Trafford 
'Manchester, was also a financial disaster 
®nd was to be taken over eventually by Metro- 
politan Cammell and Vickers (Metropolitan 
Vickers): 3 • 

, Nowhere were the British more successful in 
| resisting American attack - led by none 
; Jhfuy the formidable John Pferpont Morgan, 

' ^chjtect pf US Steel and (said to be) financial 
^httdller.Of more than 55,000 miles ot Amer- 

• ^ railway- than in the North Atlantic liner 
hWe. In the shipping indusiryVftnd in the ship- 

■ /ards ^Hich' supported it,. Britain hot only led 
‘jieWQrjd but'dqpunated it. At the beginning of 
. “f- Pteeilt century the .United Kingdom pos- 
a steam fleet : of over 12 .million tons, 
^jy ^ifThe internationQl total . Her ship- 

• ; WJqen '^hstructed three-fi fths of the world's 

• : the largest and most tech- 

. ;i Hjy^cijaqqed Vessels, The United States. b y 

: in shipbuilding in the- days of 

. lamentably behind Jn the 

^ ”^ een *h' century when ever larger and ; 
vessels built Of Steel and dftven 


by steam were required. Her costs were too 
great and high tariffs on imported shipbuilding 
materials proved a further handicap. The only 
American hope of becoming a dominant North 
Atlantic liner power was to use her financial 
strength to buy out her British rivals; The ess- 
ence of this story was well told by Francis E, 
Hyde in his Cunard and the North Atlantic 
(1975), with full access to that company’s re- 
cords nnd to the Maclver papers. The present 
author covers the same ground but looks in 
more detail or Cunard’s negotiations with the 
British government in 1902-3. 

That remarkable accoqutant turned finan- 
cier, John Ellerman^ who by his death in 1933 
was to amass the largest British fortune de- 
clared up to that date (over £36 million), ,was 
set firmly on his road to riches in 1901 when he 
sold for atslt his majority shareholding in the 
Leyland Line to Morgan’s International Mer- 
cantile Marine (then consisting of a number pf 
American concerns in freight and passenger 
shipping) for a sum one-third above its already 
high market valuation. Forty-four ships of 
277,000 gross registered tonnes passed into 
American hands, The Combine then pro- 
ceeded to acquire control of the White Star, 
Line, also at an : inflated price, (though only 
partly in cash),- increasing Its- fleet to 114 ships: 
(816,000 grtj, including some of the world's 
fastest vessels and certainly its largest. With its 
eighteen non-British steamers (134,000 grt) 
this was a formidable, armada. Furthermore, 
acquisition' of White Star brought the Amer- 
icans' a special relationship with Hwland and 1 
Wolff. The Belfast shipyard was to build solely 
1 for the Comblne’and its Gentian associated on 
an agreed cost-plus basjS provided they kepHts 
order books, full. ' 

' . The cooperation, of the two rapidly-growing 
German companies, Norddeutscher Lloyd ahd 
Hamburg Amerikanische, was to play h jtiajor 

• pari in Cunard’s stirfwd diplomacy when the 
Sale of the American threat b^gerii to be 
appreciated by parliament and public in and' 
after March J902. What, would be the ^fence 
implications if Gunard Wjbre also to throw in its 
hsind with thp Combine? Fast merchant cruis- 
ers were a significant part of Britain's defence 
strategy, especially -in the early- years of this 

• century when, in the immediate pre : dread- 
mmslrt 




tion" and the depression. He correctly attri- 
butes the cost inflation to trade union bargain- 
ing power; wages are 70 per cent of the total 
costs of the economy, and they ceased to rise 
and fail with economic events after the tutd- 
1930s. Thereafter they steadily rose, with a 
momentum increasing through tlte 1950s. 60s 
and 70s. Allied to this was the phenomenon 
singled out through the book: the growth of 
money creation through bank credit, which 
reached its full force after 1945. This, by any 
reckoning, is money creation by demand. 
Money, therefore , no longer controls inflation; 
it is led by it. 

To return to Jay's Retail Price Index. This 
stood at 1146 in 1830 and 1146 again in 1931. 
Since then it has risen to 4454 in 1960, 12104 in 
1975 and 29260 in 1983. If the table is plotted 
on a graph, then the whole course of price 
movements over the past five centuries is seen 
as a plateau gently sloping upwards to the 
L80Cls, remaining absolutely flat until the 
1930s, and then going up like the side of a 
house. Tills Is horrifying, and a promise of 
disaster. 


Capital City: London as a financial centre by 
Hnmish McRae and Frances Cnirncross 
( 264pp. Methuen. £8.95; paperback, £3.95. 
0 413 51120 0) is a revised edition of the 
book, first published in 1973. According to the 
authors, although there has been a spectacular 
rise and fall of firms since then, “the principal 
companies in the City in the early 1980s ore still 
by and large the ones which dominated it in the 
late 1960s.” However whereas before the most 
important tasks of the clearing banks was ster- 
ling retail banking, today "more than half their 
deposits and loans are in foreign currencies'*. 
Moreover banking has overtaken insurance as 
the biggest source of invisible earnings. 


hie a British Combine as a counterblast to the 
Americans along the lines of Imperial Tobac- 
co; it was even to be called the Cunard Imperial 
Steam Navigation Company. But it failed be- 
cause it would hive required some govern- 
ment support and this was not forthcoming for 
a purely commercial Venture. . 

The defence argument, however, weighed 
much more heavily with ministers. It had 
already been established that an, increase in 
speed from twenty to twenty-four knots dou- 
bled a vessel’s initial cost and,, as twice the 
engine power was required, ! alio greatly in- 
creased operating costs. Such acceleration, 
therefore, was not an economic proposition 
without government support. At this stage in 
the negotiations Cunard threatened to sell out 
to the Combine and this concentrated the offi- 
cial mind wonderfully. Cunard was lent £2.4 
million, at a favourable rate of interest repay- 
able over twenty years, to build two twenty- 
four-knot vessels and was promised a. subsidy 
of £150,000. annually to make their operation 
viable. Cunard remained profitable and pnid 
out dividends in most yeah. This was in sharp 
.contrast td the International Mercantile 
Marine's results. With its, overpriced ships - 
wags claimed the company contained almost as 
much water as the Nortli Atlantic..-' l^s financial 
performance was disastrous even when no- 
thing was put aside for depreciation. In it 
made a surplus of pnly£17,0t)0 on a total capit- 
al of £34 million and at the end of the next year 
i;ts market valuation had fallen to £18 million 
beta* this figure;; $100 , onJipary shares were 
; <Jbwn to $4. Not a tent vvas paid bn these shares 
• even cliiring the prosperous transatlantic: years 
t of X9J6^20; and the far tesa profitable inter-war 
: peripo lay ahead. 

; ; Theauthorstrocturesbis book^ell.'though 
he sometimes nods on detail. The proofs have 
not -been well, checked and the' uninformed 
■ reader would be - hard pressed to ! trace the 
source of one of th? tiibje?. Vale does not make 
'!. rs much of Professor Hyde'^ important book 
on Cunard as he shopia and, in his interesting 
‘ introductory chapter, ... which considers the 
American threat: more generally, -he does not 
' seem #are of B. W. E.‘ Alford's, excellent 

• business history bf W. E>< & H. p, Wills: Npr, 

• alas, of thedetatiedChnpteron Amerjcan in- 

v^j/wint in.thfiitodphjyn^arpyiJ^ib lw; 

don Transport's official History. 


How Far She Went 
Stories by Mary Hood 

Winner of the Flannery O’CwjHor Auwit/ur 
Short Fiction 

How Far She Watt is an extraordinary first 
collection of stories from the newly acclaimed 
and highly talented author Mary Hood. Her 
fictional world is a world where fear, anger 
and longing lie Just below the surface oflifc. 
“An impressive debut collection by a writer 
whose work was oneofthc standouts in John 
Updike's Best American Short Stories 
anthology" - Kirkm Reviews 

Cloth 1 13.95 

UNIVERSITY OFGEOKGIAMIESS 


Conversations with Eudora 
Welty 

Edited by Peggy Whitman Prensha w 
Peggy Whitman P reus haw has brought 
together the principal Welty interviews 
published itt the past forty years. These trace a 
long and distinguished career and reveal an 
appealing writer who has keen intelligence 
and astonishing imaginative power. 

Cloth £17.95 . 

UNIVERSITY PRESS OF MISSISSIPPI 


Hawthorne: Calvin'slronic 
Stepchild 

Agnes McNeill Donohue 
Professor Donohue has turned to Calvin's 
own writings and traces their literary ctTircts 
systematically throughout the entire 
Hawthorne canon. She successfully 
demonstrates that Hawthorne's melancholy 
Calvinism not only permeates his fiction but is 
an important source of its symbolic* and 
structural strength. 

Cloth C27.SU 

KENT STATE UNIVERSITY PRESS 


Pancho Villa andj ohn Peed 
Two Faces of Romantic Revolution 
Jim Tuck 

PiiHfftc Villa and John Rnd is narraiivchistory 
at its most compelling. Tuck follows the 
carccrsofthcse charismatic figures of vastly 
different backgrounds and discusses how both 
became symbols of romantic revolution. 
Cloth £16.95 

UNIVERSITY Of ARIZONA PRESS 


Nicaragua's Mosquito Shore 
The Years of British and American 
Presence 

Craig L. Dozier 

NiCiintgiM ’s Motif 1 lira Show provides a general . 
history of eastern Nicaragua from the time of 
the First British entry in 1633 to tin? uresenr. lt . 
explores the historical background For the 
tragic events that arenow taking place in that ■ 
region. . 

; Cloth £32.75 . 

UNIVERSITY OF ALABAMA PRESS 


Washington Deco 

Art Deco Design in the Nation's 

Capital - 

Hans Wlrz and Richard Strincr 
Basing thoir research on an inventory- 
survey of 4fMl structures, the authors show 
how Washington architects such as Alvin 
. Aubifioc, GcoigeT. Santmyers, and John 
.Joseph Earley made notable cone rib nt Lons to 
Art Deco design, some of which are unique tc 
Washington. 

Cloth £25.00 

■SMITHSONIAN INSTITUTION PRESS 


V Ath: Its Use and Meaning 
A Study in the Greek Poetic 
Tradition from Homer to Euripides 
Richard E. Doyle, S.J. 

This Is the first comprehensive investigation 
of aih in the extant Greek poetry from 
■ Homer until theeiid bf the fifth century BC. 
O riainatly meaning ‘'blindness" in a physical 


- .Originally meaning "blindness" inaphysical 
. selije, .. deq was developed by theGreek 
. poets and playwrights jiito'a concept of. 

metaphorical blindness, and by extension to 
■ • t|ie notions of , *n»in’v‘‘calainlty"; of 
'■ -disaster^. : 

Cloth £45.110. . 

F0RDHAM UNIVERSITY PRESS . 


ikHlIrpiffWilin/ by the Eumpati Vatnnhf Press Glwip t ; 

• if re doiifitMe Jr Out a trek held in she L'K j ltd can te aHtaimf 
through your boabihop.PItan send fat tnbihjtim. 

EUROSPAN 
l^ijiversity Press Qroiip 

, -3 Henrietta Street, London • 
WC2E8LU - 
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Michael R. Marru s 

JACQUES ADLER 

Face a la persecution: Les organisations juives 

i Paris de 1940 ^ 1944 

328pp. Paris: Cnlmann-Ldw. 120fr, 

27021 13451 

R A YMOND-RAOUL LAMBERT 
Carnet d'untdmoln, 1940-1943 
Edited by Richard Cohen 
299pp. Paris: Fujrard. 89fr. 

Among the European countries decimated by 
the Nazi holocaust. France seems to have 
escaped relatively lightly: roughly a quarter of 
the 300,000 or so Jews living there were mas- 
sacred; compared to much higher proportions 
in the Low Countries, and the nearly complete 
disappearance of Jews in much of Central and 
Eastern Europe. Historians have examined the 
reasons for this discrepancy, and their verdict 
seems to run strongly against the claims of 
collaborationist elements at Vichy that the 
French government provided a ' shield" for 
those who could be saved - mainly native 
French Jews, who escaped to a much higher 
degree than did their poorer immigrant coun- 
teiparts. Whatever the reasons for the Nazi 
failures in France (the large size of the country, 
in which a relatively small numberof Jews were 
scattered, the lack of Nazi personnel and the 
diminished enthusiasm of some lower-echelon 
collaborators in the latter part of the war), a 
determined Vichy policy is not one of them. 
But now attention is beginning to focus on the 
Jews themselves, with scholars asking search- 
ing questions about the victims posed for other 
Jewish communities under the Nazi heel: What 
perceptions did the victims have about the 


murderous persecution they faced? Did Jewish 
Leaders behave realistically in the face of Nazi 
terror - ? Could other strategies have saved lives 
or thwarted at least some of the Nazis - efforts? 

Blending careful scholarship and a passion 
for his subject, Jacques Adler probes some of 
these issues for Parisian Jewry. A former parti- 
cipant in the French Jewish resistance, Adler 
originally prepared this work as a doctoral 
thesis for the University of Melbourne. His 
research displays remarkable objectivity, 
while reflecting the survivor's zeal in set the 
record straight. 

At the centre of this drama are the sharp 
differences between established French Jews 
and the large mass of foreigners left in the 
capital following the defeat of France. Deeply 
patriotic, the former believed that anti-Jewish 
policy was mainly directed against outsiders, 
and represented a limited exercise launched by 
Nazism and forced upon reluctant French au- 
thorities. Foreign Jews grasped more clearly 
the depth of anti-Jewish inspiration of both 
Germans imd French, and clung less readily to 
optimistic illusions about the Jews' prospects in 
France. Exploiting the assimilated Jewish lead- 
ers’ paternalistic and legalistic approach to 
community affairs, the Vichy government ca- 
joled and bullied the 6lite of French Jewry to 
establish the General Union of Israelites in 
France (known by its French acronym, UGIF). 
This organization immediately became a tool 
of new persecution, masking extreme dangers 
behind the comforting veil of philanthropy. 
UGIF officials helped to succour the Jews who 
were most in need, but in the long run their 
work made easier the rounding-up of Jews for 
deportation and murder. In the most poignant 
instance, the UGIF organized special homes 
and foster-parent care for hundreds of children 


The will to survive 


A. J. Sherman 

- DAVID C .ROSKIES. ' . : _ 

Against the Apocalypse: Responses to 
catastrophe in modern Jewish culture 
374pp. Harvard University Press. £17. 
067400915(1 

However odd it was of God to choose the Jew's. 
Jewish survival down the millennia remains 
one of the world's great mysteries, compelling 
wonder and a kind of grudging admiration 
even among those who would prefer the Jews 
: to disappear; David O. Roskies offers an ex- 
. planation of how. this was achieved. In Against 
1 ' Me ‘ Apocalypse,, he presents - , a literature 
. (almost entirely unknown to non-Jews) that 
expresses the Jews’ stubborn will to survive. In 
so doing, he plausibly shows how I6ss and des- 
truction, uprooting and death (eridlessly re- 
peated In collective experience) were somehow 
accommodated within the Jewish psyche; ex- 
pressed in the liturgy and. commemorated in 
ritual they re-established continuity with the 
past and provided some hbjie for the future 
In his survey of Jewish literature, with spe- 
cial emphasis on works arising from.the unique 
devastations of this century in Eastern Europe. 
/ Roskies initially, analyses traditions of re- 
sponse to catastrophe embedded in liturgy; ac- 
.cpssible and familiar to any Jew in ithe pre- 
modern era. ^ith epcji disastprexpekiehcedas 
■iflt had predecessors andbiHlicfetariaibgues - a. 
< H hia^cre orexpuisfon aS if it were punishment 
■ visited hy God (>ri rebellious’ rsrael; each desi 
•; ■ troypd community recalling the Roman des- 
of Jerusalem -r Jews were able to make- 
some sense of calamity, drawing meaning arid 

(■ >Stl*C noth' fr(Sm.»>n tar! 


at ure created mostly in Eastern Europe in the 
In re nineteenth century and after, Roskies de- 
scribes how the older .Jewish .tradition of 
alftibst fatalistic acceptance of apocalyptic 
events whs shattered by secularism that de- 
prived pogroms of (heir mythic character. With 
the exposure of the hermetic Jewish world to 
the currents of emancipation, new literary 
forms also appeared: satires, parodies, ironic 
arguments written in Hebrew, Yiddish and 
even European vernaculars that attempted to 
extrude God from Jewish history. Feeling 
themselves abandoned by even ah angry God, 
Jewish writers' were also bereft of the 
nourishing comforts of community: the Jewries 
of Russia, the Ukraine and Poland were riven 
by biller antagonisms between Hasidim and 
rationalists, rich and poor, the educated and 
the ignorant. Most damaging to Jewish tradi- 
tion perhaps was the liberal and then socialist 
ideology that harshly criticized ancient 
assumptions and encouraged disaffected 
youth , dazzled, by European literature and phi- 
losophy, to desert the prayer-houses nndTal- 
mudical academies for the wider world: The 
only constant in these decades "of social, reli- 
gious and intellectual upheaval was the relent- 
less persecution that seemed, despite all evi- 
dence of enlightenment and progress else- 
where, to re-enact, in Eastern Europe, pat- 
terns of ancient destruction. 

The shock jpf successive arid in ere a sin sly sav- 


whose parents had been deported. Working 
largely within the structures permitted by the 
persecutors, however, the UGIF failed to pro- 
tect most of its charges when the Gestapo came 
for them in 1944: indeed, well-kept UGIF lists 
facilitated the children's capture. 

Less susceptible to patriotic illusions, im- 
migrant Jewish leaders better grasped the 
seriousness of their plight and moved more 
quickly into underground activity. Psychologi- 
cally better prepared for their ordeal, they 
strove to unify Jewish responses. The Jewish 
resistance movement drew largely upon this 
milieu. First in the field, Jewish Communists 
mounted the most violent mid extensive chal- 
lenge to the persecutors. But other Jewish 
groups also mobilized - Bumlists, Zionists and 
the Jewish scout movement. All of these, even 
the Communists, asserted the importance of a 
collective Jewish response, although they often 
differed on matters of strategy. So much of 
their activity could only he symbolic, with little 
practical help for the victims. And (n the lust, 
the Jews disagreed about the symbols. For the 
Communists, most notnbly, the Jewish cause 
was part of the titanic struggle against the 
Hitlerian Reich, in which the Soviet Union was 
the principal champion of oppressed peoples. 
Therefore, Jewish Communists made few 
direct assaults upon the Nazis' machinery of 
destruction: they blew up no deportation 
trains, assassinnted no SS Jewish affairs 
specialists, and left it to others to liberate the 
camp of Drancy, the French antechamber to 
Auschwitz. 

Even the most clear-sighted had few answers 
for the Jews caught in the Nazis' prison. Judg- 
ing now, with a full sense of how illusory were 
most appreciations of contemporary realities, 
we ought to be charitable when considering 


Despite ifs Consciously subvereive programme 
,(occ^sip pally blasphemous always 'shocking) 
■ it ironically, remained very mucj). within the 
:.rorm that subordinated ■ particular- details of 
s time place, .^o timeless arc^types that 




; wise have utterly demoralized Ihem.HistoriCal 
f . events; Roskies 'reminds us; were' *felt and 
. 'absorbed without regard to their actualdetalis: 
V : Ml* artjheJype.fqir bll destructions wds the D6&- 
! I tructiqn; the text for al| h\oiirhing T ihe'Bobk : of 
j Lamentations, for Jdws sti|| .boiiod by their 
l j traditions, no e Vents Were! random: eve h the 
L. direst catastrophe was pint! of a lesson that, 
‘. despite its terrors, had redemptivV implica- 
tions. Going to their separate anguished 
. j deaths, Jews were sustained by specific inst-' 
; i ances of earlier martyrs, ! exlenfiplars of piety 
• and faith whose names and last words were 


“pen uni«„i earner raD- 

birtiri pae«. Xhe ‘'sustaining -values ofredemp-" 
. jiqn andretribuiiop - ' m i,y havebeeritojeded 
: • tJ ?! POgpmDderq 

f 1 ?. a ',^wsh!; audience;/ arid,. was '-by .Its ’very 
;• ,ia 5 [J re 1 tbdcoiiti rill i rig tradiFio’ri tharits 

. to 
- oame the most prominent - aimed to jettison 
W ^^thed^Iopqisrit ofyet a Mother 

. form of | jtel-pVy response', which ciuhe' into its 
' such as thevRishiriey pbgrbrri 

In 190J^ari/.ringryrefusal4o‘^ ft 

inscrutable' Gdd/.Uut; instead; issuing'^ Cnr & 
vengeance, failitaht p repa redriess^self-de- 
fence ; Jewish, communities,. stffeted : i’iin-' 

, : Drecedenteri ntlnn Hiirfnw .r, 


and the Russian Revolution; when destruction 
had lie conic universal, notions of sin, rctribu- 
. lion and redemption seemed merely 
irrelevant. Isaac Babel, for whom the Red 
Cavalry was both symbol und vehicle of sus- 
tained, universal violence, represented the 
outstanding example of a radical break with 
the Jewish past. The ability to kill, cut off from 
all the communal ties and ancient inhibitions, 
became for him the touchstone of a full accept- 
ance of life. 

In the Nazi-created ghettos of the Second 
World War, writing - an act of fuilh, implying 
an audience to be addressed still in Hebrew, 
Yiddish or Polish - enme to be the last testa- 
ment for many writers, part of a survival 
strategy. Roskies sees the Holocaust itself as its 
own archetype svheri, in 1942, “ they look away, 
the children, because without the children 
there was no hope whatsoever". Abraham 
Sutzkever, n partisan fighter and leader of the 
Vilna ghetto, wrote within and about the Holo- 
caust, and never ceased to Insist tli.lt writing 
mattered, that creating art in the midst of des- 
truction was imperative. He knew itlso that his 
jiudlence and.his culture were perishing nboul 
: him. Roskies^ discussion of Siitzkever’s work , 
and. translations of his poetry, will bring to a 
wider audience his stern message that suffering 
must somehow be transmuted into beauty. 

In the graphic works of Samuel Bak and Yosl 
Hergner, with which Roskies concludes his 
break with tr^itlon . 

: i thecr^aiibnofaiiew yision of catastrophe : 

[|V a J? au ^ngCa nv as byBergner entitled "Des- 
tinationX,objectsiooted from Jewish homes 
e J t l le ? s ranks of chairs, mirrors, wardrobes 
- are seen marching into exile 
■l- disci^ned though leaderless, without destina- 

: h »° n ends ‘ • destruction, has. been 

f tQ ® of tablets** andthe 

anSriu^irf^ 11 ? n<?tni ® rely ^ommeiriotated 
' *^an>cehded. 

^ far " r ^^Sing ^hol^ 

■ ^ welf as^VKileiit ending ' Tt 








Imw Jewish Icadcis responded. Thi* 
noil prompted by a reading of the kw 
abk wa, lime notelwok of RaymonS 
Lambert, (lie effective head ofihe UGlFbSl 
Mill (hern zone of France. Skilfully editejk 
Richard 1 ohen. a historian at the HebrewlU 
versuy of Jerusalem. Lamhert’s diary 
ook the inner world of a highly SE 
lewish official up to the moment ofhisar™ 
with lus entire family, in the summer of ltm' 
leading to (heir murder in Auschwitz^ 
alter. Lambert appears before us as an J 
standing example of established Jewry a voil 
cions render, he repeatedly drew solace frpm 
the nationalist (and antiscmitic) Wr i !{1 
Maurice Hanes: forever optimistic, he con. 
slant ly found reason to believe that Frana 
would assert her liberal traditions against Nn 
infamy: devoted to his family, he named his 
foul 111 child, horn in January 1942, Maris 
France. 

Lambert's perceptions nf his own role cu 
perhaps be ridiculed when seen from cm 
standpoint: lie obstinately refused toaekno* 
ledge that barbarism had become the rulefot 
the Jews, and Unit his endlessefforts to lobby* 
Vichy meant nothing to the men in charge;^ 
was far too trusting of Xavier Vallat, the i 
Semite in charge of French Jewish policy; bt 
was rock certain of his own role, like mast 
Jewish leaders enticed into high position 'a 
what was really the apparatus of persecution. 
But Lambert reveals himself in these pages is 
utterly authentic: he truly felt he was doingbis 
best for his fellow Jews; lie genuinely believed 
there was no alternative but to maintain intact 
I lie structure of communal institutions and deal 
directly with the Germans and French; he re- 
fused to abandon his work on behalf of tlx 
foreign Jews, the internees and the deportees 
themselves. Lnmhcrt scrambled about to tin 
last - plending on behalf of those whom he felt 
could be saved, literally until the trains canid 
their victims away. Near the end, he may wl 
have recognized how mistaken hod been to 
assessment of the situation; he worked closely 
with several resistance activists, and may fun 
been intimately involved in underground oper- 
ations as some cryplie entries suggest. Bat 
tragedy remains the leitmotif: Lambert wa 
unquestionably wrong in his judgments about 
tlie Jews, but his efforts represented a noble 
refusal to escape or submit to the forces lhat 
overwhelmed them. 
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183pp. Scarecrow Press. $15. 

UNION (771 3 

Ever siuco the Nnzis* ihoiisnnd-ycar Reich col- 
lapsed in ruins after twelve yciirsnndaquarw 
in May 1945, German historians have wrestW 
with the problem of what went wrong. In J 0 ? 
country ihe Nazis occupied, the history rff* 
sislnncc to them has been a booming 
and local sub-industry. Academics i" ' 
English-speaking countries, embarrassed ®* 
.their own parents did not have to face 
ordeals of occupation, are now beginflin? 
grapple with its historical problems. This ..Wf* 
lipt, with some 2,000 items; will pro vide am 
„ valuable starling guide. ,f 

; . . Vera. Laska was herself lucky to escape t 
Holocaust. Czech-born, she was moved 
from Auschwitz . to make munitions fo r ^ . 
Wehrnjacht in the tunnel^ I.Mtf.NpfW? 

- which she corpectly calls infamous.: SfeP P" 

; teaches at Regis College,: Weston,. 
chusetts . Her thirteen chapters cover JeflV ... 
antisemitism; Nazism; .resistance; vwrn 
resistance (on whotri she hap written)! J ® . 
resistance ; t he Holocaust;.iypn?en in the n 
caustj womcn ip hiding; ‘IPre-1945 knowjc^ 

. of the Holocaust”, a tricky .subject; war f : . te i. . 

I • art and photographs; philosophy ajd J 
i.pretatiori; and literatpre- Addenda bonp . 
Minings up to the ■ autumn .of ^v^hlP 
hliidexes the authors !sHe cites. (Ly. 

;|;ip sound, she is not easily taken, ^ • ' 
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Once upon a time, say in Descartes's time, a 
philosopher would write a book, and then con- 
duct an intensive correspondence with friends 
and colleagues who sent to him their counter- 
arguments in personal letters. The philo- 
sophical community has grown since then, Rnd 
articles in learned journals have come to re- 
place the personal letters. Lately, however, it 
seems that a new genre is being developed: 
immediate and polemical responses to a new 
book themselves appear in book form. 

The two books under review exemplify (his 
new genre. They are both mainly concerned to 
reply to Kripke's influential recent book about 
rules according to Wittgenstein (Saul Kripke, 
Wittgenstein on Rules and Private Language, 
1982), although both contain scholarly exege- 
sis on Wittgenstein himself, meant to be con- 
trasted with that of Kripke. 

The reason for the development of this new 
genre may be the greater industry nf the writers 
of today. Or perhaps the writers of today are 
rather in .Pascal's situation, when he apolo- 
gized for writing at length, having had no time 
to write briefly. Be that as it may, the topic of 
rules according to Wittgenstein, and Kripke’s 
interpretation of it, are most deserving of the 
extensive philosophical attention they are cur- 
rently receiving. The reason: the importance of 
the topic and the stature of the writers. 

The philosophical picture according to 
which not only the behaviour of human beings 
but even their cognition is guided by rules has 
become the formative picture in the "cog- 
nitive" human sciences, notably in theoretical 
linguistics, psychology and anthropology. This 
.way of seeing matters does not owe its origin to 
the currently popular modelling of the human 
brain on the computer: it goes nil the way back 
to Kant. Kant was aware of the problem which 
is central to Wittgenstein's treatment of rules, 
namely the problem of the application of a 
rale. According to Kant human beings are en- 
dowed with a faculty of judgment enabling 
them to tell those cases that can he subsumed 
under the rule from those that cun not, much as 
9 judge is called upon to do. However, this 
faculty of judgment, according to Kunl, is not 
■itself rule-guided. For had it been itself guided 
by rules, We would huve needed, in each case, a 
rale telling us whether the given case is sub- 
sumable under the rule in question, and 
another rule telling us that Ihe rule we have just 
applied is indeed applicable to the particular 
rale we are considering, and so on ad Infinitum . 
(Plato's argument, known as “the third man", 


regarding the application of a general concept 
or a particular case, is analogous in structure.) 

Wittgenstein according to Kripke may be 
interpreted as having asked the Kantian ques- 
tion, “What constitutes the faculty of judg- 
ment?” His sceptical answer is: nothing. No 
psychological or biological fact can explain the 
judgment as to whether or not in a specific case 
the behaviour is according to a given rule. 
Wittgenstein, according to Kripke, proposes a 
sceptical solution to the problem of what is a 
rule and what is rule-guided behaviour. This 
solution refers inherently to a community. 
Obeying a rule is not a private matter, it is not a 
matter for individualistic psychology. There 
are no private rules, and there is no private 
language. 

If Wittgenstein (according to this interpreta- 
tion) is right, then the current cognitive picture 
in the human sciences, a picture based on rule- 
guided individualistic psychology, is fund- 
amentally flawed. The stake in a discussion of 
rules and rule-guided behaviour is therefore 
high. It reaches far beyond philosophy. 

The two books under review agree that Ihe 
notion of rules is central to Wittgenstein and 
central to philosophy. TTiey disagree about vir- 
tually everything else. They disagree with 
Kripke's interpretation of Wittgenstein, and 
they also disagree with each other. Each of the 
books is written in the full confidence that it 
presents the correct interpretation to Wittgen- 
stein. Kripke, in contrast, was modest about 
his interpretation, saying about the product 
that it is “Wittgenstein’s argument as it struck 
Kripke, as it presented a problem for him". 
(Kripke, p 5). 

The two books take up very different atti- 
tudes to Kripke. Colin McGinn criticizes him 
with respect, and with the utmost attention to 
detail. He finds Kripke’s interpretation inter- 
esting, although mistaken and misleading: mis- 
leading as nn interpretation of Wittgenstein, 

- mistaken as an argument on its own. G. P. 
Baker and P. M. S. Hacker, on the other hand, 
would probably be willing to apply to Kripke's 
interpretation of Wittgenstein the words of Ihe 
prophet [saiali: "From the sole of the foot even 
to the head there is no soundness in it." 
Kripke’s account, in all its forms and formula- 
tions, is to them a collection of gross mistakes 
of the sort Wittgenstein himself fought against 
in his Philosophical Investigations. 

The irony is that the two books attack 
Kripke from two opposite directions. Dr Baker 
mid Dr Hacker attack him for having ignored, 
or misunderstood, the normative stntus 'of rule 
obedience according to Wittgenstein. Mr 
McGinn argues, in contrast, that Kripke gives 
too much consideration to the normntiveness 
of rule obedience and pays too little attention 
to the blind and reactive nature of obedience 
according to Wittgenstein. The impression one 
may end up with is similar to that often formed 
in the realm.of politics: a policy which is sharp- 
ly attacked from both the extreme right and the 
extreme left sometimes comes to be seen as 
more correct and better balanced as & result. 1 

Kripke focuses his interpretation on what 



Wittgenstein in Vienna hi the late IQ20s, taken from 
Wittgenstein: Sc in Lebcn in Bildcrn and Tcxten 
compiled by Michael Nettoand Michele Rtntchenl 
(393pp. Frankfurt: Suhrkamp). 

Witigcnscin refers to »s “our paradox", 
namely 

no course of action could be determined by a rule, 
because every course of action can be made out to 
accord with every tu\s (Philosophical investigation, 

Kripke treats this as a deep sceptical paradox 
and as a central theme in Wittgenstein's 
thought, Wittgenstein's famous argument 
against the possibility of.a private language is, 
according to Kripke, a special case .of this para- 
, dox. Kripke offers an interpretation of it by 
usiqg an arithmetical example.. But the para- 
dox lias a general, not just o mathematical ■ 
character, and I therefore prefer the exposition 
in terms of a different example, which Kripke ‘ 
notes but does not develop. This is Nelson 
Goodman's riddle, taken as a riddle concern- 
1 ing not induction but meaning. 

The riddle is based bn two hypotheses: 

(1) All emeralds are green 

(2) AH emeralds are grue 

(where “grue” means “green before the year ' 
2500 arid blue afterwards” - 1 have post-dated 
Goodman’s original formulation in order to 


ensure that none of us will be around to apply 
the terms after the date in question). 

Goodman's problem is which hypothesis 
ought to be adopted. Or, alternatively, which 
hypothesis is to be rationally believed - given 
that every emerald we examine which provides 
confirming evidence for ( 1) is also confirming 
evidence for (2). In short, the answer to the 
question of what is rational for us to believe is 
under-determined on the basis of our total 
evidence. 

The assumption underlying Goodman’s 
riddle is that the meaning of "green" and of 
"grue” is fixed, and the question is what to 
accept (or what to believe). Kripke’s riddle as 
an interpretation of Wittgenstein concerns the 
assumption about the meaning of “green” and 
"grue”; when I state (l)howdo l know that by 
"green" I mean green and not grue? What 
types of facts will determine which of the two 
possible meanings is meant by my use of the 
term “green”? Kripke examines several candi- 
dates and shows that none is adequate to deter- 
mine which of the two meanings is being em- 
ployed. 

Tlie conclusion of the pnradox is that, given 
all the facts (known as well as unknown), the 
meaning of “green" in my use is undetermined 
as between green and grue. The problem, 
then , is not just that 1 do not know which facts 
will be decisive here, but lhat there are no such 
facts. 

Two questions arise. First, is Kripke's scep- 
tical paradox concerning the meaning of 
“green" an • adequate interpretation of 
Wittgenstein's “our paradox”? Second, 
whether or not it is an adequate interpretation, 
is this sceptical paradox interesting and impor- 
.tant in its own right? 

The answer both books give to the first ques- 
tion is negative: this is not the way to interpret 
Wittgenstein; this is not Wittgenstein's prob- 
lem. According to the authors, if one were to 
read carefully the rest of the paragraph in 
which Wittgenstein speaks of “our paradox" 
one would realize that he himself saw the prob- 
lem as based on a misunderstanding, having to 
do with the idea that the understanding of a 
rule is always a matter for interpretation -that 
is. it always calls for a verbal formulation of the 
rule. 

As for the second question, here the two 
books diverge. McGinn believes that Kripke's 
problem is interesting' but has a straight solu- 
tion. Kripke.' he believes, fins simply not ex- 
hausted all the possible types of facts that could 
be brought to bear oil the question of deter- 
mining which sense of "green" is meant in (1 ). 
He has, for example, ignored or rejected with- 
out argument the idea that there are facts 
about meaning which are irreducible (o other 
facts, and according to which "green’’ means 
green. McGinn in fnct surveys further types of 
facts which could determine an answer to our 
question. In my view.this is the most interesting 
and the deepest pan of his book. 

; Baker arid Hacker believe that the very pos- 
ing of the question of which facts Would deter- 
mine in what sense I mean “green" attests to 
Kripke's serious misunderstanding of 
Wittgenstein's text, as we 1 1 as of the problem of 
meaning in general. According to them 
Kripke's paradox is not an instance of sceptic- 
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ism but of “conceptual nihilism”. The question 
concerning the meaning of an expression is for 
them not a hypothesis to be confirmed by facts, 
but rather a matter to be settled by a criterion. 
To find out whnt facts would be pertinent for 
the pinning down of the meaning of “green” in 
( 1 ) is, for them, like finding out whether some 
■nan's being unmarried is u piece of evidence 
corroborating the hypothesis thnt lie is a bach- 
elor: being unmarried is (he criterion, not the 
evidence, for the application of “bachelor”. In 
Baker and Hacker's view n rule and its applica- 
tion are two sides of the same coin. 

However, the case Kripke deals with re- 
quires an extension of this metaphor, it is more 
like two coins of which one side is the same but 
the other side different. The problem is that 
this other side is inaccessible, and one has to 
determine from observing the common side 
alone which of the two coins one is holding. 

For Baker and Hacker matters stand dif- 
ferently. They do not see any probitm about 
the question of the sense in which “green” is 
used. From Wittgenstein they learn that the 
meaning of an expression is what occurs in the 
explanation of its meaning. And, ofcourse, the 
explanation of the meaning of “green" looks 
quite different from the explanation of the 
meaning of "grue". The meaning of “green" 
was explained to us, among other things, by 
pointing to the colour of grass, while the intro- 
duction of “grue” requires reference to a time 
point and to the colour blue. It is clearly the 
sense of green we employ when we use 
“green" . they would conclude, since this sense 
is what occurs in the explanation we hove re- 
ceived and will pass on to our children. 

It is the red rag that Baker and Hacker see 
here, but not (he matador. The difficulty 
Kripke loentes is precisely this, that from the 
explanation of the meaning of “green” - like 
that obtained from pointing to the colour of 
grass or emeralds - we cannot tell whether it is 
an explanation of “green” in the sense of green 
or of grue. The very same examples would 
serve for the introduction of “green" and of 
“grue". To be sure. Baker and Hacker would 
reply that this is ludicrous, and insist that no 
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speaker of English has ever received an ex- 
planation of the meaning of “green” which 
contains a reference to a time point. 

But the sceptic persists. Suppose, he says, 
the situation in England was once such that 
while the Normans were green-and-blue 
speakers, the Saxons grew up on grue and 
bieen (where “bleen” is what the Normans call 
blue until 2500 ad and green thereafter). The 
Normans gradually had the upper hand and the 
expressions "grne" and “bleen" disappeared; 
the populations have at the same time com- 
pletely intermingled. Now you. the reader, ask 
yourself whether your own use of “green" is 
the Norman or the Saxon one. Well, you are 
likely to reply, I suppose I use it in the Norman 
way, since no one has ever referred to a time 
point (namely the year 2500) in teaching me 
the meaning of “green": had F been a Saxon I 
would have had to be Hware of the year 2500 ns 
relevant to my use of “green". 

But would you? On reflection you will real- 
ize that perhaps it is the Norman who would 
have to be aware of the year 2500, since his 
“green” is of course the Saxon's grue until 2500 
and bleen thereafter, while you, a Saxon raised 
on “green” in the sense of grue, are in no need 
of such an explanation. And so on. The sym- 
metry between Normans and Saxons in this 
version of the story is complete. And this is the 
problem brought out by the sceptical paradox. 

The story is told of the Cynic Diogenes that . 
when he was presented with Zeno's paradoxes 
precluding the possibility of motion, he got out 
of the barrel and started to run: “Here is 


motion!'' There is a serious sense in which 
Diogenes’ response manifests a misunder- 
standing of the problem. The problem was to 
pin-point what is wrong in a seemingly natural 
description of motion which ends up with the 
conclusion that motion is impossible (eg: In 
order to pass from A to B you first have lo 
traverse half the distance, say to C, but then 
you first have to traverse half the distance from 
A to C and so on ad infinitum). 

Baker and Hacker’s response to Kripke’s 
paradox, viz "conceptual nihilism: after all we 
do talk’*, is similar to Diogenes’ running. It is n 
refusal lo see the problem. And Ihc problem, 
very generally, is tluu the concept of meaning, 
under some rather natural descriptions of it 
(including descriptions of normative facts of 
(he sort Baker and Hacker demand), lends to 
paradoxical conclusions. 

According to Kripke, Wittgenstein adopts a 
sceptical rather than a straight solution to the 
paradox of meaning. A straight solution con- 
sists of the rejection of tile conclusion on the 
basis of the analysis of the premises. This for 
example is the way we go about Zeno's para- 
doxes. A sceptical solution does not find a way 
to avoid the conclusion. At the same time our 
daily beliefs and practices are justified because 
they “need not require the justification the 
sceptic has shown to be untenable". And on 
Kripke’s interpretation the claim that you use 
"green” in the sense of green is justified if your 
use accords with that of the other speakers in 
the community who use “green". 

Both the books under review reject this jus- 
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The most subtle question of D. P. Henry’s title and st 

is “whether the Chimera buzzing about in a Her 
vacuum can consume second Intentions”. It is instrui 
taken from Rabelais, who offers It as part of a nuthoi 
possi ble title for a medieval philosophical trea- pnthei 

rise. The present work is a further addition to cemec 
the series of books and articles in which Dr niorei 
Henry has sought to elucidate theses in less cl 
medieval logic nnd metaphysics, and to relate * captut 
them to more recent work, using as an aid clascb 
logical systems developed by the Polish logi- oxnmj 
cian Stanislaw LeSnlewskl (1886-1939). In this land's 
latest volume he gives an important place to Part c 
Boethius of Dacia, a thirteenth;century fully c 
speculative grammarian, who, like other mod- . symbe 
istqe, held that grammar should be based on betwe 
; metaphysics rather thqii on actual linguistic use r where 
, and Idiom, . .. • ■ ( ■ quest! 

, In Henry’s opinion the logical, systems of say, gi 
LeShiewski provide the sort of logical language are-pr 

The agency game 


envisaged by Boethius, and offer a better 
means -of elucidating medieval philosophical 
work than alternative systems. Henry makes 
most use of LeSniewski's Ontologie, which cor- 
responds, in part at least, to predicate logic. He 
extracts an axiom for ontology from the work 
of the eleventh-century writer Garland the 
Computist; and considers a number of topics 
treated by medieval authors, including those 
facetiously 1 alluded to by Rabelais, viz, 
whether "empty names" are really names and 
whether they have meaning; and the nature 
and status of universal. 

Henry's treatments of medieval views arc 
instructive nnd illuminating. His claim that the 
authors he considers, when closely and sym- 
pathetically studied, are often found to be con- 
cerned with issues which have also preoccupied 
niore modern writers, is amply vindicated. It is 
less clear that the analyses he offers always 
' capture the sense of the views he discusses ns 
closely as he suggests/ I do not think, for 
example, that he completely captures Gar- 
land's account of certain singular syllogisms. 
Part of the trouble is that the account Is not 
fully coherent; but In addition Henry uses a 
symbolism in which no distinction is marked 
between proper names and common nouns, 

1 whereas Garland holds that (he syllogisms in 
question are valid ex vl tcrmlnotum,t\\al is to 
say, given the context, because all their terms 
are*proper names, 
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making things happen. Here is the clue to what 
underlies all causal relations. The existence of 
r .. events “depends: on them havipig participants 
! aqV 6 ntu'r 6 S they record, aqd If causation 

i S 9 .m 6 thing; which happens irijt^e ryal world; it 
will come; through the actions.. . of these 
participants ori each other”. 

There is ipucH obscurity here, and Emmet’s 
-i book: does nothing to disperse it. Thp activity 
. * of: the participants of evbnts.ls npt of course 
. Intentional, but is that In wpich causality really 
' ■ copststs: “We do indeed talk about event Causa- 
, ,t\qn, but this is shorthand fpr tijkjng .qbdut 
;: : i; . trorisactions among tpyir participants"; Such a 
'v:. ®^®^^bjif-;Emnli 5 t. had pro'? 
-;■> fhe links bebve^htheshqrthand 

. nrl'ri fka 1 ' , • ,v. - 




tilicalinn as an interpretation of Witteen^ 

I hey believe there is nothing in WilLT, 
which suggests that the attribution of a mV 
requires an essential reference to the camJ! 
ity. When Wittgenstein says that theS 
private rule, the contrast he has in mind isfc! 
between “private" in the sense of internal and 
■•public" in the sense ofexternul-andnottb 
of “private” in the sense of individual u 
opposed to social. 

The iwn books are very different in iheii 
style. Baker and Hacker’s style is abrasive 
sardonic, replete with exclamation math 
staccato slogans, ami words like “prestidigiij! 
lion" mill “lege rde main". They remind Dived 
two new boys in the neighbourhood who hare 
decided to lake on the big boys: Dummetlin 
(heir books on Frege, Chomsky in their bool 
on language, and now Kripke. They dare 
because they believe their big brother 
Wittgenstein is on their side. 

McGinn's hook is detailed and Us tonecrilio 
ul hut not hostile. There are intentional repeti- 
tions in it, men n I to enuhlc a separation of 
interpretation nnd criticism. The notes are 
often more relaxed and interesting than the 
body of the text. It is written with the sort of 
journalistic dexterity which is responsive to the 
interest of the philosophical public. Raisinsare 
sometimes the best part of the pie, but a pile cl 
raisins is not better than the pie. Wittgenstein 
feared that his philosophical remarks mt 
only a pile of raisins. Kripke, in my view, lias 
baked a pic using Wittgenstein's raisins; there 
two books want the pile back. 


Henry claims in this buok, as he has claimed 
elsewhere, that “empty names", ie, ostensible 
names which do not refer or apply to anything, 
are nevertheless meaningful. In his oplnion.it 
is n “logically gratuitous assumption" that suet 
“empty names" have no meaning, and tomato 
it is “to separate oneself from the rest of row- 
kind, who never hove nny qualms as to to 
meaning fulness of those myths or novels wbid 
they rend, and which are replete with em$ 
proper and other sorts of name". 

The rcnl target of this attack is the view lhau 
proper name has lo have a bearer. Henry is 
right that the names of fictional cluiractciv 
places, etc, cuu be used meaningfully, and that 
wc should not be able to understand the stories 
about them if (his were not so. But the malteris 
more complicated than ho acknowledges. He 
offers no sntisfactory account of the truth cod’ 
dilions of statements about fictional character* 
mnde in stories about ' them. He seems to 
assume thnt they mulch exnctly those of similar 
statements about real people, ns though name* 
of fictioun! characters could be used oh 
very same Icrins as names of real pwpk 
Given the truth conditions 1 leury spells out for 
propositions of his basic "a is b" form, nil sto ,e ‘ 
mums about Mr Pickwick, when taken to be j 
[lint form, will be false, simply because Mj 
Pickwick never existed, and regardless w 
whether they accord with Dickens's narrow 
or not. ' : . 


development of organisms, and, ' lia j'^ e ! 
behaviour of quantum phenomena. In jfl J 
cases immanent causntion may be e ^P'' c *jjL 
terms of transeunt causation of the P arls _^ 
organism; but ultimately immanent caw*r . 

• is regarded ns the more fundamental. He|* 

Internal nature of a system is reveWJ: ; 

■ changes “carrying forward a pattern, • 

• itia rhythmic reitcrihirve form".Emme , . 

In the book, that causal relaHons are •. • 
understood in terpis of dependency 
limes utilizes the conditional ,ff UD ma tes . 

• tual Implications of causal qlainis- , ■ . 

; no attempt, : however,; to artlcvjflte 

•; causation In 0 Wayitiat wopld allow sv, ■ . -j. 

- sequences; Withbut/tbis it is hard 
: “immanentcausatioh^ 
all, though soide other kind ; of int 
! may be gained fay fbe rett>fenitipn of 
patterps inthe ^orld/Untll 
farther articulatibn of imminent ^ ^ 

however .hersiiggesBcJn that 
‘;';tpe interaction Wiweeri hAipd^ar^. 
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Getting into gear 


Worthy objects 


Michael Lockwood ™ 

— - ~ ~~ ~~~~~~~~~~ the 

MITSUM AS A ANNO and AKIH1RO NOZAK1 m 

Anno’s Hat Tricks . 

44 pp. Bodley Head. £6.95. ^ 

0370308492 ch{ | 

Tom, Hannah and you are all wearing hats. 

None has seen , or can see , his own hat; but all {he 

know that the hats come from a box that initial- pra 
ly contained two white and three red hats. |J e 
Each can see the others* hats and you can see j nt , 
that both Tom and Hannah have red hats. Tom pnc 
and Hannah are asked if they can work out ver 
what colour hats they are wearing. “No" . Tom abl 

replies; whereupon Hannnh says “I can’t tell |)rc 

either." What, then. Is the colour of your hat?* us j 

This is one of eleven such problems, of grad- ^ 
ually increasing difficulty, that form the sub- 
stance of Anno’s Hat Tricks. The aim is “to 
introduce young readers lo the concept of °fl 
logic", in particular "the magic of the word atK 

wh 

Anno, a celebrated illustrator with many fur 

picture books to his credit, has here teamed up S' n 
with a teacher of mathematics and computer \ 
science. The result is an unusual book with 
great charm and a gentle manner of exposition e. 

calculated to disarm children who might other- 5 

wise be put off by repeated appeals lo their f. 
powers of abstract reasoning. The illustrations 
are a delight - the figures of Tom and Hannah £ 
being varied, sometimes very subtly, from 
page to page with a marvellous economy of 
line. 

Anno.and Nozaki intend their book to help 
train children in the discipline of thinking out 
carefully what does and what does not follow 
logically from certain assumptions - even 
assumptions that they know to be false. For. of 
course, what Tom and Hannah know is dif- 
ferent from what the reader knows. It is a 
-wucial feature of these puzzles that they re- 
quire the reader to consider what is implied by 
the fact thRt others are or are not able to draw 
certain inferences: the reader has to put him- 
self in Tom’s and Hannnh's shoes. The capacity 
to do this has recently been the subject of some 
interesting research. Very young children are 
far worse at problems thnt call for this kind of 
imagination than one would expect, given the ■’ v 
other tilings they can- do. Moreover, autistic r! 
children^ even those who score highly on con- fin 

Slender subjects 


ventional intelligence tests, are spectacularly 
bad at such tasks — so much so that failure at 
them has been proposed as a way of diagnosing 
autism (and even as providing a crucial clue to 
the nature of this mysterious condition). 

Whatever its more serious aims, however, a 
children's book is nothing if it is not enjoyable 
to read - ideally for parents as well as children. 
As will be clear from the example cited above, 
the nverage adult is likely to find some of the 
problems in this book quite challenging; but at 
the same time all but the dullest child should be 
intrigued by the book and, given that it is nicely 
paced and that the underlying principles are 
very clearly explained, should with patience be 
able to make reasonable headway with it. The 
problems could even be turned into a game 
using paper hats (better, surely, than the 
“cardboard cutouts” that the book suggests). 

*From the fact that Tom cannot tell the colour 
of his own hat, Hannah can infer that her hat 
and yours cannot both be white. If your hat was 
white, therefore, she would be able to draw the 
further inference that her own hat was red. 
Since she can't, your hat must be red. 



From Anno’s Hal Tricks 


Lucy Ellmann 

William Slobbs’s version of “Pnl-u-cnke, pat-a- 
cake" drags out the. old rhyme, which is trad- 
itionally recited to the accompaniment of clap- 
ping hands, to the point of stagnation. Either 
. lo entertain or nlicnate, the mother And baby 
featured In the poem are cats, fantily dressed 
in Victorian garb nnd equipped with an ex- 
quisite perambulator and other period 
accoutrements. The Baker’s Man is a dog, 

. apparently willing to bake for cats when paid to 
do so. While the mother instructs tbe baker on 
culinary matters ("Pat it”, says one .page), 
improvises some antics for jthe baby: 
drinking and disappearing from sight 

■ \;*kjle.tlje mother remains cheerful. This in- 

effectual; if cake-procuring, mother-figure 
^successfully overcomes the problem, of the in- 

■ .hlbhory parental presence, usually most un-. 

; jn children’s literature. It is a brave 

ende^ypur, but what with the baby’s naughtl- 
baker’s nastiness, the oide wbrlde 
,-fvoW and the impossibility of turning the 


• ■ • en0u Sh t®. maintain the; rhythm, 

.Mobbs’s inventiveness ends lip offering- In-' 
' : nourishment to a slender subject. 

•sffiWfblrthdw* by Ariianda Davidson, is 
" -i with forty-eight illustra- 


' repetitive, of a simple story. A toy 

Supposed to remain in the sitting- 
postman's arrival,. wonders 
• afondance of letters delivered to his 

something delicious, discovers 
< •;kS?# d ^ ra PP in g paper i n a cupboard l.l All 
';! When hp.goes upstnirs and finds 

l ' 1 ' , SSSf^ ^tds' 1 :a ■ cake , presents - In fact, a 


tions of party paropliernalia makes for a 
pleasant book, suitable for nny young reader 
wishing to bone up on birthday celebration 
procedures. 

Jungle animals feature prominently in the 
four humorous, semi-educational books by 
Rodney Peppd which have recently been re- 
issued. Peppe avails himself of lively pictorial 
techniques within a consistent clarity of style. 
His unpretentious use of collage is charming in 
Puzzle Book’s "leaf animals" (dried leaves 
with drawn faces and feel). In his Circus Num- 
bers, the seven acrobats are jauntily attired in 
collaged floral outfits, while elsewhere a hun- 
dred rather mofe scantily adorned fingerprints 
J produce the memorable image of a. hundred 
perfectly rpunded elephants,. Taking such 
liberties with materials adds a carefree zest to 
1 the well-worn theme, of the circus, and relieves 
this counting book’s mildly pedanti?; stance. 

Robert Crowther too i? keen to make learn- 
ing fun. {Us Most Amazing Hi'de-pnd-Seek 
Alphabet Book opened up the new found, land 
of pop-up bboks when it was first published in 
• 3977 , and since then an am^jngcqunting book 
and how an am’pzing opposit^bpok have rot- 
lowed- In the alphabet book. Crowther s com- 

. ieal animals, appear In colourful variety from 

behind large black letters, three or four per 
oase Many perform vaguely charac(ensu< 
activities, thus proiHding tit-bifs of natural his- 
tory while exercising the'Smaa fmgers of the 
■ reader: the ape swings, the frog and dolphin 
leap, the koala slip? down the, trunk ofa , 

hen and woodpecker peck, and the saakeand 
toriolse respectively pxtend Tppgue head- 
The bold prerisb iAy-put, and Sense of adyi ( fi- 
. Xre (the ’animals are 

f: - An wmcli bre-. 


Julia Briggs 

When so many stories have already been told, 
the illustrator may be forced to look elsewhere 
for her material. The American artist Aliki 
makes use of un alternative approach that fo- 
cuses on Feelings, with the intention of helping 
young children to explore them and come to 
terms with them. Her book consists of strip 
cartoons or tableaux drawn in a loose, relaxed 
style, occasionally reminiscent of the New Yor- 
ker, or of Jules Feiffer. Each episode presents 
childish (or not so childish) emotion - anger, 
envy, jealousy, loneliness - and, more posi- 
tively, happiness, generosity and friendliness. 
Little birds provide knowing comments on the 
action: “She's jealous, mommy, she wants 
attention.” “You’re clever, dear." By recog- 
nizing and identifying particular patterns of 
behaviour, the child is supposed to be com- 
forted, reassured, perhaps even released from 
an unresolved problem. Sometimes there is a 
very simple solution: the boied child, di- 
agnosed by the little birds as “lonely", faces a 
page headed “Telephone Elizabeth". And so 
she does. But more complex problems produce 
more facile answers. The jealous sister whose 
younger brother claims all the attention is 
simply told “I see you, dear, you’re wonder- 
ful". A larger question remains: do children 
find reassurance in seeing their most intense 
emotions depicted in a book? Do adults, for 
that matter? Tt may be reassuring to know that 
feelings are shared, and will not possess us for 
ever (adults understand this better than chil- 
dren), but painful emotions resemble pain it- 
self, for which even books have little in the way 
of distraction or consolation. Aliki is quick to 
identify the characteristic passions of child- 
hood, and at times she deftly Indicates both 
sides of the picture: “I am mister bold, brave as 
mighty mouse" gets the response, “Show off". 
Visually, the book looks disjointed and rather 
scrappy. Some of the lettering is too small and 
the drawing is too weak to convey emotions 
through facial expressions with any degree of 
precision . 

: Jealousy or rivalry seems to be one of the 
emotions we most often recognize In pur chil- 
dren, If the emphasis on It In books is anything 
to go by - perhaps it is the emotion that parents 
most often expect or elicit. In Two Greedy 
Bears , a traditional Hungarian folk-tale, each 


sents a more extravagant display, or disarray. 
This allows scope for some excellent foljngc 
and busy aquatic scenes, but the opposites in 
question are often difficult to dlsdem in the 
underbrush. Differentiating between light and 
heavy is not easy on ‘ paper. It is unclear 
whether the pelican is eating of losing thd fish 
in its bill, which is neither “full" nor "empty", 
despite the caption. Crowther, moreover, 
rashly dictates his own notion of beauty, illus- 
trated by a gorilla holding an ornate bird 
(“ugly-pretty”). There seems no purpose in 
implying that matters. of taste can be decided 
with tjie same certainty with which one distin- 
guishes up from’ down.. 

More original as a toy-maker; than aS a 
teacheri Crowther expands on the paper tech- 
nique; of his previous books. An intricate 
mechanism lifts a flamingo intp. flight, while 
the last page presents the posterior of a hippo- 
: potamus which can be raisediand lowered in a 
suggestive manner, if so desired . 1 A noise-pro - 
: during pop-up. in the fofm of a snake makes a 
grating sound (hot quite a rattle). The tortgue 
of the "awake-asleep” iguana recedes as itsfiye 
closes, and ants flee froifi'nn ant-eater. Besjdes 

■ ant-hunting, Crowther’s crehtures are con- 
stantly catching fish, but this hard-hitting por- 

' tray a| of the natural world fails t 6 make 77/i? 
Amazing etc . . . (he opposite of an amiable 
book: ' ' ; ; • ■. ■ • : • ... ■ 

William Stobbs: Pai-o-Cake, PaHi-Cttkc. Bodley 
Head. £4.95. 0 370 30674 0. . . ■ 

• Am«indaDavld«m; Teddy's Birthday. Col Uns. £3.95. 
600 195829 1. 
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bear suspects the other of doing better until a 
fox kindly offers to divide their cheese up into 
equal parts. Like the Marx Brothers trimming 
the Russian aviator's moustaches, she takes a 
bit from one side , and then from the other , and 
never quite manages to even the two sides up, 
until she has eaten it all except for two indis- 
tinguishable crumbs. The illustrations by Jose 
Aruega and Ariane Dewey simplify bears, fox, 
cheese and surrounding forest until they all 
share the same kind of shape, texture and col- 
our - round, soft and lumpy, like an old sock or 
a furred, tongue. 

Pat Hutchins has never entirely found a style 
oF her own - or perhaps she prefers to experi- * 
ment from one book to the next. The Very 
Worst Monster shows her under the spell of 
Fungus the Bogeyman, so that for the pleas- 
ures of recognition must be substituted the 
more doubtful rewards of fantasy. Yet despite 
the ubiquitous pointed ears and long green 
toenails, this too turns out to be yet another 
story of sibling rivalry - My Naughty Little 
Sister in bogeyiand, Ma and Pa Monster, think 
that the new baby, Billy, is so bad that they 
enter him for the Worst Monster Baby In the 
World Competition, but older sister Hazel is 
determined to prove that she is really the 
worst, and gives him away- which is, ofcourse, 
what ail older sisters would like to do lo their - 
younger siblings. It is reassuring, though also * 
mildly disappointing, to find that the monster 
world mirrors our own So closely. 

Erik Blegvad, who has drawn the pictures 
for Anna Banana and Me, is a highly accom- 
plished and professional illustrator. His work is 
always sensitive and evocative, he understands 
the importance of viewpoint (for example, 
there is a dramatic perspective down a stair- 
well) and his colour and line are always highly 
atmospheric. Here he uses a heavier line and 
more voguish Sendakian cross-hatching than in 
earlier books, but these telling drawings of 
children, plants and townsenpes are a delight to 
look at. The story itself is slight - Anna Banana 
is a fearless little girl whose company is joyful , 
thrilling and frightening by turns - but the pic- 
tures convey oxhi I arm ion and a sense of. magic. 

Finally Astrid Lindgncn's My Nightingale is 
Singing, ' illustrated by Svend Otto S. in those 
soft-toned water colours which are so well 
handled by Scandinavian artists, is a book that 
•' touches dn A number of painful topics with an 
uncharacteristically heavy hand, and resolves 
them with a. piece of, facile mythologizing. 
When Maria is orphaned, she has to go to the 
workhouse, with the old paupprs and the idiots 
of the village. Their noisy sleep, head-banging 
and demands are vividly -conveyed,, but 
throughout, the. translation feels all wrong, 
Does Maria really expect “beauty and fun” in 
the workhouse? And what does she mean 
when she wishes for her magic linden to 
“play’ 1 ? Perhaps she should have wished for it 

• to “ring”, which would at least have rhymed 
■ with her desire for the nightingale to sing. 

. Whatever Maria wished for, she-achieves it by 

putting her hands on the tree and magically 
' becoming one with it, which feels rather eva- 
.. slve after the realism of the workhouss. Chil- 
dren rnay riot solve tfidfr problems by seeing 
them; presented in strip, cartoons, but. they 
don't dojt by turning into linden trees either. 

Aliki: Feelings. Bodley Head. £5.95. 0 670 80366 9. 
Mirra Ginsburg: Tivo Greedy Bears, llluslraled by 
. Jose Aruego and Ariane Dewey. Viking/Kesircl. 

' £5.95. 0 670 80366 9. 

; Pat. HufcldnjVj The Very Worst Monster. Bodley 
■ Head. £5.25. 0 370 30869 7. 

Lenore Blegvad: Anna Banana and Me. Illustrated 
: - by Erik Blegvad. Collins. JM.95. 0 00 183733 8 ; 
Astrid LUidgrav. My Nightingale (s Singing, lllus- 
(rated ..by,' Sve rid Qttn'.S, Methuen. £4.95. 
9416 52060 X/ 

-:i Four titles from Cicely Mary Barker's. FI oWer 
r : Fairy series, first. piiblislied in the 1920s., have 
[ bpeq reissued:: Flower Fairies of the 5pr(ug 
(48pp. Blackte. £2.95. 0 216 91688 7), . . Ypf 

• ’ the Summer (0 216 91689 5). . : . . of the. A i- 

tiimn (0 21691690 9), , . . of the Winter (02 6 
; 91687 9) are illustrated by the author, who dred 
, in 1&73, In eaqli volume a poem is fcdcfl^y&n 
::illiiStr^tionshowingthefairy and theiflowerllf 
, the Verse 'seenis a little refined (oytytyp jvijh- 
stdod the changes in taste of the (xut ^aiCcqh- 
jitury (“Red-gold her gown;/ Sunt aimed sne j;/ 

thp nnintincic rom^inr 
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Journals received 


Literature 

The Bulletin of Hispanic Studies 

Volume LXI No 3: July 1984 

£14 per year. Liverpool University Press. PO 

Box 147. Liverpool L69 3BX. 

The BHS (founded 1923) is a quarterly review 
devoted to critical studies of literature in Casti- 
lian. Portuguese and Catalan, ntuiniy Cnstj- 
tian. A representative issue was the festschrift 
published last July in honour of A. A. Parker, 
the foremost "Golden Age" specialist in (lie 
Engl ish-spe uking world: it consists of some 
twenty-four articles on topics in sixteenth and 
seventeenth-century Spanish literature, contri- 
buted hv some of the leading scholars in the 
field. 

The journal has published the most impor- 
tant articles on the major debates in British 
Hispanism. and notably on the absorbing argu- 
ment. dominated by Professor Parker himself 
and to some extent reviewed in this tribute to 
him. about the moral and aesthetic values be- 
queathed by Counter-Reformation Spain. This 
argument has constantly returned to the elu- 
cidation of the moral dilemmas raised in the 
drama of Calderon, and about a third of the 
articles here deal with the playwright. 

The BHS is traditionally conservative and 
cautious in its editorial policy and this, com- 
bined with its unassailable pre-eminence, 
sometimes exasperates “radicals”. But the 
Bulletin's image reflects the general strengths 
and weaknesses of Hispanism, particularly the 
fact that the great debate about Counter-Re- 
formation civilization has over the years 
drained talent from other areas, and concen- 
trated too much attention on issues of universal 
moral relevance at the expense of linguistics 
and linguistic awareness, critical theory and 
political and historical 1 analysis (all things 
which exist in Hispanism, but in some way 
peripherally). Presumably the claims of lan- 
guage. history and politics, even of commerce 
i^dMletj^iJ4|5pan^publiciyeAl)eprQctiQaV... 


importance of the language, hut resist the 
consequences of this defence) will be pressed 
more intensely on British Hispanism in the 
future and the challenge to traditional scho- 
larship will he a powerful one. 

Oxford German Studies 

Volume 15; 1984: Johann Wolfgang von 

Goethe 

£(j. 50/DM40 per issue. Willem A. Mceuws, 
Wightwick. Boars Hill. Oxford OXI 5DR. 

Oxford German Studies began life as a journal 
of the Clarendon Press, ft was axed for finan- 
cial reasons, but brought back to life by Oxford 
teachers of German and its present publisher, 
and flourishes as a triumphant example of 
small-scale academic enterprise. In this issue 
most of the nine essays are based on lectures 
given at Oxford in the Goethe anniversary year 
1982, and all are concerned with poetry and 
poetic creativity in the lyrics both early and 
late, in Goethe's Homeric fragments, and in 
Faust. The exclusion of virtually all his prose 
works and other plays has produced a more 
unified and single-minded volume than the 
title suggests. The most complex piece is 
Gerhard Neumann's semiotic study of the 
place of tears and pain in Der west-dstliche 
Divan and the fragments excluded from it by 
the poet; the most pleasurable is T. J. Reed’s 
“Poetry and the Shape of Experience; The 
Poet as Nature” on the processes at work in the 
early lyrics. 

Timothy McFarland 

Music 

Contemporary Music Review 
Volume 1. Part l; 1984 
$70 per volume. Harwood Academic Pub- 
lishers GmbH, do STBS Ltd. 42 William IV 
Street, London WC2N 4DE. 

The musical orthodoxies of the 1950s and 60s 
.. have now. largely. disappeared. In. their place is 


a new diversity which has flourished largely 
un examined and without the theoretical 
underpinning of past decades. The ratio ol 
intelligent commentary to composition and 
performance has until now declined markedly. 

CoNfcm/jorurv Music Review, under the 
composer Nigel Osborne, of the University of 
Nottingham, provides informed background to 
broad themes in contemporary musicology. 
Future issues will include appraisals of Varese, 
dance, opera, psyclioacoustics and new 
methods of auditive analysis. The series be- 
gins. though, quire properly, with accounts of 
Pierre Boulez’s IRCAM. 

The Institut de Recherche et Coordination 
Acoustique/Musique, founded in 1974, set out 
to bring together scientists, composers nnd 
musicians concerned with the synthesis of vari- 
ous musics with new technologies of sound 
production. Boulez has never sought to found 
a new academic consensus, nor to establish It is 
own Bayreuth, as the composer Luciano Berio 
confirms elsewhere. 

The Institut has seldom concerned itself with 
the causal relationships of musical style and 
technological means, more often with func- 
tional aspects. In his introductory “View of 
Music at IRCAM”, Tod Machover stresses the 
“neutrality" of the Inslitut’s approach to tech- 
nology. The impression underlying all the 
pieces in the volume, largely self-analytic work 
by York Hfiller, Jonathan Harvey (whose “Re- 
flection after Composition" is worth read- 
ing), J-B. Barri&re, Tristan Murail and others, 
is of a desire to see music only in terms of 
specific technical procedures. 

Boulez's achievement, as well as making 
music more rigorously crafted, is to make it 
more democratic. IRCAM marked a return to 
theory, but theory which emerged as part of 
individual musical processes rather than as 
ideology. That is reflected in CMR\ there arc 
few nostrums and few metaphysical postures, 
no doctrinaire hammerings. 

Brian Morton 
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In microform 

Heraclitus Rule ns was a magazine of ribaldn 
and burlesque news which appeared week! 
from UiSl-82. It is the earliest title in the 
rofilm collection of seventeenth, eighteenib 
and nine tee nth-century journals, published bt 
University Microfilms International, thought 
is not by any means “the earliest British 
periodical", ns the publishers state in ib&r 
catalogue. 

English Literary Periodicals consists of 
twenty- 1 wo units, each of whieheonloins appro*, 
imutely 1INMHM1 pages - an indication not onlr 
of the sertpe of the collection but also of fa 
vast capacity of microform. UMI boasts that 
English Literary Periodicals includes “almon 
every periodical published before 1800”; these 
include Steele’s Taller (1709-1 1), the Specim 
(1711-14) and the Guardian (1713), as well a 
their less well-known imitators. 

As a supplement to English Literal) 
Periodicals, UMI has brought out Early British 
Periodicals, nn even lurger collection which 
contains the complete run of the Gentleman) 
Magazine (1731-1907), a digest founded bj 
Edward Cave (see Brian Vickere, TLS, 
J anuary 7 , 1 983 ) . The original intention, as the 
editor explained in his first issue, was to offer 
“a view of all the pieces of wit. humour or 
intelligence, daily offered to the public in the 
newspapers". By the end of the decade, 
however, the Magazine was less dependent on 
other publications providing copy; it had found 
Samuel Johnson instead. Sometimes he contri- 
buted ns much as half the material needed fori 
single issue. 

Early British Periodicals comprises 168 
magazines, reviews and journals, including the 
Quarterly and Edinburgh reviews. In addition, 
UMI publishes other periodicals collections; 
details are available from 30-32 Mortimer 
Street, London WIN 7RA. 

James Campbell 
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When Max Miiller died in 1900, his library, 
including the Sanskrit inunuscripts he had used 
for his famous edition of the Rig-Veda, went 
not to Oxford, but to Tokyo. (It was later 
destroyed there in the earthquake of 1923.) To 
preserve his memory at Oxford, a group of 
friends and admirers, including King Edward 
VII, created a Max MQIIer memorial fund to 
promote the study of ancient India. 

In 1907, A. A. Macdonell, then Professor of 
Sanskrit at Oxford, set off for India with £100 
of (his fund in order to buy manuscripts for the 
Bodleian Library. As he later reported: “I was 
put in communication by Mahamahopfldhyaya 
Haraprasad Sastri, when 1 arrived in Benares, 
with a Brahmin possessing a large library 
. . . The collection consisted of over 6,000 
manuscripts, and the pandit was ready to sell 
it for 10,000 rupees (£666). Macdonell 
could only afford 100 of the more important 
manuscripts, but he hastened back to England 
and alerted the Bodleian Library to the valu- 
able find. Lord Curzon, at that time Chancel- 
lor of the University, was informed of the de- 
sirability of acquiring the collection for 
Oxford. He in turn prevailed upon Sir Chandra 
Shum Shere, the Prime Minister of Nepal, to 
buy the collection, and it was presented as a gift 
to Oxford University in 1909. The collection 
took the name of Us donor. It might be thought 
.. . that it would more properly be called after the 
Benares pandit whose library it was, but his 
name is not known, nnd it seems to have been 
suppressed as a condition of sale; future re- 
search, perhaps into the papers and financial 
accounts of Chandra Shum Shere in Nepal, 
may reveal it. 

After the collection arrived in Oxford it was 
accessioned, arranged and foliated by T. R. 
Gambier-Parry (who later became the Keeper 
of the Oriental Deportment); he spent mnny 
yean on it, and his patient nnd precise scholar- 


ship is evidenced by the text-critical notes to be 
found discreetly written in pencil on the fly- 
leaves bound with many of the manuscripts. 
He also prepared a detailed handlist of the 
collection, intended for publication, but he 
died in 1935, at the age of fifty-two, and his 
handlist breaks off just three letters short of the 
end of the alphabet. Although it was com- 
pleted after his death by E. H. Johnston, Pro- 
fessor of Sanskrit from 1937 to 1942, it was 
never sent to press, and in spite of his years of 
scholarly labour Gambier-Parry is largely a 
forgotten figure in the story of Sanskrit at 
Oxford. Now, after almost fifty years as the 
primary finding aid (to those who knew of its 
existence) for the collection, his work is 
beginning to be superseded by the publication 
of the first volume of a descriptive catalogue of 
the collection. 

The plan of the general editor, Jonathan 
Katz, is to invite Sanskrit scholars to catalogue 
portions of the collection according to their 
specialist knowledge of different subjects. Part 
I, JyotihSdstra is by David Pingree, for whom 
this catalogue of 500 astral manuscripts is 
merely an adjunct to his larger project, A 
Census of the Exact Sciences in Sanskrit 
(Philadelphia, 1970- ), in which he is listing 
the tens of thousands of Sanskrit manuscripts 
on the exact sciences in libraries worldwide. 

Because of its special position as a part of 
Pingree’s project, this first volume of the 
Chandra Shum Shere Catalogue is probably not 
typical of how the series will continue. Pingree 
is able to refer to his Census and other works 
for most of the biographical and bibliographical 
information one expects in a descriptive cata- 
logue, and as a result Iris manuscript articles 
are very concise. Each manuscript is treated 
firmly as an exemplar of the text. Thus, main 
entries are for works, not for manuscripts, 
which leads to several odd cross-references in 
cases where commentaries occupy the same 
manuscript as the work commented upon, yet 
have separate main entries. 

Pingree has given extremely full information 
on the scribes, their families and dates, and 
other historical and geographical facts given in 
the colophons. Sanskrit astral manuscripts are 
known for haying abundant marginal jottings, 
sometimes amounting to short works, apd 
Pingree has transcribed and sometimes identi- 
fied all this incidental and marginal material, a 
very difficult task. His division of the topics 
into nstronomy, mathematics, divination, 


In the Ruskin archive 


Continued from page 578 

that one Is not such a person, nnd I had some 

• good times in Wlien-I company, finding friends 
who were - in a phrase they often use - “the salt 
of the earth”. 

Some others, clinging to the politics of a 
previous generation, oyer-fond of gossip, 
snobbish connoisseurs of social class, re- 
minded me of the expatriate colony of English 
Tories Ruskin knew in Rome In the early 
1840s. Here he met Joseph Severn, Keats’s 
•' friend (who was to be Joan’s father-in-law), 

. ■. ‘ . and was introduced to other niemWhose °P* n " 
■;* H : ions of the world had been fortned In the, first 
: ■ ’’ twp decades of the century, Riisfrn’s diary of 
foe period is rather stiff, and since he was 
. Celling with his parents he wrote few letters. 

■ But;at Betnbridge one may read: the effusive 
journal kept by Mary Richardson, another 

; 9ourin, who was in the Ruskin patty; she 
describes the socigl setting of this important 
.. P«ft of Ruskin’s aesthetic education. There arc 

■ ••■otfer fascinating diaries at 1 Beitibridge,' The 
, ;• i; first of therp is that kept by Ruskin ’sf at her, 

' • This, together With his account 

. ; ; feyealS. a pattern of hospitality and 
! >!.charity,that; i believe, was re-created and mag- 
1 / ^f fo hU^n’s Guiid of St O^Qrge, whose 
, !j; ^?Piari:operations were mteh ; influenced by 

• v • Wfinories of ear ty yrlifejio Herne 

• , : Aiiotlipr diary worth noting is George 

; : Worth’s. He was a Lancashire carpenter 

• ' Buskin’s drawl hg classes at the 

► i f- i ' College and dld odd jobs for 

■ . .' r !■ suspected thief Butterworth was 

i fofefrjiMed ■ jp drawing : thin' . in. working 

l tended support this 

.t5bc'rcft)te . gives a refreshing pw- 
tbmpfe to educate: artisans fo -the 


1850s: most reminiscences of such experiments 
were written by toadies. 

Thinking of Butterworth, and indeed of. 
Whitehouse himself, one is led to the question 
of Ruskin’s effect on his followers. Rusklnians 
have always been divided between those who 
claim that his influence was wide and those 
who believe it to have been negligible. In the 
Bentbridge collections it is possible to see how 
this first became a problem. Ruskin’s Oxford 
"disciples”, recruited in the 1870s, seem often 
to have become self-effacing, scholarly men, 
not interested in the world’s rewards. It was the 
talk of the members of the Guild of St George 
1 (who wefe sca redly ever of th’e Oxford group), 
to fight St George’s battles in the world:, but 
.they were often simply bewildered by Ruskin’s 
instructions. The Ruskin Societies, founded in 
a number of provincial cities in the 1880s, wefe- 
not controlled by Ruskin himself, and he had 
no part in their programmes; Their initial pur- 
pose seems to have teen to, fond or exchange, 
his rare and expensive books, or to kefep track 
; ; of Iris fugitive pamphlet publications. Bqt they. . 
soijn turjied to the study ojfjGeqrge Eliot, or., 
women’s suffrage, or other rhodcrnismsI Rus- 
•' kin would have disapproved of this. Thus the 
organizations formed to study him took to the 
discussion of generally progressive oauses,:arid 
1 at a time, just after 1885, when the first cheap 
editions ; of his work crime, into circulation. , 
Here whs an area in which inspirations .and 
aspirations could be splendidly cpnfused. I sus- 
pect that this was sof if Whitehouse. All 

Imiseumcollections'are to so me extent the pro- 
duct of circumstances, and the Bembridge 
archive has an; odd hlstbry., h none the Jess 
. affords rich insights ^ 
high Victorian 


genethlialogy, muhfirtn (cat archie astrology), 
prafna (interrogations), encyclopaedias, 
dictionaries and other miscellaneous frag- 
ments and works is an improvement on the 
traditional, but much less clear, threefold divi- 
sion of the Indian astral sciences. In his intro- 
duction he picks out several manuscripts of 
special note, and suggests that the Benares 
pandit was not a practising astronomer, since 
the collection is poor in such practical aids as 
planetary tables. The combination of philolog- 
ical, palaeographical and mathematical skills 
necessary to produce this catalogue should not 
be underestimated. 

The physical descriptions of the manuscripts 
are minimal and one misses, perhaps, an 
appreciation of the manuscripts as antiquities 
in their own right. This is defended in the edi- 
tor’s foreword, on the grounds that such “extra 
details” are unlikely to contribute to a future 
codicology of Sanskrit manuscripts. Several 
Chandra Shum Shere manuscripts have water- 
marks, and information on the chain and laid 
lines, paper types and inks can all be of import- 
ance for conservationists and historians of 
paper technology. The fact that this informa- 
tion is not recorded detracts from the catalogue's 
usefulness. Another drawback is that Gam- 
bier-Parry’s careful and consistent foliation has 
been ignored, reference being in all cases only 
to the original and commonly corrupt foliation 
of the scribes. The principle of referring to the 
most recent system of foliation, which usually 
best reflects the present state of a manuscript, 
would greatly facilitate finding one’s way. 

The accuracy of the extremely complicated 
typesetting is commendable, but compared to 
the Bodleian’s previous catalogues of Sanskrit 
manuscripts, the layout of this volume leaves 
something to be desired. Until recently, ex- 
pense would have justly precluded the use of 
Oriental scripts, but the Oxford University 
Computing Centre now offers a cheap and 
excellent laser typesetting service for 
Devanagari, and it seems a pity that advantage 
was not taken of this new technology. The use 
of bold type and centralization for titles, a little 
more space between entries, and page headers 
giving the manuscript numbers, would have 
made all the difference to a book tffat is very 
hard on the eye. 

That a collection of 6,600 manuscripts could 
lie virtually unknown for fifty years in a major 
British university library is astonishing, and 
testifies to an intervening lack of that very 
enthusiasm which procured the collection in 
the first place . Jonathan Katz is to be congratu- . 
lated on Initiating . the publication of this 
catalogue. ; .. , • 

■ Harvester Microform has recently embarked 
on a series of major microfilm collections 
under the umbrella , title Britain's Literary 
Heritage. The series is planned to include 
material of all ages, but the first set is devoted 
to nn extensive selection (over 180 volumes in 
all) of medieval literary manuscripts From 
Cambridge University Library; the brief guide 
in hard copy that accompanies the collection 
includes appropriate descriptions of those 
manuscripts In the Additional series that were 
riot included in the printed catalogue of the 
Library's manuscripts In the nineteenth cen- 
. tiny. Later selections wjjllcover literary mnnu- 
scripts from foe British' Library and the Virgi- 
nla Wboif papers ait the Unlvfersity of Sussex. 
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